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COTE 


READER. 


PON feading this part of the aritient 
J. hiftory in French, it was obferved by 
oS feveral’ judicious perfons, : that the 
author’s accounts of many things relating to 
civil and military architecture, machines and 
engines of war, 6c. were, (as was unavoid- * 
‘able in defcribing fuch things) obfcure, and 
in a manner unintelligible. ‘He was fenfble 
of this himfelf; in treating the Orders of 
architecture’ and the Roman camp; and 
therefore added the Plates of them, without. 
_ which they could not be explaided. 


To remove this Obfcurity, and rendet this 
verfion the more perfect, the editors were 
À 3 advifed 


The TRANSLATOR to the READER: 


advifed to have recourfe to the feveral works 
cited by Mr. Rollin. From thefe / Perrault’s 
Vitruvius; © Folard’s: Polybtus,~ Montfaucon’s 
Antiquities, &c.) the plates in thefe volumes 
are engraven, and the éxplanations of them 
extracted in as brief. a manner as poflble; 
which, it is hoped, will not only anfwer the 
purpofe they were ‘intended ‘for, but throw 
fuch à new light: into ‘many ‘parts of the pre- 
ceding: hiftory;” where the things they repre- 
fent-are mentioned;--as will be br ufeful 
and Re to the féader, aot 


SDS Riad! Med asc ects pleated) to 
communicate an’anitientpiéturé in his pof- 
feffion, which was lately found at Rome, in 
the ruins of the palace of Auguftus Cefar, 
and fuppofed to be painted in his time, a 
Print from which, engraven by Mr. Baron, 
exactly the fame fize with the original, is in- 
ferted in the feétion of painting. This print 
being a reverfe of the picture, occafions the 
crown’s appearing in the left hand of Au- 
guftus. The reafon an account of it was 
not inferted in the fame place, is becaufe the . 
original did not arrive from Italy, till this 
bullucab was almoft printed off: And as the 
Latin infcription at the bottom is the beft 
explanation that can be given of it, it is ne- 
ceflary to infert the following tranflation of 
it in this place, for the ufe of the Englifh 


réadér 


co À 


nm 
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The TrANsLATOR tothe READER: 


‘ A fragment of an antient painting in 
frefco, found anno 1737, in the ruins of 
the palace of Auguftus Cæfar, in the gar- 
dens of Farnefe,.upon, mount Palatine at 
Rome. It contains fix figures exquifitely 


painted in the moft. lively and, beautiful 


colours; by one of which Auguftus is re- 
prefented fitting, and holding out a crown 
to fome perfon, whofe, figure is. broke off : 
the reft reprefent the courtiers, attending; 
amongit whom are Mæcenas,in an, azure 
robe, and behind, him M. Agrippa. with 
his right hand upon the fhoulder of the 
former; as appears fromthe, refemblance 


of thefe figures to their.coins.and gems... 
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READER 


ape E treating of nit arts and danonn 
has carried me much farther than I 
imagined, I. have . repented more 
than once my having embarked i in an under- 
taking, which required a, great variety of 
knowledge, and.that too in no common de- 
gree of perfection, | to, give a juit, precife, 
and entire idea of the feveral fubjects to which 
it extends. I foon difcovered how unequal I 
was to the tafk, and have endeavoured to fup- 
ply my own defedts, | by, making the beft ule 
T could of the labours of fuch as are moft — 
expert in each art, that l'might not lofe my- 
felf in ‘Ways, of which fome. were little 
familiar, and others entirely used wn, (0 

me. 
TI fw with epee’ joy pit approaching end 
of my journey; not ‘that T might abandon 
myfelf 


To the READER. 


myfelf to a foft and trivial inertion, incon- 
. fiftent with an honeft man, and ftill more fo 
with a chriftian ; but to enjoy a tranquillity 
and repofe, which might admit me to devote 
the few days I have yet to live, folely to the 
ftudies and exercifes neceffary to prepare me 
for that laft moment, which is to determine 
my fate for evermore. : I imagined,. that, 
after having laboured more than fifty years 
for others, I might’ be permitted to take 
pains for the future only for myfelf, and to 
renounce entirely the ftudy of profane authors, 
which may pleafe the underftanding, but are 
not capable of nourifhing the foul. I was 
ftrongly: inclined to make'a choice that ap-. 
peared fo fuitable, and almoft neceflary tome. 


However, the defire of the public, of 
which Fcould notbe ignorant, gave me fome 
paufe upon this head. ‘I did not think pro- 
per to determine for myfelf, nor to take my 
own inclination forthe rule of my conduct. 
T confulted feparately feveral learned and wife: 
friends, who all condemned me to undertake 
the Roman hiftory: I mean that of the Re- 
public. So unexpected a uniformity of fen+: 
timents furprized me, and made it no longer: 
difficult for me to comply with advice, which 
I confidered as an affured token of the will 
of God in regard to me. | 


| I {hall begin this new work, »as fon as I 
have finifhed the other, which I am in hopes 
ea dates BE Bi euab eae UE 4 


To the READER: 


to do very fpeedily *. At feventy-fix years 
of age I have no time to lofe; not that I flat- 
ter myfelf with being able to compleat it, 
though I fhall apply myfelf to it as much as 
my firength and health will admit... Having 
_ only undertaken my fir{t hiftory, in difcharge 
of the function, .to: which I conceived. God 
had called: mes: that of: beginning to, form 
the hearts of youth;rto give: them the firft 
tincture of virtue; by the :examples_ of the 
great:men ‘of:the: pagan -world,: and. to lay 
thofe firft foundations for conductin g them. on 
to more folid virtue Lfind myfelf more than 
ever obliged:to:havei thefame views»in>the 
hiftory,d:am about toundertake. I fhall en- 
deavourynot to forget, that God, in taking 
me off in the courfe of my:work (for that I 
ought to: expect) willinot examine whether 
it be well or ill wrote,: or received, with; or 
without applaufe ; but whether I compofed it 
folely to pleafe him, and render fome fervice 
to mankind. That thought will only: aug~ 
ment my ardor and» zealjs:when tT reflect 
for whom I take painss)and engage me-to 
make new efforts,;imorder,to anfwer the ex-: 
pectation of the public, :improving as much 
as» 1,can; from:thie: good advice :that:-has 
been kindly: ere mx An - SR to: ee fir tt 
Hope id we1ot bor! boiebiine- 


1 have only to add, hat I ou be ech 
t be pitiedy 151% pupacted: no: nother reward 
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for 


To the READER: 


for my long and laborious application, than 
the praifes of this world. And yet who can — 
flatter himfelf with. being fufficiently upon 
his guard againft fo grateful an illufion? The 
labours of the pagans had no other view; and 
it is ‘accordingly written of them: Receperunt 
mercedem fuam; Vani vanam, adds one of the 
fathers, They have received their reward, as 
vain as themfelves. I ought much rather to 
propofe to myfelf the example of that fer- 
- vant, who employs the ‘whole induftry: and 
application in making the beft ufe he can of 
the few talents his mafter has confided to 
him; in order to hear: like him at: the aft 
day thefe words of. confolation, far fuperiorto 
Mat. xxv. all human praifes: Well done fhowagood and 
faithful fervant, thou haft been faithful over 
a few things; L will make the ruler over many 
things; enter thou into. ‘the 4 Fe 0 anes 
ain ‘Amen. AE 
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ANTIENT HISTORY, &. 


Of ARTS and SCIENCES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


How ufeful the invention of arts and feiences has been 
to mankind. It ought to be attributed to God. 


HE hiftory of arts and fciences, and of 
| the perfons, who have moft eminently 

diftinguifhed themfelves by them, to fpeak 
properly, is the hiftory of human wit, which in 
ome fenfe does not give place to that of princes 
and heroes, whom common opinion places in the 
higheft degree of elevation and glory. I do not in- 
tend, by fpeaking in this manner, to ftrike at the 
difference of rank and condition, nor to confound 
or level the orders which God himfelf has inftituted 
among{t men. He has placed princes, kings, and 
rulers of ftates over our heads, with whom he has 
depofited his authority; and after them generals of 
armies, minifters, magiftrates, and all thofe with 
whom the fovereign divides the cares of government. 
The honours. paid them, and the pre-eminence 
they poffefs, are no ufurpation on their fide. It is 
4 You; 1. B | the 
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the divine providence itfelf, that has affigned them 
their high ftations, and demands fubmiffion, obe- 
dience, and refpeét for thofe that fit in its place. _ 
But there is alfo another order of things, and, if I 
may be permitted to fay fo, another difpofition of 


* the fame providence, which, without regard to the 


firft kind of greatnefs I have mentioned, eftablifhes 
a quite different fpecies of eminence, inwhich diftinc- 
tion arifes neither from birth, riches, authority, nor 
elevation of place; but from merit and knowledge 
alone. Itis the fame providence, that regulates. 
rank alfo of this kind, by the free and entirely 
voluntary difpenfation of the talents’ of the mind, 
which it diftributes in what proportion, and to 
whom it pleafes, without any regard to quality and 
nobility of perfon. It forms, from the aflemblage 
"of the learned of all kinds, a new fpecies of em- 
pire, infinitely more extenfive than all others, 
which takes in all ages and nations, without re- 
gard to age, fex, condition, or climate. Here the 
plebeian finds himfelf upon the level with the noble- 
man, the fubject with the prince, nay, often his 
fuperior. | 
The principal law and jufteft title to deferving 
folid praifes in this empire of literature, is, that 
every member of it be contented with his own place; . 
that he be void of all envy for the glory of others; 
that he looks upon them as his collegues, deftined 
as well as himfelf, by providence, to enrich fociety, 
and become its benefactors; and that he remem- 
bers, with gratitude, from whom he holds*his 
talents, and for what ends they have been conferred 
upon him. For, indeed, how can thofe, who di- 
ftinguifh themfelves moft amongft the learned, be- 
lieve, that they have that extent of memory, facility 
of comprehending, induftry to invent and make 
difcoveries; that beauty, vivacity, and penetration 
of mind from themfelves; and,. if they poffefs all 
thefe advantages from fomething exterior, how can 


they 


Li 
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they affume any vanity from them? But can they 
believe they may ufe them at their own pleafure, 
and feek, in the application they make of them, only 
their own glory and reputation? As providence 
places kings Bik their thrones folely for the good 
of their people, it diftributes alfo the different — 
talents of the mind folely for the benefit of the - 
public. But in the fame manner as we fometimes 
fee in ftates ufurpers, and. tyrants, who, to exalt 
themfelves alone, opprefs all others; there may 
alfo arife amongft the learned, if I may be allowed 
to fay fo, a kind of tyranny of the mind, which 
confifts in regarding the fuccefles of others with an. 


evil eye; in being offended at their reputation; in | — 


leffening their merit; in efteeming only one’s felf, 
and in affecting to reign alone: A hateful defect, 
and very difhonourable to learning. The folid glory 
of the empire of learning in the’ prefent queftion, I 
Cannot repeat it too often, is not to labour for one’s 
_felf, but for mankind; and this, I am fo bold to 
fay, i is what places it exceedingly above all the other 
empires of the world. 


The victories which take up the preateft. part ne ike 


hiftory, and attract admiration the moft, have gene- 
rally no other effects, but the defolation of coun- 
tries, the deftruétion of cities, and the flaughter of 
men. Thofe fo much boafted heroes of antiquity, 
have they made a fingle man the better? Have 
they made many men happy ? And if, by the found- 
ing of ftates and empires, they have procured po- : 
fterity fome advantage, how dearly have they made 
their cotemporaries pay for it, by the rivers of blood 
* they have fhed? Thofe very advantages are con- 
fined to certain places, and have a certain duration. 
Of what utility to us, ac this day, are either Nim- 
"rod, Cyrus, or Alexander? All thofe great names, 
all thofe victories,’ which have aftonifhed mankind 
‘from time to time; thofe princes and conquerors, 
with all alee magnificence and vaft defigns, are 
| B 2 | returned 
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returned into nothing with regard to us; they are 
difperfed like vapours, and are vanifhed like phan- 
toms. 

But the inventors of arts and fciences have laboured 
for all ages of the world. We {till enjoy the fruits of 
their application and induftry. They have provided, 
at a great diftance, for all our occafions. They have 
procured for us all the conveniencies of life. They 
have converted all nature to our ufes. They have 
reduced the moft indocile matter to our fervice. 
They have taught us to extract from the bowels of 
the earth, and even from the deeps of the fea, the 
moft precious riches; and, what is infinitely more 
eftimable, they have opened to us the treafures of 
all the fciences, and have guided us to knowledge 
the moft fublime, the moft ufeful, and the moft 
worthy of our nature. They have put into our 
hands, and placed before our eyes, whatever is 
moft proper to adorn the mind, to direét our man- | 
ners, and to form good citizens, good magiftrates, 


and good princes. 


Thefe are part of the benefits we have received 
from thofe who have invented and brought arts 
and fciences to perfection. The better to know 
their value, let us tranfport ourfelves in imagina-~ 
tion back to the infancy of the world, and thofe 
erofs ages, when man, condemned to eat his bread 
by the fweat of his brow, was without aids and in- 
ftruments, and obliged however to cultivate the 
earth, that he might extract nourifhment from it; 
to erect himfelf huts and roofs for his fecurity ; «to 
provide cloathing for his defence againft the frofts 
and rains; and, in a word, to find out the means to : 
fatisfy all the neceffities of life. What labours, 
what difficulties, what difquiets! All which are 
fpared us. ‘2 

We do not fufficiently confider the obligations — 
we are under to thofe equally induftrious and labo- _ 
rious men, who made the firft effays in arts, and . 

applied — 
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applied themfelves in thofe ufeful but elaborate re- 
_ féarches. That we are commodioufly houfed, that 
we are cloathed, that we have cities, walls, abated 
‘tions, temples ; to their induftry and labour we are 
indebted for them all. It is by their aid our hands 
cultivate the fields, build houfes, make ftuffs and 
habits, work in brafs and iron; and, to make a 
tranfition from the ufeful to the agreeable, that we 
ufe the pencil, handle the chiffel and graver, and 
touch inftruments of mufic; thefe are folid and per- 
manent advantages and teint, which have 
always been increafing from their origin; which 
extend to all ages and nations, and to ail mankind 
in particular; which will perpetuate themfelves 
throughout all-times, and continue to the end of 
the world. Have all the conquerors together done: 
any thing, that can be imagined parallel with fuch 
fervices? All our admiration, however, turns gene- 
rally on the fide of thefe heroes in blood, whilft we 
fcarce take notice of what we owe to the inventors 
of arts, 

But we muft go farther back, and render the juft 
homage of praife and acknowledgment to him, who 
alone has been, and was capable of being, their 
author. ‘This is a truth confeffed by the Pagans 
. themfelves; and Cicero attefts moft exprefsly, that 
men have all the conveniencies of life from God Lib. 3. De 
alone: Ommnes mortales fic babent, externas commo- nat, dor. 
ditates a diis fe habere. 

Pliny the naturalift explains himfelf ftill in a 
fironger manner, where he {peaks of the wonderful 
effets of fi imples and herbs in regard to diftempers; 
and the fame principle may be applied to athoufand 
other effects, which feem more aftonifhing than 

thofe. * < It is, fays he, to underftand very ill the : 


Gr 


* Que fi quis ullo forté ab homine excogitari potuiffe credit,, in- 
. gratè deorum munera intelligit Quod certe cafu_repertumr quis 
dubitet ? Hic ergo: cafus, hic eft ille, qui plurima in vita invenit 
Deus. Hoc habet nomen, per quem intelligitur eadem & parens 
rerum omnium & magiftra natura. Plin. 
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“ gifts of the divinity, and to repay them with 
‘ ingratitude, to believe them capable of being 
‘6 invented by man. It is true, chance feems 
‘ to have given birth to thefe difcoveries; but 
‘ that chance is God himfelf; by, which name, . 
‘as well as by that of Nature, we are to under- 
 ftand him alone, who is the great parent of all 
“6 things.” 

In effect, how little foever we reflect upon the 
relation and proportion which appears, for inftance, 
, between the works of gold, filver, iron, brafs, 
lead, and the rude mafs as it lies hid in the earth, 
of which they are formed; between linen cloth, 
whether fine and thin, or coarfe land ftrong, and 
flax and hemp; between ftuffs of all forts, and the 
fleece of fheep; between the glofly beauty of wrought 
filks, and the deformity of an hideous infect: we 
ought to affure ourfelves, that man, abandoned to 
his own faculties, could never have been able 
to make fuch happy difcoveries. It is true, as 
Pliny has obferved, that chance has feemed to give 
birth to moft inventions: But who does not fee, 
that God, to put our gratitude to trial, takes plea- 
fure to conceal himfelf under thofe fortuitous events, : 
as under fo many veils, through which our reafon, 
whenever fo little enlightened by faith, traces with 
eafe the beneficent hand, which confers fo many 
gifts upon us? . 

The divine providence fhews itfelf no lefs in 
many modern difcoveries, which now appear to us 
exceedingly eafy; and however efcaped, during 
all preceding ages, the knowledge and inquiries 
of the many perfons, always intent upon the 
ftudy and perfection of arts; till it pleafed God 
to open their eyes, and to fhew them what they did 
not fee before. 

In this number may be eet nen both wind and 
water mills, fo commodious for the ufes of life, 
which however are not very antient. The antients 
engraved 
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engraved upon copper... ‘Whence was it, that they 
never reflected, that, by imprefling upon paper 
what they had engraved, they might write that in 
a moment, which they had been fo long in cutting 
with a tool? It is, notwithftanding, only about 
three hundred years fince the art of printing books 
has been difcovered.. The fame may be faid of 
gunpowder, of which our antient conquerors were 
in great want, and which would have very much 
abridged the length of their fieges. “The compafs, 
that is to fay, the needle tac het with the load- 
ftone, fufpended upon an axis, is of fuch wonder- 
ful ufe, that to it alone we ftand indebted for the 
knowledge of the new world, and all the people of 
the earth are united by commerce. How came it, 
that mankind, who knew all the other properties 
of the loadftone, were fo long without difcovering 
one of fuch great importance ? 

We may conclude in the fame manner, I think, 
not only in regard to the incredible difficulty of 
fome difcoveries, which do not offer themfelves by 
any outward appearances, and are, however, almoft 
“as old as the world; but from the extreme facility 
of other inventions, which feem to guide us to 
them, and yet have not been difcovered till after 
many ages; that both the one and the other are 
abfolutely difpofed by the direction of a fuperior 
Being, which governs the univerfe with infinite 
wifdom and power. 

_ We are indeed ignorant of the. reafons, which 
have induced God to obferve a different conduct in 
the manifeftation of thefe myfteries of nature, at 
leaft in a great meafure; but that conduct is, how- 
ever, no lefs to be revered. What he fuffers us 
fometimes to fee of it, ought to inftruét us in re- 
{pect to all the reft. Chriftopher Columbus con- 
ceives the defign to go in fearch of new worlds. 
He addreñes “himfelf, for that end, to feveral 
| princes, who look upon his enterprize as madnefs, 
AO ser | and 
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and it feemed fuch in effect. But he had within 


4 


him, with“regard to this enterprize, an inherent \ 


impulfe, an ardent and: continual defire, which 
rendered him paffionate, reftiefs, and invincible to 


all obftaclés and remonftrances. "Who was ir, that. 


infpired him with this bold defign, and gave him 
fuch inflexible conftancy, but God alone, who had 


tefolved from all eternity to enlighten the people of. 


that new world with the lights of the gofpel? The. 
invention of the compafs was the occafion of it. — 


Providence had affigned a precife time for this great 
event. The moment could neither be advanced 
nor retarded. Hence it was that this difcovery had 
been fo long deferred, and was afterwards {fo fud- 
denly and fo courageoufly executed. 

After thefe obfervations, which I thought ufeful 


to many of my readers, I fhall proceed to my fub- . 
ject.. 1 fhall divide all that relates to the arts and 


{ciences into three books. In the firft I fhall treat | 


of agriculture, commerce, architecture, fculpture 
painting, ahd mufic. In the fecond, I fhall treat 


of the art military, and what regards the raifing — 
and maintaining ‘troops, battles, and fieges, both | 


by fea and Jand. In the laft book, with which my | 


work will conclude, I fhall run over the arts and — 


fciences, that have moft relation to the mind: 


Grammar, poetry, hiftory, rhetoric, and philo- © 


fophy, with all the branches that either depend on, 
or have any relation to them. 


I muft obférve beforehand, with the fame free- q 


dom I have profeffed hitherto, that I undertake to 


treat a fubject of which many parts are almoft en- ~ 


tirely unknown to me. For this reafon, I fhall 


have occafion for new indulgence. T demand per- 


million therefore to make ufe freely, as I have 


always cone, (and am now reduced to do more © 


than ever) of all the helps I fhall meet with in my 
way. .I fhall hazard lofing the glory of being an 


author and inventor: But I willingly renounce it, 9 
provided | 
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provided I have that of pleafing my readers, and of 
‘being any way ufeiul to them. Profound Erudi- 
tion mutt not be ne eee here, though the fub- 
ject feems to imply it. I do not pretend to inftruét 
the learned; my aim is to make choice of that 
from all the arts, which may beft fuit the capa- 
cities of the generality of re FN 
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Antiquity of agriculture. Its utility.. The. eheem it 
was in amongft the antients.. How important it is 

to place it in honour, and how dangerous, to negleét 
the application to it. | 


head of the arts, which has certainly the ad- 
- vantage of all others, as well with regard to 
its antiquity as utility. It may be faid to be as an- 
tient as the world, having taken birth in the ter- 
reftrial Paradife itfelf, when Adam, newly come 
forth from the hands of his Creator, ftill. poffefled 
the precious but frail treafure of his innocence ; God, 
having placed him in the garden of delights, com- 
manded him to cultivate.it; #4 operaretur illum: to 
drefs and keep it. That culture was not painful and Gen, iiss: 
Jaborious, but eafy and agreeable; it was to ferve 
| ‘ him 


if MAY with. juftice place agriculture at the 
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him for amuferhent, and to make him contemplate 
in the productions of the earth the wifdom and li- 
berality of his Mafter. 

The fin of Adam having overthrown this ordefy | 
and drawn upon him the mournful decree, which 
condemned him to eat his bread by the fweat of his 
brow; God changed his delight into chaftifement, 


_ and fubjected him to hard labour and toil; which 


he had never known, had he continued ignorant of © 
evil. The earth, become ftubborn and rebellious 


. to his orders, to punifh his revoit againft God, 
brought forth thorns and thiftles. Violent means 


were neceflary to compel it to pay him the tribute, of 
which his ingratitude had rendered him unworthy, 
and to force it, by labour, to fupply him every year 
with the nourifhment, which before was given him 
freely and without trouble. 

From hence therefore we are to trace the origin 
of agriculture, which, from the punifhment it was 
at firft, is become, by the fingular goodnefs of God, 
in a manner the motherand nurfe of the human race. 
It is in effect the fource of folid wealth and trea- 
fures of a real value, which do not depend upon 
the opinion of men; which fuffice at once to necef- 
fity and enjoyment, by which a nation is in no. 
want of its neighbours, and often neceffary to them; 
which make the principal revenue of a ftate, and 
fupply the defect of all others, when they happen 
to fail. ‘Fhough mines of gold and filver fhould 
be exhaufted, and the fpecies made of them ‘oft ; 
though pearls and diamonds-fhould remain hid in 
the womb of the earth and fea; though commerce 
with ftrangers fhould be prohibited ; though all arts, 
which have no:other object than embellifhment and 
fplendor, fhould be abolifhed; the fertility of the 
earth alone would afford an abundant fupply for 


the occafions of the public, and furnifh fubfiftence | 
both for the people, and armies to defend it. 


We 
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We ought not to be furprized: therefore, that 


agriculture was in fo much honour amongft the 


antients ; it ought rather to feem wonderful that it 
ever fhould ceafe to be fo, and that of all profef- 
fions the moft neceffary and moft indifpenfable 
fhould have fallen into fo great contempt. .We 
have feen in the whole courfe of our hiftory, that 
the principal attention of the wifeft princes, and 
the moft able minifters, was to fupport and encou- 
rage hufbandry. 

“Amongit the Affyrians and Perfians the Satrapæ 
were rewarded, in whofe governments the lands 
were well cultivated, and thofe punifhed who neg- 
leéted that part of their duty. Numa Pompilius, 


one of the wifeft kings antiquity mentions, and Dian. Ha- 


who beft underftood and difcharged the duties of! 


the fovereignty, divided the whole territory of Rom. 1. a 


Rome into different cantons. An exact account P: 135: 


was rendered him of the manner in which they were 
cultivated, and he caufed the hufbandmen to come 
before him, that he might praife and encourage 
thofe whofe lands were well manured, and reproach 
others with their want of induftry. The riches of 
the earth, fays the hiftorian, were looked upon as 
the jufteft and moft legitimate of all riches, and 
much preferred to the KE a obtained by war, 


which are of no long düration, Ancus Martius, Id. 1. 3. 
the fourth king of the Romans, who piqued him- P- *?7- 


felf upon treading j in the fteps of Numa, next to 


the adoration of the gods, and reverence for reli- 


gion, recommended nothing fo much to the people, 


as the cultivation of lands, and the breeding of cat- . 


tle. The Romans long retained this difpofition, 
and*in the latter times, whoever did not difcharge 
this duty well, drew upon himfelf the animadver- 
kon of the cenfor, 


e Again malè colere Cenforium probrum adjudicadatur. 
Pl ed a2; Ce Lo 
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OF AGRICULTURE. 

It is known from never-failing experience, that 
the culture of lands, and the bréeding of cattle, 
which is a confequence and neceflary part of it, has 
always been a certain and inexhauitible fource of 
wealth and abundance. Agriculture was in no 
part of the world in higher “confideration than in 
Egypt, where it was the particular object of go- 
vernment and policy: and no country was ever 
better peopled, richer, or more powerful. The — 
ftrength of a ftate is not to be computed by ex- 
tent of country, but by the number of its citizens, 
and the utility of their labour. 

It is hard to conceive how fo fmall a tract as the 
Jand of Promife fhould be able to contain and nou- 


rifh an almoft innumerable multitude of inhabi- 


tants: this was from the whole country’s being cul- … 
tivated with extreme application. 

What hiftory relates of the opulence of feveral 
cities in Sicily, and in particular of the immenfe 
riches of Syracufe, of the magnificence of its build- 
ings, of the powerful fleets it fitted out, and the 
numerous armies it had on foot, would appear in- 
credible, if not attefted by all the antient authors. 
From whence can we believe, that Sicily could 
raife wherewith to fupport fuch enormous expences, 
if not from the increafe of their lands, which were 
improved with wonderful Sig cae ? We may judge à 
of their application to the culture of land, from … 
the care taken by one of the moft powerful. kings à 
of Syracufe, (Hiero IT.) to compofe a book upon | 
that fubject, in which he gave wife advice and ex- — 
cellent rules, for - fapporting and augmenting the i 


Befides Hiero, * other princes are mentioned, | 
who did not think it unworthy their birth and rank. 
to leave pofterity precepts upon agriculture; fo 
fenfible were they of its utility and value: Of this, 


* De pure agri præcipete principale fuit, eHaen apud exteros. ; 
Plin, 1.18, €. 34 


number — 
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number were Attalus, firnamed Philometer, king 
of Pergamus, and Archelaus of Cappadocia. I am 
lefs furprized, that Plato, Xenophon, Ariftotle, 
and other philofophers, who have treated politics 
in particular, have not omitted this article, which 
makes an effential part of that fubjeét. But who 
would expect to fee a Carthaginian general amongit 
thefe authors? I mean Mago. He muft have 
treated this matter with great extent, as his work, 
which was found at the taking of Carthage, con- 


‘ts 


fitted of twenty-eight volumes. So high a value D. sytta- 


“was fet on it, that the fenate ordered it to be tranf- nus. 


lated, and one of the principal magiftrates took 


upon himfelf the care of doing it. Caffius Diony= vary. de re 
fius of Utica had before tranflated it out of the ruft. 1.1. 


Punic language into Greek. CTs 


Cato, the cenfor, had however publifhed his 
books upon the fame fubject. For Rome was not 
then entirely depraved, and the tafte for the anti- 
ent fimplicity ftill continued in a certain degree, 
She remembered with joy and admiration, that in 
antient times her fenators lived almoft continually. 
in the country; that they cultivated their lands 
with their own hands, without ever deviating into 
rapacious and unjuft defires of thofe of other 
men; and that * confuls and dictators were often 
taken from the plow. In thofe happy times, 
fays Pliny, + the earth, glorious in feeing her- 
felf cultivated by the hands of triumphant vic- 
tors, feemed to make new efforts, and to pro- 
duce her fruits with greater abundance; that is, 


* Antiquitüs ab aratro arceffebantur ut confules firent Ati. 
lium fua manu, fpargentem femen qui mifli erant convenerunt 
Suos agros ftudiosè colebant, non alienos cupidè appetebant. Circ. 
pro Rofc. Amer. n. 50. ' 

+ Que nam ergo tantæ ubertatis caufa erat? Ipforum tunc ma- 
nibus Imperatorum colebantur agri (ut fas eft credere) gaudente 
terra vomere laureato, & triumphali aratore: five illi eadem cura 
: femina traétabant, qua bella, eâdemque diligentià arva difponebant, 
qua caftra : five honeftis manibus omnia lætiùs proveniunt, quoniam 
& curiofiüs ftunt. Pliz. 1, 18. c, 3, 
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no doubt, becaufe thofe great men, equally capa- 
ble of handling the plow and their arms, of fowing 
and conquering lands, applied themfelves, with 
more attention to their labour, and were alfo more 
fuccefsful in effect of it. | 

And indeed, when a perfon of condition, with a 
fuperior genius, applies himfelf to arts, experience 
fhews us, that he does it with greater ability, force 
of mind, induftry, tafte, and with more inventions, 
new difcoveries, and various experiments; whereas 
an ordinary man confines himfelf fervilely within 
the common road, and to his antient cuftoms. No- 
thing opens his eyes, nothing raifes him above his 
old habitudes ; and after many years of labour he 
continues ftill the fame, without making any pro- 
orefs in the profeffion he follows. 

Thofe great men I have mentioned, had never 
undertaken to write upon agriculture, if they had 
not been fenfible of its importance, which moft of 
them had perfonally experienced. We know what 
a tafte Cato had for a rural life, and with what ap- 
plication he employed himfelf in it. The ex- 
ample of an antient Roman, whofe farm adjoined | 
to his, was of infinite fervice’ to him. (This was 
Manlius Curius Dentatus, who had thrice received — 
the honour of triumph.) Cato often went to walk 
in it, and confidering the * fmall extent of that land, 
the poverty and fimplicity of the houfe, he was : 
ftruck with admiration for that illuftrious perfon, 
who, when he became the greateft of the Romans, 
having conquered the moft warlike nations, and : 
driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, cultivated this little 
land with his own hands, and, after fo many tri- 
umphs, inhabited fo wretched a houfe. Is it 


* Hunc, & incomptis Curium capillis 
Utilem bello tulit & Camillum 
Seva paupertas, & avitus apto 
5 Cum lare fundus, 
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here, * faid he to himfelf, that the ambaffadors of 
the Samnites found him by his fire-fide, boiling 
roots, and received this wife anfwer from him, 
after having offered him a great fum of money: 
That gold was a thing of {mall value to one who 
could be fatisfied with fuch a dinner; and that, for 
his part, he thought it more glorious to conquer 
thofe who had that gold, than to poffefs it himfelf. 
Full of thefe thoughts, Cato returned home, and 
making an eftimate of his houfe, lands, flaves, and 
expences, he applied himfelf to hufbandry with 
more ardor, and retrenched all needlefs fuper- 
fluity. | 
Though very young at that time, he was the 
admiration of all that knew him. Valerius Flaccus, 
one of the moft noble and moft powerful perfons 
of Rome, had lands contiguous to Cato’s {mall 
farm. He there often heard his flaves fpeak of his 
neighbour’s manner of living, and of his labour in 
the field. He was told, that in the morning he 
ufed to go to the fmall cities in the neighbourhood, 
to plead and defend the caufes of thofe, who ap- 
plied to him for that purpofe. That from thence 
he returned into the field, where throwing a mean 
coat over his fhoulders in winter, and almoft naked 
in fummer, he worked with his fervants, and after 
they had done, he fate down with them at table, 
and eat the fame bread, and drank the + fame 
wine. 
. We fee by thefe examples how far the antient 
Romans carried the love of fimplicity, poverty, 


* Curio ad focum fedenti magnum auri pondus Samnites cum 

attuliffent repudiati ab eo funt. Now enim aurum habere preclarum 
Sibi videri dixit, fed tis qui haberent aurum imperare. Cicero makes 
Cato himfelf [peak thus, in his book upon old age, n. 55. 
. + This puts me in mind of a fine faying of Pliny the younger’s, wha 
gave his freedmen the fame ewine he drank himfelf. When somebody 
reprefented that this muft be very chargeable to him: No, faidhe; my 
Sreedmen don't drink the fame wine I drink; but I ibe fame they do. 
Quia fcilicet liberti mei non idem quod ego bibunt, fed,idem ego 
quod liberti. Plin. 1. 2. Epift..6. 
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and iabour. I read with fingular pleafure the tart 
and fenfible reproaches, which a Roman fenator 
makes to the augur Appius Claudius, upon the 
magnificence of his country-houfes, by comparing 
them to the farm where they then were. ‘* Here, 
‘€ faid he, we fee neither painting, ftatues, carving, 
‘€ nor mofaic work ; but, to make us amends, we 
have all that is neceflary to the cultivation of 
‘ lands, the dreffing of vines, and the feeding of 
‘ cattle. In your houle every thing fhines with 
*¢ gold, filver, and marble; but there is no fign 
‘ of arable lands or vineyards. We find there 
‘€ neither ox, nor cow, nor fheep. There is neither 
‘6 hay in cocks, vintage in the cellars, nor harveit 
‘ in the barn, Can this be called a farm? In what 
‘¢ does it refemble that of your grandfather, and 
‘ great-grandfather ?” 

After luxury was introduced to this height 
amongft the Romans, the lands were far from being 
cultivated, or producing revenues as in. antient 
days À Ata time when they were in the hands of 
flaves or abject mercenaries, what could be expected 
from fuch workmen, who were forced to their la- 
bour only by ill treatment? This was one of the 
great, and moft imprudent neglects, remarked by 
all the writers upon this fubject in the latter times: 
becaufe to cultivate lands properly, it is neceffary | 
to take pleafure and be delighted with the work, 
and for that end to find it for one’s intereft and . 
gain to follow it. | 

It is therefore highly important, that the whole 
land of a kingdom fhould be employed to the beft 


advantage, which is much more ufeful than to ex- 


tend its limits; in order to this each matter of a 
family, refiding in the fmall towns and villages, 
fhould have fome portion of land appropriated to 


* Nunc eadem illa (arva) vinéti pedes, damnate manus, infcrip i . 
vultus exercenti Nos miramur ergaftulorum non eadem emolu- 
menta efle, que fuerint Imperatorum, Phinele v8 3-10 

-himfelf ; 
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himfelf, whence it would follow, that this field, by 
being his own, would be dearer to him than all 
others, and be cultivated with application ; that his 
family would think fuch employment their intereft, 
attach themfelves to their farm, fubfift upon it, and 
by that means be kept within the country. When 
the country-people are not in their own eftates, 
and art only employed for hire, they are very negli- 
gent in their labour, and even work with regret. 
* A lord and land-holder ought to defire, that their 
_lands and eftates fhould continue a long time in the 
fame family, and that their farmers fhould fucceed 
in them from father to fon; from whence a quite 
different regard for them would arife: And what 
conduced to the intereft of particulars, would alfo 
promote the general good of the ftate. 

But when an hufbandman or farmer has acquired 
fome wealth by their induftry- and application, 
which is much to be defired by the landlord for his 
own advantage; + it is not by this gain, fays Cicero, 
the rents laid on them are to be meafured, but by 
the lands themfelves, they turn fo much to their 
account; the produce of which ought to be equit- 
ably eftimated and examined into, for afcertaining 
what new impofition of rents they will bear. For 
to rack-rent and opprefs thofe who have applied 
themfelves well to their bufinefs, only becaufe they 
have done fo, is to punifh, and indeed to abolifh, 
induftry ; whereas, in all well regulated ftates, it has 
always been thought neceflary to animate it by 
emulation and reward. 

One reafon of the fmall produce of the lands, is, 
becaufe agriculture is not looked upon as an art 

* Lucium Volufium affeverantem audivi, patris familias fælicif- 
fimum fundum effe, qui colonos indigenas haberet, & tanquam in 
paterna poffeffione notois, jam inde a cunabulis longa familiaritate 
retineret. Colum. 1. x. c. 7. 

+ Cum Aratori aliquod onus imponitur, non omnes, fi que funt 
preterea, facultates fed arationis ipfius vis ac ratio confideranda eft, 


quid ea fuftinere, quid pati, quid efficere poflit ac debeat. Cie. Verr. 
de frum. n, 199. | 
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that requires ftudy, reflections, and rules: every 
one abandons himfelf to his own tafte and method, 
whilft no-body thinks of making a ferious fcrutiny 
into them, of trying experiments, and * of uniting 
precepts with experience. The antients did not 
think in this manner. They judged three things 
neceflary to fuccefs in agriculture. The will: this 
employment fhould be loved, defired, and delighted 
in, and followed in confequence out of pleafure. 
The power: it is requifite to be in a condition to 
make the pie expences for the breeding and 
fattening of cattle and fowl of all forts, for labour, 
and for whatever is neceffary to the manuring and 
improving of lands; and this is what moft of our 
hufbandmen want. The /eill: it is neceffary to have 
ftudied maturely all that relates to the cultivation 
of lands, without which the two firft things are not 
only ineffectual, but occafion great loffes to the 
mafter of a family, who has the affliction to fee, 
that the produce of the land is far from anfwer- 
ing the expences he has been at, or the hopes he had 
conceived from them; becaufe thofe expences have 
been laid out without difcretion, and without know- 
ledge of the application of them. To thefe three 
heads a fourth may be added, which the antients 
had not forgot, that is, À experience, which prefides 
in all arts, is infinitely above precepts, and makes 
even the faults we have committed our advantage: 
for, from doing wrong, we often learn to “do. 
right. 

“Agriculture was in quite different efteem with the 
antients, to what it is with us: which is evident 
from the multitude and quality of the writers upon 
this fubject. Varro cites to the number of fifty 


* Debemus & imitari alios, & aliter ut faciamus quadam expe- 
rientia tentare. Varro. |. 1. c, 18. 

+ Ufus & experientia dominantur in artibus, neque eft ulla difci- 
plina in qua non peccando difcatur. Nam ubi quid perperam ad- 
miniftratum cefferit improfperè, vitatur quod fefellerat, illuminat- . 
que reétam viam docentis magifterium, Colum. ibid. 


amongft 
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amongft the Greeks only. He wrote upon it alfo 
himfelf, and Columella after him. The three Latin 
authors, Cato, Varro, and Columella, entered into 
a wonderful detail upon all the parts of agriculture. 
Would it be an ungrateful and barren employment 
to compare their opinions and reflections with the 
modern practice? 

Columella, who lived in the time of ‘Tiberius, ootum. in 
deplores, in a very varm and eloquent manner, prem. 
the general contempt into which agriculture was)? 
fallen in his time, and the perfuafion men were 
under, that, to fucceed in it, there was no occafion 
for a mafter. ‘* I fee at Rome, faid he, the fchools 
‘* of philofophers, rhetoricians, geometricians, 
‘* muficians, and, what is more aftonifhing, of peo- 
** ple folely employed, fome in preparing difhes 
‘* proper to pique the appetite, and excite glut- 
** tony; and others to adorn the head with artificial 
** curls, but not one for agriculture*. However, 
‘* the reft might be well fpared; and the republic 
“€ flourifhed long without any of thofe frivolous 
arts; but it is not poffible to want that of huf- 
‘* bandry, becaufe life depends upon it. 

‘* Befides, is there a more honeft or legal means 
** of preferving, or increafing, a patrimony? Is the 
*¢ profeffion of arms of this kind, and the acquifi- 
‘ tion of fpoils always dyed with human blood, 
‘ and amañed by the ruin of an infinity of per- 
“¢ fons? Or is commerce fo, which, tearing citizens 
away from their native country, expofes them to 
‘ the fury of the winds and feas, and drags them 
‘ into unknown worlds in purfuit of riches ? Or is 
“ the trade + of money and ufury more laudable, 
“ odious and fatal as they are, even to thofe they 


** feem to relieve? Can any one compare any of 
* Sine ludicris artibus—olim fatis fælices fuere futuræque funt 
urbes; at fine agricultoribus nec confiftere mortales, nec ali poffe 
manifeftum eft. 
+ An fœneratio probabilior fit etiam his invifa quibus fuccurrere 


videturs 
Cra <<. thefe 
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thefe methods with wife and innocent agricul- 
ture, which only the depravity of our manners 
can render contemptible, and, by a neceffary con- 
fequence, almoft barren and ufelefs ? 

‘ Many people imagine, that the fterility of our 
lands, which are much lefs fertile now than in 
times paft, proceeds from the intemperance of 
the air, the inclemency of feafons, or from the 
alteration of the lands themfelves, that, weak- 
ened and exhaufted by jong and continual la- 
bour, are no longer capable of producing their 
fruits with the fame vigour and abundance. 
This is a miftake, fays Columella: we ought 
not to imagine, that the earth, to whom the au- 
thor of nature has communicated a perpetual 
fecundity, is liable to barrennefs, as to a kind 
of difeafe. After its having received from its 
mafter a divine and immortal youth, which has 
occafioned its being called the common mother 
of all things, becaufe it always has brought 
forth, and ever will bring forth from its womb, 
whatever fubfifts, it is not to be feared, that it 
will fall into decay and old age like man. It is 
neither to the badnefs of the air, nor to length of 
time, that the barrennefs of our lands is to be 
imputed ; but folely to our own fault and neg- 
lect: we fhould blame only ourfelves, who aban- 
don thofe eftates to our flaves, which, in the 


6 days of our anceftors, were cultivated by the 


moft noble and iluftrious.” 
This reflection of Columella’s feems very folid, 


and is-confirmed by experience. The land of Ca- 
naan (and as much may be faid of other countries) 
was very fertile, at the time the people of God 
took poffeffion of it, and had been feven hundred 
years inhabited by the Canaanites. From thence 
to the Babylonifh captivity was almoft a thoufand 
years. In the latter days, there is no mention of 
its being exhaufted, or worn out by time, without 


{peaking 
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fpeaking of the after-ages. If therefore it has been 
almoft entirely barren during a long courfe of years, 
as it is faid, we ought to conclude with Columella, 
that *it is not from its being exhaufted or grown 
old, but becaufe it is deferted and neglected. And 
we ought alfo to conclude, that the fertility of fome 
countries, of which fo much is faid in hiftory, 
arifes from the particular attention of the inhabi- 
tants in tilling the land, in cultivating the vines, 
and breeding of cattle: which important article it 
is now expedient to confider in a particular manner, 
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Of tillage. Countries famous among ft the antients for 
abounding with corn. 


{ Shall confine myfelf, in fpeaking of tillage, to 
what relates to wheat, as the moft important 
part of that fubject. 

The countries moft famous for abounding in 
corn were Thrace, Sardinia, Sicily, Egypt, and 
Africa. 

Athens brought every year only from Byzantium 
four hundred thoufand medimni of wheat, as De- 
mofthenes informs us. The medimnus contained 
fix bufhels, and was fold in his time for no more 
than five drachmas, that is to fay, for fifty pence 
French. How many other cities and countries did 
Thrace furnifh with corn, and how fertile muft it 
confequently have been? 

- It is not without reafon that * Cato the cenfor, 
whofe gravity of manners occafioned him to be fir- 


* Non igitur fatigatione, quemadmodum plurimi crediderunt, 
nec fenio, fed noftra fcilicet inertia minus benigné nobis arva re- 
fpondent. Colum. 1. 2. c. 2. 

* Ille M. Cato Sapiens cellam penariam reip. noftræ, nutricem 
plebis Romane Siciliam nominavit Itaque ad omnes res Sicilia 
provincia femper ufi fumus; ut, quicquid ex fe poffet afferre, id non 
apud eos nafci fed domi noftri conditum putaremus. Cu. Verr. ©: 3. 
De 5. : 
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named the Wife, called Sicily. the magazine and 
nurfing mother of the Roman people. And, in- 
deed, it was from thence Rome brought almoft all | 
her corn, both tor the ufe of the city, and the fubfif- 
tence of her armies. We fee alfo in Livy, that 
Sardinia fupplied the Romans with abundance of 
corn. 

All the world knows how much the land of 
Egypt, watered and enriched by the Nile, which 
ferved it inftead * of the hufbandman,) abounded 
with corn. When Auguftus had reduced it into a 
Roman province, he took particular care of the 
bed and canals of this beneficent river, which by 
NE had been clogged with mud, through the 
neglect of the kings of Egypt, and caufed them to 
be cleanfed by the Roman troops, whom he left 
there. From thence came regularly every year 
twenty millions of bufhels of wheat. “Without this 
fupply, the capitol of the world was in danger of 
perifhing by famine. She faw herfelf in this con- 
dition under Auguftus, for there remained only 
three days provifion of corn in the city. That 
prince, who was full of tendernefs for the people, 
had refolved to poifon himfelf, if the expected fleets 
did not arrive before the expiration of that time. 


They came, and the prefervation of the people was 


attributed to the good fortune of the prince. We 
fhall fee, that wife precautions were afterwards taken 
to avoid the like danger for the future. 

Africa did not ‘give place to Egypt in point of 
fertility.. In one of its countries, one bufhel of 
wheat fown has been obferved to produce an hun- 
dred and fifty. From a fingle grain almoft four 
hundred ears would fometimes {pring up, as we 
find by letters to Auguftus and Nero, from thofe 
who governed Africa under them. ‘This was no 
doubt very uncommon. But the fame Pliny, who 


* Nihil ibi coloni vice fungitur, Pili, 


relates 
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relates thefe faéts, affures us, that in Boeotia and 
Egypt it was a very common thing for a grain to 
produce an hundred and fifty ears; and he obferves, 
upon this occafion, the attention of the divine pro- 
vidence, which hath ordained, that of all the plants 
that which it had appointed for the nourifhment of 
man, and in confequence the moft neceflary, fhould 
be alfo the moft fruitful. | 

I have faid, that Rome at firft brought almoft 
all her corn from Sicily and Sardinia. In procefs 
of time, when fhe had made herfelf miftrefs of Car- 
thage and Alexandria, Africa and Egypt became 
her ftore-houfes. Thofe cities fent numerous fleets 
every year, freighted with wheat for the ufe of the 
people, then lords of the univerfe. And, when the 
harveft happened to fail in one of thefe provinces, 
the other came in to its aid, and fupported the ca- 


pitol of the world. Corn, by this means, was at Liv. L 31. 


a very low price at Rome, and fometimes fold for ™ 5° 


no more than two affes, or pence, a bufhel. The 14.1. 35. 


whole coaft of Africa abounded exceedingly with ™-°: 


corn, in which part of the wealth of Carthage con- 
fifted. The city of Leptis only, fituated in the 
leffer Syrtis, paid a daily tribute to it of a talent, 


that is to fay, of three thoufand livres. In the war 14.1. 43. 
againft Philip, the Carthaginian ambaffadors fup- »-¢- | 


plied the Romans with a million of bufhels of corn, 
and five hundred thoufand of barley. Thofe of 
Maffinifla gave them alfo as much. 

Conftantinople was fupplied in the fame manner, 


when the feat of empire was tranfplanted thither. 


An admirable order was obferved in both thefe ci- 
ties, for fubfifting the immenfe number of people 


that inhabited them. The emperor Conftantine socrat. 1.2, 


caufed almoft fourfcore thoufand bufhels of corn, ¢- 13. 


which came from Alexandria, to be diftributed 
daily at Conftantinople; this was for the fubff- 
tence of fix hundred and:forty thoufand men, the 
Roman bufhel ferving only eight men. When the 


emperor | 
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emperor Septimus Severus died, there was corn in 


the public magazines for feven years, expending 
daily feventy-five thoufand bufhels, that is to fay, 
bread for fix hundred thoufand men. What a pro- 
vifion was this againft the dearth of any future 
years ! : 

Befides thefe I have mentioned, there were ma- 
ny other countries very fruitful in corn. 

For the fowing of an acre only one medimnus of | 
corn was required: Medimnum. The medimnus 


confifted of fix bufhels, each of which contained 
Plin. 1. 18. 


very near twenty pounds weight of corn. (It is ob- 
ferved, in the Speéfacle de la Nature, that the ufual 
and fuficient quantity for fowing an acre is an 
hundred and twenty pounds of corn: which comes 
to the fame amount.) The higheft produce of 

an acre was ten medimni of corn, that is to fay, ten . 
for one; but the ordinary produce was eight, with 
which the hufbandmen were well fatisñed. It is 
from Cicero we have this account; and he muft 
have known the fubje& very well, as he ufes it 
in the caufe of the Sicilians againft Verres. He | 
fpeaks of the country of the Leontines, which was 
one’ of the moft fruitful in Sicily. The higheft 
price of a bufhel of corn amounted to three Sefter- 
ces, or feven pence half-penny. It was lefs than 
that of France by almoft one fourth... Our Septier — 
contains twelve buthels, and is often fold for ten 
livres. By that eftimate our bufhel is worth fix-. 
teen pence, and fomething more; that is to fay, 
twice the price of the bufhel of the antients, and 
fomething more. 

Jl that Cicero relates upon the fubjeét of corn, 
as to its price, how much of it was neceffary for 
fowing an acre, and what quantity it produced be- 
ing fown, ought not to be confidered as an efta- | 
biifhed rule; for that might vary confiderably ac- 
cording to foils, countries, and times, 


The 
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The antients had different methods of threfhing Plin.1. 18° 
their corn; they made ufe, for that purpofe, either “ *” 
of fledges armed with points; or of horfes, which 
they made trample upon it; or of flails, with which 
they beat the fheaves, as is now cuftomary in many 
places. | a 

They alfo ufed various methods for preferving 
corn a great while, efpecially by fhutting it up 
clofe in the ear in fubterranean caverns, which they 
covered on all fides with ftraw, to defend it againft 
damps ; clofing the entrance with great care, to 
prevent the air from getting in. Varro affures us, Lib. 1. de 
that corn would keep good in that manner for fifty ** y 
years. 
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Cultivation of the vine. Wines celebrated in Greece 
and Italy. 


E may believe, that mankind have been no 

lefs induftrious in the cultivation of the 
vine, than in that of corn, though they applied 
themfelves to it later. ‘The Scripture informs us, 
that the ufe of wine was not known till after the 
deluge: Noah began to be an bufbandman, and be Gen, ix, 
planied a vineyard. It was, no doubt, known be- 20. 
fore, but only in the grape, and not as liquor. 
Noah planted it by order, and difcovered the ufe 
that might be made of the fruit, by preffing out 
and preferving the liquor. He was deceived by 
its fweetnefs and ftrength, which he had not expe- 
rienced: And be drank of the wine and was drunken. 
The Pagans transferred the honour of the inven- 
tion of wine to Bacchus, of which they never had 
much knowledge; and what is faid of Noah’s 

| drunkennefs, 
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drunkennefs, made them confider Bacchus as the 


god of drunkennefs and debauch. 

The offspring of Noah, having difperfed into 
the feveral countries of the world, carried the vine 
with them from place to place, and taught the ufe 


to be made of it. Afia was the firft that experienced 


the fweetnefs of this gift, and foon imparted it to 


Europe and Africa. We fee in Homer, that in the’ 
time of the Trojan war, part of the commerce con-_ 


fited in the freight of wines. 
The wine was S kept i in thofe days in large earthen 


jars, or in the fkins of beafts, which cuftom conti- 


nues to this day in countries where wood is not in 
pienty. Îtis believed that we are indebted to the 


Gauls, that fettled on the banks of the Po, for the - 
ufeful invention of preferving our wine in veffels of 


wood exactly clofed, and for retaining it with in 


bounds, notwithftanding its fermentation and 


ftrength. From that time the keeping and tranfport- 


ing it became more eafy, than when it was kept in 
earthen vefiels, which were liable to be broke; or 
in bags of fkin, apt to unfew, or grow mouldy. 


Homer mentions a very famous wine of Maronæ: 
in Thrace, which would bear mixing with twenty 


times as much water. But it was common for the 


natives to drink it unmixed. * Nor have authors” 


been filent upon the exceffive brutalities, to which 


that. nation were fubject. Pliny tells us, that + 
Mucianus, who had saa thrice Conful, being in 


that country in his own time, had experienced the. 


truth of what Homer fays, and feen, that in a cer- 
tain meafure of wine they put fourfcore times as 


* Natis in ufum letitiz fcyphis 
Pugnare Thracum eft. 
‘Hor. Od. 27. |. x 
ith bowls for mirth and joy defign'd 
To fight befits the Thracinn bind. 
ee This was the celebrated Mucianus, wha had fo much foare in 
be election of Vefpañan to the empire. 


4 
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much water; which is four times as much as the 
Grecian poet {peaks of. 

The fame author mentions wines much cele- Pin, 1.14. 
brated in Italy, which took their name from Opi- “* 
mius, in whofe confulate they were made, which 
were preferved to his time, that is, almoft two 
hundred years, and were not to be purchafed for 
money. A very {mall quantity of this, mingled 
with other wines, communicated to them, as was 
pretended, a very furprizing ftrength and exquifite 
flavour. * How great foever the reputation of the 
wines, made in the confulate of Opimius might 
be; or in that of Anicius, for the latter were much 
cried up, Cicero fet no fuch great value upon them; 
and above an hundred years before Pliny writes, he 
found them too old to be fupportable. 

Greece and Italy, which were diftinguifhed in fo 
many other ‘refpects, were particularly fo, by the 
excellency of their wines. 

In Greece, befides many others, the wines of 
Cyprus, Lefbos, and Chio, were much celebrated. 

Thofe of Cyprus are in great efteem to this day. 

+ Horace often mentions thofe of Lefbos, and re- 

prefents them as very wholefome and agreeable. But 

Chio carried it from ail the other countries, and Athen.lr. 
éclipfed their reputation fo much, that the inhabi- P: 263 32 
tants of that ifland were thought to be the firit who 

planted the vine, and taught the ufe of it to other na- 

tions. Ÿ All thefe wines were in {fo great efteem, and 

of fo higha price, that at Rome, fo late as to the in- 


à * Atqui ex note funt optima credo; fed nimia vetuftas nec 
habet eam, quam quzrimus, fuavitatem, nec eft fanè jam tolerabilis. 


Cic. in Brut. n. 287. j 
+ Hic innocentis pocula Lefbii 
Duces fub umbra, Og. 7s Aids 


Beneath the foade you here may dine, 
wa And quaff.the barmlefs Lefhian wine. 
) { Tanta vino Greco gratia erat, ut fingulæ portiones in conviétu 
darentur. L. Lucullus puer apud patrem nunquam lautum con- 
vivium vidit, in quo plus femel Græcum vinum daretur. Plin. ex 
Farro, 1: 14 c: 14. 
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fancy of Lucullus, in their greateft entertainments 
they drank only one cup of them at the end of the 
feaft. Their prevailing qualities were fweetnefs 
and a delicious flavour. 


Plin.I.14.  Pliny was convinced, that the libations of milk 


Ce 12-6 


inftituted by Romulus, and Numa’s prohibition to 
honour the dead by pouring wine upon the funeral 
pile, were proofs that in thofe days vines were very 
{carce in Italy. They increafed confiderably in the 
following ages; and it is very probable, the Ro- 
mans were obliged to the Greeks, whofe vines were 
in high repute, on that account; as they were, in 
procefs of time alfo, for their tafte for arts and 
{ciences. It was * the wines of Italy, in the times 
of Camillus, that brought the Gauls again thither. 
The charms of that liquor, which was entirely new 
to them, were powerful attractions to induce them 
to quit their country. 

Two thirds of all the places famed for the good- 
nefs of wine were in Italy. + The antient cuftom of 
that country, which it ftill retains, was to faften 
their Ÿ vines to trees, and efpecially to the poplar, 
to the tops of which they projected their flender 
circling-branches: this had a very fine effect, and 
was a moft agreeable object to the eye. In feveral 
places they made ufe of props as we do. 


* Eam gentem (Gallorum) traditur fama, dulcedine frugum, 
‘maximéque vini nova tum voluptate captam, Alpes tranfiffe. Liv. | 
Lo 6 fa 

t+ In Campano agro vites populis-nubunt, maritofque complexæ 
atque per ramos earum procacibus brachiis geniculato curfu fcan- 
dentes, cacumina æquant. Plin. 1. 14. c. 1. 

+ From this cuftom three elegant expreffions in Horace take birtb, all 
derived from the fame metaphor. He fays, he marries the trees to the 
wines. Epod. 2. 

Ergo aut adulta vitium propagine 
. Altas maritat populos. 
He calls the fame trees widowers, when the wines are no longer faften- 
ed to them. Od. 5. 1. 4. Aut vitem viduas ducit ad arbores. And 
gives the name of batchelors to the trees which never had the wine an: 
nexed to them : Platanufque celebs evincet ulmos. Od. 15. 1.2. 


The 
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_ The country of Capua alone fupplied them with 
the Maffic, * Calenian, Formian, Czecuban, and 
Falernian, fo much celebrated by Horace. It muft 
be allowed, that the goodnefs of the foil, and the 
happy fituation of all thofe places, contributed very 
much to the excellency of thefe wines; but we 
muft alfo admit, that they owed it more to the 
care and induftry of the hufbandmen, who applied 
themfelves with the utmoft attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the vines. The proof of which is, that 
in + Pliny’s time, which was about an hundred 
years after Horace, the reputation of thefe wines, 
formerly fo famous, was entirely come to nothing, 
through the negligence and ignorance of the vine- 
dreffers, who, blinded by the hope of gain, were 
more intent upon having a great quantity, than 
good wine. : 

Pliny cites feveral examples of the extreme dif- 
ference which cultivation will produce in the fame 
land. Amongft others, he tells us of a celebrated 
Grammarian, who lived in the reign of Tiberius 
and Claudius, and purchafed a vineyard at a fmall 
price, which had long'been neglected by its antient 
matters. The extraordinary care he took of it, 
and the peculiar manner in which he cultivated it, 
occafioned a change in a few years, that feemed 
little lefs than a prodigy; ad vix credibile miraculum 
perduxit. So wonderful a fuccefs, in the midft of 
other vineyards, which were almoft always barren, 
drew upon him the envy of all his neighbours; 


* Cæcubum, & prælo domitam Caleno 

Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Falernæ 

‘Temperant vites, neque Formiani 

Pocula colles. Od, 20. ‘1. r. 

Cacubus and Calenum join 3 

To fill thy bowls with richeft wine: 

My humble cups do not produce 

The Formian or Falerman juice. 

+ Quod jam intercidit incuria coloni Cura, culturaque id con- 
tigerat. Exoluit hoc quoque culpa (Vinitorum) copiæ potius quam 
Bonitati ftudentium. Pliz. 1. 14. c. 6, 
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who, to cover their own floth and ignorance,’ at« 
cufed him of magic and forcery. 

Amongft the vines of Campania, which I have 
mentioned, the Falernian was in great vogue. It 
was very {trong and rough, and was not to be drank 
till it had been kept ten years. To foften that 
roughnefs, and qualify its aufterity, they made 
u& of honey, or mingled it with Chio, and by 
that mixture made it excellent. This ought, in my 
opinion, to be afcribed to the refined and delicate 
tafte of thofe voluptuous Romans, who, in the 
laster times, fpared nothing to exalt the pleafures 
of the table, by whatever was moft agreeable, and 
moft capable of gratifying the fenfes. “There were 
other Falernian wines more temperate and foft, but 
not fo much efteemed. 

The antients, who fo well knew the excellency 
of wine, were not ignorant of the dangers attending 
too free an ufe of it. I need not mention the law 
of Zaleucus, by which the Epizephyrian Locrians 
were univerfally forbid the ufe of wine. upon pain 
of death, except in cafe of ficknefs. The inhabi- 
tants of Marfeilles and Melitus fhewed more mo- 
deration and indulgence, and contented themfelves 
with prohibiting it to women. At * Rome in the 
early ages, young perfons of liberal condition were 
not permitted to ‘drink wine till the age of thirty; — 
but as for the women, the ufe of it was abfolutely. 
forbid to them; and the reafon of that prohibition | 
was, becaufe intemperance of that kind might in- 
duce them to commit the moft exceffive crimes. 
Seneca complains bitterly, that this cuftom was 
almoft univerfally violated in his times. The + 
weak and delicate complexion of the women, fays 


* Vini ufus olim Romanis foeminis ignotus fuit, ne fcilicet in ali- 
quod dedecus prolaberentur : quia proximus a libero patre intem- 
perantiæ gradus ad inconceffam venerem effe confuevit. Val. Max. 
rt €: Ty 

+ Non minis, pervigilant, non minus, potant; & mero viros | 
provocant. | 

| he,# 
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hé, is wot changed; but their manners are changed, 
and no longer the fame; ‘They value themfelves 
upon carrying excefs of wine to as great an height 
as the moft robuft men. Like them they pafs 
whole nights at tables, and, with a full glafs of un- 
mixed wine in their hands, they glory in vying with 
them, and, if they can, in overcoming them. 

The emperor Domitian paffed an edict in rela- Sueton. in 
tion to wine, which feemed to have a juft founda- Dom 
tion. One year having produced abundance. of “ 
wine, and very little corn, he believed they had 
more occafion for one than for the other, and there- 
fore decreed, that no more vines fhould be planted 
in Italy; and that, in the provinces, at leaft one 
half of the vines fhould be rooted up. Philoftra- Philof. 
tus expreffes himfelf, as if the decree ordained, that vit: pol 
they fhould all be pulled up, at leaft in Afia; be- se M 
caufe, fays he, the feditions, which arofe in the 
Cities of that province, were attributed to wine. All 
Afia deputed Scopelianus to Rome upon that occa- 
fion, who profeffed eloquence at Smyrna. He 
fucceeded fo well in his remonftrances, that he ob- 
tained not only, that vines fhould continue to be 
cultivated, but that thofe who neglected to do fo, 
fhould be laid under a fine. It is believed, that his Sueton, in 
principal motive for abolifhing his edict was the Domitian. 
difperfing of papers with two Greek verfes in them, “ "© 
fignifying, that, let him do what he would, there 
would ftill remain wine enough for the facrifice, in 
which an emperor fhould be the offering. 

I fems, however, fays Mr. Tillemont, that his 
edict fubfifted throughout the greateft part of the 
weft to the reign of Probus; that is, almoft two 
hundred years. That emperor, who after many 
wars had eftablifhed a folid peace in the empire, 
employed the troops in many different works, ufe- 
ful to the public; to prevent their growing ener- 
vated through floth, and that the foldier might not 
gat his pay without deferving it. So that as Han- 

Vou. I, D , hibal 
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nibal had formerly planted the whole country of 
Africa with olive-trees, left his foldiers, for want 
of fomething to do, fhould form feditions; Probus, 
in like manner, employed his troops in planting 
vines upon the hills of Gaul, Pannonia, Meefia, 
and in many other countries. He permitted in gene- 
ral the Gauls, Pannonians, and Spaniards, to. have 
as many vines as they thought fit; whereas, from 
the time of Domitian, that permiffion had not been 
granted to any nation of the world. 


SE ER Et wd d, 


Produce of the vines in Italy in Columella’s time. 


7) EFORE I conclude this article upon vines, 
| I cannot omit extracting a paffage of Colu- © 
mella, which explains what profit was made of 
them in his time. He enters, for this purpofe, into 
a detail, which feemed fufficiently curious to me, 
and makes an exact calculation of the expence and 


produce of a vineyard of feven acres. His defign 


is to prove, that the cultivation of vines is more 
beneficial than any other kind of hufbandry, and 
than ‘that of cornitfelf. That might be true in his 
times, but it is not fo in ours, at leaft in the ge- 
neral opinion. This difference arifes, perhaps, 
from the various accidents. to which the vine is 
fubjeét in France, frofts, rains, blights, which are 
not fo much to be apprehended in hot countries. 
To thefe may be added the high price of cafks in 
plentiful years, which fwallows up the greateft part 
of the vine-drefler’s profit; and the cuftoms, which 
very much diminifh the price of wines. Even 
amoneit the antients, all were not of Columella’s 
opinion. * Cato, indeed; gave vines the firft rank, 
_ * Cato quidem dicit [primum agrum effe] ubi vineæ poffunt effe 


bono vino & multe Ali dant primatum bonis pratis—Vineam 
funt qui putent fumptu fruétum devorares Varr. de re ruflic. le i. 
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but thofe only which produced the moft excellent 
liquor, and in great abundance. With the fame 
conditions we ftill think in the fame manner. Ma- 
ny gave the preference to pafture lands; and their 


principal reafon was, that the charges in the culture 


of vines were almoft equal to their produce. 


I. The charges neceffary for feven acres of vines. 


Thefe are, livres. 
1. For the purchafe of a flave, whofe la- 
bour fufficed for the cultivation of feven 


acres of vines, eight thoufand feftertii 1000 
2. For a land of feven acres, feven thoufand 
feftertii Du ot nn dis du 8 


| 3. For the props and other neceffary ex- 
.pences for feven acres, fourteen thou- 


| fand feftertii TS | 750 
| Thefe three fums, added together, amount —— 
| to twenty-nine thoufand feftertii — 3625 


| 4 For the intereft of the aforefaid fum of 
twenty-nine thoufand feftertii for two 
years, during which the land does not 
bear, and the money lies dead, three 
thoufand four hundred and - fourfcore 
| feftertii — ù — hl — 486 
| The total of the expence amounts to thirty- 
two thoufand, four hundred and eighty 


feftertii = ss — 4060 
II. Produce of feven acres of vines. 


The yeatly produce of feven acres of vines is fix 
| thoufand three hundred fefterces: that is, feven 
| hundred fourfcore and feven livres ten fois. Of 
which what follows is the proof. 


The Cu/eus is a meafure which contains twenty | 


| ampbore, or forty urne. The Amphora contains 
| twenty-fix quarts, and fomewhat more. The Cuiews, 
Bots D2 } in 
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in confequence, contains five hundred and twentÿ | 


quarts, which make two hogfheads of the Paris 
meafure, wanting fifty-fix quarts. 

The loweft value of the Culeus is three hundred 
feftertii; that is to fay, thirty feven livres ten fols. 
The leaft produce of each acre was three Cule; 
which were worth nine hundred feftertii, * or an 
hundred and twelve livres ten fols. The feven acres 
therefore produced a profit of fix thoufand three 


hundred feftertii, which make feven hundred four- 


fcore and feven livres ten fols. 

The intereft of the total expence, which is thirty- 
two thoufand four hundred and fourfcore feftertii, 
that is, four thoufand and fixty livres; this inte- 
reft, I fay, at fix per cent. per annum, amounts to 
one thoufand, nine hundred and forty-four feftertii, 
or fomething more, or two hundred and forty 
three livres. . The intereft of the fame fum, arifing 
from the annual produce of a vineyard of fever 
acres, is fix thoufand three hundred feftertii; that 
is, feven hundred fourfcore and feven livres ten 
pence. From whence may be feen, how much the 
latter intereft exceeds the former, which was, how- 
ever, the common intereft of money. This is what 
Columella would prove. 

Befides this produce, Columella reckons another 
profit arifing from Layers. The layer is a young 
fhoot or branch of a vine, which is fet in the earth, 


where it takes root in order for the propagation of : 


the plant. Each acre produced yearly ten thoufand of 
thefe layers at leaft, which fold for three thoufand 


feftertii, or three hundred. and feventy-five livres. . 


The layers produced therefore from the feven acres, 
twenty-one thoufand feftertii, or two thoufand fix 
hundred and twenty livres. Columella computes 
the produce of thefe Layee at the loweft value; for 


* Columella obferves, that. deb acre of Seneca’s vineyards produced 
eight Culei, 1. 3. €. 3.. And Varro, thati in man wy places an acre pro- 
duced from ten to ffiewn, | PUNE es 

as 


a 
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as toh'mflf, he aflures us, his own vineyards pro- 
duced regularly twice as much. He fpeaks only 
of the vines of Italy, and not of thofe of other 
provinces. eset 
Adding the produce of the wine to that of the 
plants or layers, the profit upon feven acres of vines 
amounted to three thoufand four hundred livres. 
The produce of thefe layers, unknown to our 
vine-dreflers, proceeded, no doubt, from the vines 


being very rare in a great number of provinces ; 


and,.the reputation of the vines of. Italy having © 


fpread univerfaily, people came from all parts to 
buy thofe layers, and to enable themfelves, by their 
means, to plant good vineyards in places which 
had none before, or which had only fuch as were 
indifferent. | 


APR eps ICE Arey 
Of the breeding of cattle, 


WY Have faid, that the breeding of cattle is a part 
À of agriculture. It. certainly is an effential part 
-ofit, not only becaufe cattle, from the abundance 
of the dung, fupply the earth with the manure, 
which is neceffary to the prefervation and renova- 
tion of its vigour, but becaufe they fhare with man 
in the labours of hufbandry, and fpare him the 
_greateft part of the toil.. * Hence it was that the 
ox, the laborious companion of man in tilling the 


ground, was fo highly confidered by the antients, : 


that whoever had killed one of them, was punifhed 
with death, as if he had killed a citizen; no doubt, 
becaufe he was efteemed a fort of murtherer of the 
human race, whofe nourifhment and life ftand in 
abfolute need of the aid of this animal. | 


* Bos laboriofiffimus hominis focius agricultura cujus tanta fuit 
--apud antiquos veneratio, ut tam capitale efiet bovem necefle quam 


- civem. Colum. in pref. À. 6. 
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The * farther we look back into antiquity, the 
more we are affured, that in all nations the breed- 
ing of cattle produced confiderable revenues, with- 
out {peaking of Abraham, whofe numerous family 
of domeftics fhews the multitude of his flocks and 


herds, or of his kinfman Laban; the holy Scrip- 


ture oblerves, that the greateft part of Job’s riches 


confified in cattle ; and that he pofleffed feven 


thoufand fheep, three thoufand camels, five hun- 
dred yoke of oxen, and five hundred fhe-affes. 

‘It was by this the land of Promife, though of 
very moderate extent, enriched its princes, and the 
inhabitants of the country, whofe numbers were 
incredible, amounting to more than three millions 
of fouls, including women and children. 

We read that Ahab, king of Ifrael, impofed an | 
annual tribute upon he Moabites, whom he had 
conquered, of an hundred thoufand fheep. How 
much muft this number have multiplied in a fhort 


time, and what abuncance occafioned throughout 


the whole country ! 

The holy Scripture, in reprefenting Uzziah as a 
prince accomplifhed for every part of a wife go- 
vernment, does not fail to inform us, that he had 
a great number of hufbandmen and vineyards, 
and that he fed abundance of cattle. He caufed 
great inclofures to be made in the countries, and 
vaft houfes for fothering the flocks and herds, with 
lodges, fortified with towers, for the fhepherds ta 
fétire to with their flocks, and to fecuré them 
againft irruprions ; he alfo took care to have great 
numbers of Cains cut for watering the flocks ; ; 
works not fo fplendid; but no lefs eflimable than 
the moft fuperb palaces. It was, without doubt, 
the particular protection, which he gave to all who 
were employed in the cultivation of lands, or the 


_# In rufticatione vel a antiquiflisna eft ratio pafcendi, endemate & 
queituofiffima. Ibid, 


breeding 
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breeding of cattle, that rendered his reign one of 
the moit opulent Judæa had ever feen. And he 
did thus, faith the Scripture, becaufe be loved buf- 
bandry: Erat enim bomo agriculture deditus. The 
text is ftill ftronger in the Hebrew; gua diligebat 
terram, becaufe be loved the ground. He took de- 
light in it; perhaps cultivated it with his own 
hands; at leaft, he made hufbandry honourable, 


he knew all the value of it, and was fenfible that — 


the earth, manured with diligence and fkill, was 
an affured fource of riches both to the prince and 
people; he therefore thought attention to hufban- 
dry one of the principal duties of the fovereignty, 
though often the molt neglected. 1 
The Scripture fays alfo of the holy King Heze- 
kiah, Moreover be provided him cities and poffefions of 
flocks and berds in abundance, for God bad given him 


2 Chron. 


XXX1l- 29. 


Jubflance very much. It is eafy to conceive, that the © 


fhéaring of fheep alone, without mentioning other 
advantages from then, could not but produce a 
very confiderable revenue in the country, where an 
almoft innumerable multitude were continually fed. 
And hence we find, that the time for fhearing of 
fheep was a feafon of feftiviry and rejoicing. 
_, Amoneft the antient Pagans, the riches of the 
kings confifted in cattle; as we find from Latinus 
in Virgil, and Ulyfés in Homer. It was the fame 
amongit the Romans, who, by the antient Jaws, 
did not pay fines in money, but in oxen and fheep. 
We muft not be furprifed, after having confi- 
dered the great advantages produced by the breed- 
ing and feeding of cattle, that fo wife a man as 
Varro has not difdained to give us an extenfive ac- 
count of all the beafts that aré of any ufe to the 
country, either for tillage, breed, or for carriage, 
and the other conveniencies of man. He fpeaks 
firft of fmall cattle, fheep, goats, and hogs: greges. 
He proceeds next to the large beafts, oxen, afles, 
horfes, and camels: armenta. And he concludes with 
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fowl, which may be called domeftic animals, i/- 
latice pecudes ; pigeons, turtle-doves, fowls, geefe, 
and many others. Columella enters into the fame 
detail; and Cato the cenfor runs over part of it. 
The latter, upon being afked what was the fureft 
and fhorteft method to enrich a country, replied, 
the feeding of cattle, which is attended with an in- 
finity of advantages to thofe who apply themfelves 
to it with diligence and induftry. 

And, indeed, the beatts, that labour in the field, 
render mankind continual and important fervices 
and the advantages he reaps from them, do not 


conclude even with their lives. They fhare with 
him, or rather fpare him the moft laborious part of 


the work, without which the earth, however fruit- 


fal in itfelf, would continue barren, and not produce 


him any increafe. They ferve him in bringing home 
with fatety into his houfe, the riches he has amafied 
without doors, and to carry him on his journies. 
Many of them cover his table with milk, cheefe, 
wholefome food, and even the moft exquifite difhes ; 
and fupply him with the rich materials of the ftuffs 
he is in want of for cloathing himfelf, and with a 
thoufand other conveniencies of life. 

We fee, from what has been faid hitherto, ‘that 
the country covered with corn, wine, flocks, and 
herds, is a real Peru to man, and a much more 
valuable and eftimable one, than that from whence 
he extracts gold and filver, which, without the 
other, would not preferve him-from ‘perithing: with 
hunger, thirft, and cold. Placed in the midft of 
a fertile territory, he beholds around him at one 
view all his riches; and, without -quitting his little 
empire, he finds immenfe and innocent treafures | 
within his reach. Thefe he regards, no doubt, as 
gifts fiom the liberal hand of that fupreme Maf- 
ter, to whom he is indebted for all things; but 
he regards them alfo as the fruits of his own la- 


bour, and that renders them ftill more grateful 


to him, nae 
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Eunoctncy and pleafure of a rural life, and of agriculture. 


HE revenues and profits which arife from 

the culture of lands, are neither the fole, nor 

the greateft advantage: accruing from it, All the 
authors, who have wrote upon * rural life, have al- 
ways fpoken of it with the higheft praifes, as of a 
wiie and happy ftate, which inclines a man to juf- 
tice, temperance, fobriety, fincerity, and, ina word, 
to every virtue; which in a manner fhelters him 
from ali paffions, by keeping him within the limits 
of his duty, and of a daily employment, that 
leaves him little leifure for vices: luxury, avarice, 
injuftice, violence, and ambition, the almoft infe- 
atable companions of riches, take up their ordi- 
nary refidence in great cities, which fupply them 
with the means and occafions: the hard and labo- 
rious life of the country does not admit of thefe 
vices. This gave room for the poets to feign, that 
Aftræa, the goddefs of juftice, had her laft refi- 
dence there, before fhe intirely quitted the earth. 
We fee in Cato the form of a prayer ufed by the 
country-people, wherein may be difcerned the pre- 
cious tokens of the antient tradition of men, who 
attributed every thing to God, and addrefled them- 
felves to him in all their temporal neceffities, be- 
caufe they knew he prefided over all things, and 
that all things depended on him. I fhall repeat a 
good part of it, and hope it will not be unaccep- 


* In urbe luxuries creatur: ex luxuria exiftat avaritia neceffe 
eft: ex avaritia erumpat audacia: inde omnia fcelera gignuntur— 


In rufticis moribus, in viétu arido, in hac horrida incultaque vita. 


iftiufmodi maleficia gigni non folunt———Cupiditates porro que 
poflunt effe in eo, qui ruri femper habitarit, & in agro colendo vix- 
erit ? Quæ vita maximé disjunéta a cupiditate, & cum officio con« 
junéta Vita autem ruftica parfimoniz, diligentiæ, jufbitiæ, ma- 


giftra eft. Cie, pro Rofe. Amer. n. 39. & 75. 


table. 


At 
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table. It is in a ceremony, called Soktaurilia, and, 
according to fome, Swovetaurilia, in which the coun- 
try-people made a proceffion round their lands, and 
offered libations and facrifices to certain gods. 
Father Mars, faid the fuppliant, I humbly 
‘ implore and conjure you to be propitious and 
favourable to me, my family, and all my do- 
meftics, in regard to the occafion of the prefent 
*¢ proceffion in the fields, lands, and eftate: To 
‘prevent, avert, and remove from us all difeafes 
“€ known and unknown, defolations, ftorms, cala- « 
mities, and peftilential air: to make our plants, 
corn, vines, and trees, grow and come to per- 
fection: to preferve our fhepherds and flocks : 
«© To grant thy prefervation of life and health to 
«© me, my family, and all my domeftics.” , What 
a reproach is it that Chriftians, and often. thofe 
who have the greateft fhare in the goods of this 
world; fhould in thefe days be fo little careful to 
demand them from God, and be afhamed to thank 
him for them! Amongft the Pagans all their meals : 


. began and ended with prayers, which are now ba- 


nifhed from almoft all our tables. 

Columella enters into a detail upon the duties of 
the mafter or farmer, in regard to his domeftics, 
which feems full of reafon and humanity. % Care 
“ ought to be taken, fays he, that they are well 
«¢ clad, but without finery: that they are defended 
‘ againft the wind, cold, and rain. In directing © 
them, a * medium fhould be obferved between 
too great indulgence and exceffive rigour, in 
€ order to make them rather fear, than experience, 
€ feverities and chaftifements; and they fhould be 
“* prevented from doing amifs by diligence, and | 
‘<¢ their mafter’s prefence: for good conduct cone … 
« ffts in preventing, inftead of punifhing, faults. 


n 


Foid, 1,32, 6 When they are fick, care fhould be taken, that — 


* The lands were cultivated by faves. 


« they 
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“ they are well tended, and that they want for 
nothing; which is the certain means to make 
“ their bufinefs grateful to them.” He recom- 
mends alfo the fame ufage of flaves, who often 
worked laden with chains, and who were generally 
treated with great rigour. | 

What he fays, with regard to the miftrefs of a Colum. in 
country-family, is very remarkable: Providence, Pa a 
in uniting man and woman, intended they fhould 
be 4 mutual fupport to each other, and for that 
reafon affigned co each of them their peculiar func- 
tions. The man, defigned for bufinefs without 
dcors, is obliged to expofe himfelf to heat and cold; 
to undertake voyages by fea, and journeys by land; 
to fupport the labours of peace and war; that is, 
to apply himfelf to the works of the field, and in 
carrying arms: all exercifes which require a body 
robuft, and capable of bearing fatigues. The wo- 
man, on the contrary, too weak to fuftain thefe 
offices, is referved for affairs within doors. The 
care of the houfe is confided to her; and as the 
proper qualities for her employment are attention 
and exactnefs, and as. fear renders us more exact 
and attentive, it was  neceffary that the woman 
fhould be more timorous. On the contrary, becaufe 
the man aéts and labours almoft always without 
doors, and is often obliged to defend himfelf againft 
injuries, God has infufed into him boldnefs and 
courage. Hence * in all ages, both amongft the 
Greeks and Romans, the government of the houfe 
devolved upon the women, that their hufbands, 
after having tranfacted their bufinefs abroad, might 
return to their houfes free from all cares, and find 
a perfect tranquillity at home. 

é 

* Nam & apud Grecos, & mox apud Romanos ufque in patrum 
noftrorum memoriam, fere domefticis labor matronalis fuit, tanquam 


ad requiem forenfium exercitationum omni cura depofita patribus- 
familias intra domefticos penates recipientibus, 


This 
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This is what Horace defcribes fo elegantly in one 
of his odes *, which Dryden tranflates thus: 


But if a chafte and pleafing wife, 
To eafe the bus’nefs of bis life, 
Divides with him bis boufhold care, 
Such as the Sabine matrons were, 
Such as the fwift Apulians bride. 
Sun-burnt and fwartky though fhe be, 
Will fire for winter's nights provide, 
And without noife will over fee 
His children and bis family ; 
And order all things till be come, 
Sweaty, and over-labour'd, homes 
If fhe in pens bis flock will fold, 
And then produce her dairy tore, 
And wine to drive away the cold, 


And unbought dainties of the poor, &c. 


The antients feem to have excelled themfelves in 
treating this on fubject, fo'many fine thoughts and 
beautiful expreffions it fupplies:: Mr. Rollin gives 
here a profe tranflation of the paffage at bottom, in the 
Georgics; which, 1t was conceived, would be no lefs 
agrecable in Mr. Dryden's Verfion : 


+ © happy, if be knew his happy frate, 
The fwain, who, free from bus nefs and debate, 
Receives 


* Quod fi pudica mulier in partem juvet 

Domum atque dulces liberos, 

(Sabina qualis aut perufta folibus 
Pernicis uxor Appuli) 

Sacrum vetuttis extruat lignis focum 
Laffi fub adventum viri; 

Claudenfque textis cratibus letum pecus, 
Diftenta ficcet ubera, 

Et horna dulci vina promens dolio, 
Dapes inemptas apparet, &c. Hor. Fp.2, © 

+ O fortunatos nimium, fua fi bona normt, 


sibs quibus ipfa, procul difcordibus armis, 
Fundit 
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Receives bis eafy food from nature's band, 
And juft returns of cultivated land. 
No palace, Sc. 
But eafy, quiet, a fecure retreat, 
A bormlefs life, that knows not how to cheat, 
With bome-bred plenty the rich owner blefs, 
“ind rural pleafures crown bis happine/s. 
Unvex’d with quarrels, undifiurb’d with noife, 
The country-king bis peaceful realm enjoys : 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 
Of meads, and ftreams, that thro’ the valleys glide; 
And foady groves, that eafy fleep invite, 
. And, after toilfome days, a foft repofe at night. 
Wild beafts of nature in bis woods abound, 
And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
… Inur’d, to bardfbip, and to homely fare. 
Nor venerable age is wanting there 
In great examples to the youthful train : 
Nor aresthe Gods ador’d with rites prophane. 
From hence Affrea took ber flight, and here 
‘The prints of her departing fleps appear. 
" su - GE Lib. II. |. 430. 
The fine defcription Cicero gives us, in his effay 
upon old-age, of the manner in which corn and 
grapes gradually arrive at perfect maturity, fhews 
his tafte for a country life, and inftructs us, at 


the fame time, in what manner we ought to confi- © 


der thofe wonderful productions, that merit our ad- 
miration no lefs from their being common and 
& 


Fundit humo facilem victum juftiffima tellus. ss 
Si non, &c. . 
At fecura quies, & nefcia fallere vita, 
Dives opum variarum 3 at latis otia fundis, 
Speluncæ, vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe, , 
Mugitufque boum, mollefque fub arbore fomni 
Non ablunt: illic faltus ac luftra ferarum, 
_Et patiens operum, parvoque aflueta juventus, 
Sacra Defim, fanétique patres. Extrema per illos 
Juftitia excedens teryis vefligia fecit. 
| Vire, Georg, À 2. 
annual. 
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annual. And, indeed, if a fimple defcription gives 
fo much pleafure, what effect, in a mind rationally 
curious, ought the reality itfelf to have, and the 

actual view of what pafies in vines and fields of! 
corn, till the fruits of both are brought in and laid 
up in cellars and barns? And as much may be faid 
of all the other riches, with which the earth annually 
cloaths herfelf. 

This is what makes refidence in the country fo 
agreeable and delightful, and fo much the defire 
of magiftrates and perfons employed in ferious and 
important affairs. Tired and fatigued with the 
continual cares of the city, they naturally cry out 
with Horace: * ** O country, when fhall I fee you? 
“ When will it be allowed me to forget, in thy 
** charming retreats, my cares and folicitude, either 
‘6 in amufing myfelf with the books of the antients, 
“ or enjoying the pleafure of having nothing to 
‘ do, or repofing myfelf in fweet flumber?” The. 
pureft pleafures, are no doubt, to be found there. 
The country feems, according to the happy expref-. 
fion of the fame poet, to + reftore us to ourfelves, 
in relieving us from a kind of flavery, and in: 
placing us where we may juftly be faid to live and 
reign. Weenter, in a manner, into a converfa- 
tion with the trees and plants; we queftion them ; 
we make them give us an account of the fruits they 


* Orus, quando ego te afpiciam, quandoque licebit 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc fomno, & inertibus horis, 
Ducere follicitæ jucunda oblivia vite ? 


O rural fcenes, and O ferene abodes, 
Wherein we fem to emulate the gods, | 
When, void of care, of pahion, and of. PRE 
And all the bufy ills of tedious life, 
With you my happy hours Jhall I employ 
In fweet vicifitudes of reft and joys y 
In books that raife the Soul, and learned cafés | 
in fleep, in leifure, and in ‘what I pleafe ? Päraph. 
+ Vilice fylvarum, & mihi me reddentis agelli. 
Hor. Ep. 14. HN Ÿ 
Vivo & regno, fimul ifta reliqut, &ce 
| ‘ow Ep, 10.12% 
produce, — 
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produce, and receive fuch excufes as they have to 
make, when defective in bearing* : alledging fome- 
times the great rains, fometimes exceflive heats, 
fometimes the feverity of the cold. It is Horace 
who lends them this language. 

All T have faid fufficiently implies, that I fpeak 
no longer of that painful and laborious tillage, to 
which man was at firft condemned: but that I have 


another in view, intended for his pleafure, and to 


employ him with delight; an employment perfectly 
conformable to his original inftitution, and the 
defign of his Creator, as it was commanded Adam 
immediately after his formation. In effect, it feems 
to fuggeft to us the idea of the terreftrial paradife, 
and to partake, in fome meafure, of the happy 
fimplicity and innocence which reigned there. We 
find that in all times, it has been the moft grateful 
amufement of princes, and. the moft powerful 
kings. Without mentioning the famous hanging 


gardens, with which Babylon was adorned, the — 


Scripture informs us, that Ahafuerus (Darius, fon 
of Darius Hyftafpes) had planted part of the 
trees of his garden, and that he cultivated it with 
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his own royal hands: Fuffit convivium preparari in Etther i. ¢. 


veftibulo borti ES nemoris, quod regio cultu «FP manu 
confitum erat. [I do not find the latter part of this text 
in the Englifh Bible] We have faid, that Cyrus 
the younger anfwered Lyfander, who admired the 
beauty, ceconomy, and difpofition of his gardens, 
that himfelf had drawn the plan, laid them out, 
and planted many of the trees with his own hands: 


Ego omnia ifta fum dimenfus: mei funt ordines, mea Cic. de 


defcriptio: multe etiam iftarum arborum mea manu Junt Senec. tut. 
n, 59. 


fate. 


. * Fundufque mendax, arbore nunc aquas 
. Culpante, nunc torrentia agros + 
Sidera, nunc hiemes iniquas. Hor. Od, 1, 1, 3. 
When the land fails; and in its fruits, 
Againft the foow'ry skies imputes, 
Or the whole blame with equal reafon cafts 
On fummer’s fuliry funs, or avinter’s fatal blafts, 


We 


\ 
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We fhould never be willing to quit fo delightful 
a refidence, were it poffible for us to poffefs it 
always; and have endeavoured, at leaft for our 
confolation, to impofe a kind of illufion upon our- 
felves, by traniporting the country in a manner in- 
to the midft of cities; not a fimple and almoft wild 
country, but a trimmed, laid out, embellifhed, I had 
almoft faid, painted country. I mean thofe adorned 
and elegant gardens, which prefent fo grateful and 
{plendid a view to our eyes. What beauty, riches, 
abundance, variety of {weets, colours and objects!" 
To fee * the invariable conftancy and regularity of 
flowers, in fucceeding each other, (and as much 
may be faid of fruits) one would think that the 
earth, attentive to pleafing its mafter, endeavours 
to perpetuate her prefents, by continually paying 
him the new tributes of every feafon, What a 
throng of reflexions does not this fugeelt to a 
curious, and ftill more to a religious, mind! 

Pliny, after having confefied, that no eloquence 
was capable of expreffing duly the incredible abun- 
dance and wonderful variety of the riches and. 
beauties, which nature feems to fpread with com- 
placency and delight throughout gardens, adds a 
very juft and inftructive remark. + He obferves 
upon the difference nature has made, as to the dura- 
tion of trees and flowers. To the trees and plants 
defigned for the nourifhment of man with their 
fruits, and for the ftructure of fhips and edifices, fhe 
has granted years, and even ages of time. To 
flowers and fweets, which ferve only for pleafure, 
fhe has given only fome moments and days of life; 


* Sed illa quanta benignitas nature, quod tam multa ad vefcen= — 
dum, tam varia, tamque jucunda gignit; neque ea uno tempore — 
anni, ut femper & novitate deleétemur, & copia. Cic. de nat. deor. 
1.2. n+ 1317. a 

+ Quippe reliqua ufus alimentique gratia genuit: ideoque fecula 
annofque tribuit 1is. Flores vero odorefque in diem gignit: magna, 
ut palam eft, admonitione hominum, quæ fpeétatifhmè floreant — 
celerrime marceflere, Pin, 1, 2, €. 7e 
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as if fhe intended to admonifh us, that what is 
moft fhining and fpléndid fooneft fades, and pafies 
away with rapidity. Malherbe expreffes this latter 
thought in a very lively manner, where he deplores 
the death of a very young and beautiful perfon: 


Et rofe ella æ vecu ce qui vivant les rofes, 
L’efpace d’un matin. 
And liv'd à rofe, as rofes live, 
À fingle morning’s fpace. 


It is the great advantage of agriculture to be 
more ftriétly united with religion and alfo moral 
Virtue, than any other art; which made Cicero fay, 
as we have feen, that a country life came neareft 


to that of the wife man; that is, it was a kind of 


practical philofophy. 

~ To conclude this fmall treatife where I began it, 
it muit be confefléd, that, of all human employ- 
ments, which have no immediate relation to God 
and juftice, the moft innocent is agriculture. It 
was, as has been faid, that of the frft man in his 
ftate of innocence and duty. It afterwards became 
part of the penance impofed on him by God. So 
that, both in the ftates of innocence and fin, * it 
was commanded to him, and in his perlon to all 
his defcéndants. It is, however, become, in the 
judgment of pride, the meaneft and moft con- 
temptible of employments: and, whilft ufelefs arts, 
which conduce only to luxury and voluptuoufnefs, 
are protected and honoured, all thofe who labour 
for the welfare and happinefs of others are aban- 
doned to voverty and mifery. 


_ * Hate not laborious work, nor the husbandry, which the moft High 
bath created, Ecclefialt. vii. a5. 


: 
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Excellency and advantages of commerce. 


WOT may be faid, without fear of being fufpected 
of exaggeration, that commerce is the moft fo- | 
lid foundation of civil fociety, and the moft ne- 
ceffary principle to unite all men, of whatever 
country or condition they are, with each other. 
By its means the whole world is but one city, and 
one family. It is the fource of univerfal plenty to 
every part of it. The riches of one nation become 
thofe of all people, and no country is barren, or at 
Jeaft fenfible of its fterility. All its neceffities are 
provided for in time from the extremities of the 
univerfe; and every region is amazed to find itfelf 
abound in foreign productions, and inriched with: 
a thoufand commodities, unknown to itfelf, and 
which however compole all that is moft agreeable in. 
life. It is by the commerce of the fea and rivers, 
that is to fay, by navigation, that God has united 
all mankind amongft themfelves in fo wonderful 
a mannef, by teaching them * to direct and govern 
the two moft violent things in nature, the fea and 
the winds, and to fubflitute them to their ufes and 
eccafions, He has joined the moft remote péople 
by this means, and preferved, amongft the different 
nations, an image of the dépendance he has or 


* Quas res violentiffimas natura genuit, earum moderationem 
nos foli habemus, maris atque ventorum, propter nauticarum rerum 
fcientiam. Circ. de Nat, der. 1. 2. p. x5. 
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‘dained in the feveral parts of the fame body by the 
‘veins and arteries. | 

This is but a weak, a flight idea, of the advan- 
tages arifing from commerce to fociety in general. 
With the leaft attention to particulars, what won- 
ders might we not difcover ? But this is not the 
proper place for fuch inquiries. I fhall confine 


myfelf to one reflection; which feems very proper 


for out underftanding at once the weaknefs and 
erandeur of man. | 

I fhall confider him at firft in the higheft degree 
of elevation to which he is capable of attaining, 
I mean upon thethrone: lodged in fuperb palaces; 
furrounded with all the fplendor of the royal dig- 
nity; honoured and almoft adored by throngs of 
courtiers, wlio tremble in his prefence; placed in 
the centre of riches and pleafures, which. vie with 
each other for his favour; and fupported by nume- 
rous armies, who wait only to obey his orders. 
Behold the weight of human greatnefs! But what 
becomes of this fo powerful, fo awful, prince, if 
commerce happens to. ceafe on a fudden; if he is 
reduced to himfelf, to his own induftry and per- 
fonal endeavours? Abandoned to himfelf in this 
manner ; divefted of that pompous outfide, which 
is not him, and is abfolutely foreign to his per- 
fon; deprived of the fupport of others, he falis 
back into his native mifery and indigence; and, 
to furn up all in a word, he is no longer any 
thing. 

Let üs now confider man in 4 mean condition, 
inhabiting a little houfe ; reduced to fubfift on a 
little bread, meat, and drink; covered with the 
plaineft cloaths; and enjoying, in his family, not 
without difficulty, the other conveniencies of life. 
What feeming folitudé, what a forlorn ftate; what 
oblivion feems he in, with regard to all other mor- 
tals! We are much deceived, when we think in 
this manner. The whole univerfe is attentive to 
a. 2 him. 
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him. A thoufand hands work for his occafion$, 
and to cloath and nou:ifh him. For him manu- 
factures are eftablifhed, granaries and cellars filled 
with corn and wine, and different metals extraéted 
from the bowels of the earth with fo much danger 
and difficulty. 

There is nothing, even to the things that mi- 
nifter to pleafure and voluptuoufnefs, which the 
moft remote nations are not follicitous to transfer 


to him through the moft ftormy. feas. Such are 


the fupplies, which commerce, or to fpeak more > 


properly, Divine Providence, always employed for 
our occafions, continually procures for us all, for 
each of us in particular : fupplies, which to judge 
aright of them, are, in a manner, miraculous, 
which ought to fill us with perpetual admiration, 
and make us cry out with the prophet, in the tranf- 


ports of a lively gratitude: O Lord, what is man, ‘ 
that thou art mindful of him, or the fon of man that 


thou vifiteft him ? 


It would be to no purpofe for us to fay, that we ! 


have no obligation for thofe who labour for us in 
this manner, becaufe their particular intereft puts 


them in motion. This is true; but is their work 


therefore of lefs advantage to us? God, to whom 


alone it belongs to produce good from evil itfelf, 
makes ufe of the covetoufnefs of fome for the be- … 
nefit of others. It is with this view providence 


has eftablithed fo wonderful a diverfity of. condi- — 


tions amongit us, and has diftributed the goods of 


life with fo prodigious an inequality. If all men 
were eafy in their fortunes, were rich and'ovulent, 
who amongit us would give himfelf the trouble to 
till the earth, to dig in “the mine, or to crofs the 


feas ? Poverty or covetoufnefs charge themfelves, . 


with thefe Jaborious, but ufeful toils. From 
whence it is plain, that all mankind, rich or poor, 
powerful or impotent, kings or fubjecs, have a 
fhtitiial dependance upon each other for the:de- 

mands 
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mands of life; the poor not being able to live 
without the rich, nor the rich without the labour 
of the poor. And it is commerce, fubfifting from 
thefe different interefts, which fupplies mankind 
with all their neceffitics, and, at the fame time, 
with all their conveniencies. 


7 des neg Roe OT MD 


Antiquity of commerce. Countries and cities moft famed 
for tt. 


T is very probable, that commerce is no lefs 

antient than agriculture. It begun, as was na- 
tural, between private perfons, mankind affifting 
each other with whatfoever they had of ufeful and 
neceflaty to human life. Cain, no doubt, fupplied 
Abel with corn, and the fruits of the earth for his 
food: and Abel, in exchange, fupplied Cain with 
{kins and flecces for his cloathing, and with milk, 
curds, and perhaps meat for his table. ‘Lubalcain, 
‘folely employed in works of copper and iron, for 
the various ufes and occafions of life, and for arms 
to defend men, either againft human enemies or 
wild beafts, was certainly obliged to exchange his 
brafs and iron works for other merchandife, necef- 
fary to feeding, cloathing, and lodging him, Com- 
merce afterwards, extending gradually from neigh- 
bour to neighbour, eftablithed itfelf between cities 
and adjacent countries, and, after the deluge, en- 
larged its bounds to the extremities of the world, 


The holy Scripture gives us a very antientiex- Gen. 
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ample of traffic by the caravans of the Ifhmaelites *xvii- 25- 


and Midianites, to whom Jofeph was fold by his 
brethren. They were upon their return from Gi- 
lead, with their camels Jaden with fpices, aromatic 
goods, and with other precious merchandife of 
that country. Thefe they were carrying into Egypt, 
where there was a great demand for them, occa- 


Beste: 5 fioned 
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fioned by their cuftom of embalming the bodies ! 
of men, after their death, with great care and © 
expence. 

Homer * informs us, that it was the. PA of | 
the heroic age of the fiege of Troy, for the diffe- 
rent nations to exchange the things that were moft 
neceflary for life with each other; a proof, fays 
Pliny, that it was rather neceffity than avarice, — 
that gave birth to this primitive commerce. We 
read, in the feventh book of " Hiad, that upon 
the aprival of certain veflels, the troops went in. 
crowds to purchafe wine, fome with copper, and 
others with iron, fkins, oxen, and flaves. 

We find no navigators in hiftory fo antient as 


the Egyptians and Pheenicians. Thefe two neigh- 


bouring nations feem to have divided the commerce 
by fea ‘between them: the Egyptians had poffefied . 
themfel ves chiefly of the trade of the Eaft, by the ! 
Red fea; and she Phoenicians of that of the Wet, 
by che Mediterranean. 

What fabulous authors fay of Ofiris, who is sie 


Bacchus of the Greeks, that he undertook the con- » 


queft of the Indies, as Sefoftris did afterwards, 
makes it probable, that the Egyptians carried on ! 
a great trade with the Indians. | 

-As the commerce of the Phænicians was much « 
more to the weft than that of the Egyptians, it is no 
wonder that they are more celebrated upon that ac- | 
count by the Greek and Roman authors. Herodotus | 
fays, that they were the carriers of the merchandife 
of Egypt and Aff ÿria, and tranfacted all their trade . 
for them, as if the Egyptians had not employed 
themfelves in it; and that they have been believed 
the inventors of traffic and navigation, though the \ 
Egyptians have a more legitimate claim to that. 


x Quantum feliciore ævo, cum res ipfæ permutabantur inter fefe, — 
ficut & Trojanis temporibus faétitatum Hcmero credi convenit! 
Ita enim, ut opinor, commercia viétüs gratia inventa. Alios coriis 
boum, alios ferro captivifque rebus emptitelf tradit, Plin. 1.33. c. 7. 
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glory. Certain it is, the Phosnicians diftinguifhed 
: themfelves moft by antient commerce, and are alfo 

a proof to what añ height of glory, power, and 


wealth, a nation is capable of raifing itfelf only 


by trade. | 

This people poflefied a narrow track of land 
upon the fea-coaft, and Tyre itfelf was built in a 
very poor foil; and, had it been richer and more 
fertile, it would not have been fufficient for the 
fupport of the great number of inhabitants, which 
the early fuccefs of its commerce drew thither. 

Two advantages made them amends for this de- 
fe&. They had excellent ports upon the coafts of 
: their fmall ftate, particularly that of their capitol ; 
and they had naturally fo happy a genius for trade, 
that they were looked upon as the inventors of 
commerce by fea, efpecially of that carried on by 
long voyages. ‘ 

The Phoenicians knew fo well how to improve 
both thefe advantages, that they foon made them- 
felves mafters of the fea, and of trade. Libanus, 
and other neighbouring mountains, fupplying them 
with excellent timber for building of vefiels, in a 
little time they fitted out numerous fleets of mer- 
‘chant-thips, which hazarded voyages into unknown 
"regions, in order to eftablifh a trade with them. 
They did not confine themfelves to the coafts and 
+ ports of the Mediterranean, they entered the ocean 
by the ftreights of Cadiz or Gibraltar, and extended 
their correfpondence to the right and left. As 
their people multiplied almoft infinitely, by the 
great number of ftrangers, whom the defire of gain, 
_ and the certain opportunity of inriching themfelves, 
drew to their city, they faw themfelves in a con- 
dition to plant many remote colonies, and parti- 
eularly the famous one of Carthage, which, retain- 
ing the Phoenician fpirit, with regard to traffic, 
did not give place to Tyre itfelf in trading, and 


E 4 furpafied, . 
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furpaffed it exceedingly by the extent of dominion, « 
: and the glory of mulitary expeditions. | 
The ‘degree of glory and power, to which com- — 
merce and navigation had elevated the city of Tyre, 
rendered it fo famous, that we could fcarce believe # 
there is no exaggeration in what profane authors 
report of it, if the prophets themfelves had not 
fpoken of it with ftill greater magnificence. Tyre, 
fays Ezekiel, to givé us fome idea of its power, 
Exckiel, 18 a fuperb veflel. They have made all thy fhip-boards 
ch. xxvii. of fir-trees of Senir, they have taken cedars from Le- 
MOST anon to make mafis for thee. Of the oaks of Bafhan 
have they made thine oars: the company of the Afbu- 
rites bave made thy benches of ivory, brought out of 
the ifles of Chittim. Fine linnen, with broidered work — 
from Egypt, was that which thou fpreadeft forth to be 
thy fail: blue and purple from the illes of Elia 
cas that which covered thee. The inhabitants of 
Zidon and. Arvad were thy mariners: thy wife men, — 
O Tyrus, that were in thee, were thy pilots. ‘The 
prophet, by this figurative language,, defigns to 
fhew us the power of this city. But he gives, with : 
more energy, a circumftantial account of the dif- « 
ferent people with whom it traded. The merchan- 
difes of the whole earth feemed to be laid up in 
this city, and the reft of the world appeared lefs 
its allies than tributaries. 
Id.v.20 The Carthaginians trafficked with Tyre for all 
p24. forts of riches, and filied its markets with filver, — 
iron, pewter, and lead. Greece, * Tubal and Me- 
fhech, brought it faves, and vefiels of ie T To- 
aie fup pplied it with horfes and mules. + Dedan 
with éléphants teeth and ebony. ‘The Syrians ex- 
pofed to fale in it pearls, purple, a cloaths, — 


$ és ogarmah, Capp sits wiih whence came the fixe borfes, of 
svbtch the emperors veferved thebeft for their own fables. 


q Dedan. The people of Arabia. | 
| lawn, | 
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lawn, filk, and all forts of precious merchandife. 
The people of Judah and Ifrael brought thither 
the fineft wheat, balm, honey, oyl, and fruits. Da- 
mafcus fent it excellent wine, and wool of the moft 
lively and moft exquifite dyes: other people fur- 
nifhed it with iron work, myrrh, the aromatic 
calamus, and carpets of exquifite workmanfhip to 
fit upon, * Arabia, and all the princes of Cedar, 
brought thither their flocks of lambs, fheep, and 
goats. + Shebah and Raamah, the moft excellent 
fumes, precious ftones, and gold; and others ce- 
dar-wood, bales of purple, embroidered cloathing, 
and every kind of rich goods. 

I fhall not undertake to diftinguifh exactly the 
fituation of the different nations, of whom Ezekiel 
fpeaks, this not being the proper place for fuch a 
difquifition. It fuffices to obferve, that this long 
enumeration, into which the holy Spirit has 
thought fit to defcend, with regard to the city of 
Tyre, is an evident proof, that its commerce had 
no other bounds than the world, as known at that 
time. Hence it was confidered, as the common 
metropolis of all nations, and as the queen of the 
fea. {faiah paints its grandeur and ftate in moft 
lively, but very natural, colours, where he fays, 
that Tyre wore a diadem upon her brows; that 
the moft illuftrious princes of the univerfe were 
her correfpondents, and could not be without her 
traffic; that the rich merchants, inclofed within 
her walls, were in a condition to difpute prece- 
dency with crowned heads, and pretended, at leaft, 
to an equality with them: Who bath taken this Ua. xxiii. 
counsel againft Tyre, tbe crowned city, whofe merchants bt 
are princes, whofe traffickers are the honourable of the 
earth ? 2 


# Arabia Deferta, Cedar was near it. | 
_+ Shebah and Raamah. People of Arabia Felix. All antiquity men- 
tions the riches and fpices of this people. 


‘Ty have ; 
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I have related elfewhere the deftruétion of the 
antient Tyre by Nebuchadonofor, after a fiege of # 
thirteen years; and the eftablifhment of the new 
Tyre, which foon repoffefled itfelf of the empire of ~ 
the fea, and continued its commerce with more 4 
fuccefs, and more fplendor, than before; till at — 


which were transferred to Alexandria, as we fhall 
foon fee. 


length, being ftormed by Alexander the Great, he — 
deprived it of its maritime ftrength and trade, « 


# 
é 


Whilft both the old and new Tyre experienced W 
fuch great revolutions, Carthage, the molt conf- © 


° : : vi 
derable of their colonies, was become very flourifh- ~ 


ing. Traffic had given it birth: traffic augmented 
it, and put it into a condition to difpute the em- 
pire of the world for many years with Rome. Its 
fituation was much more advantageous than that 


- of Tyre. It was equally diftant from all the ex- 


tremities of the Mediterranean fea; and the coaft 
of Africa, upon which it was fituated, a vaft and 
fertile region, fupplied it abundantly with the corn 
neceffary to its fubfiftence. With fuch advantages 
thofe Africans, making the beft ufe of the happy 
genius’ for trade and navigation which they had 
brought from Phoenicia, attained fo great a know- 
ledge of the fea, that in that point, according to 


L 
% 


| 


the teftimony of Polybius, no nation was equal to | 


them. By this means they rofe to fuch an height 
of power, that in the beginning of their third war 
with the Romans, which occafioned their final ruin, 
Carthage had feven hundred thoufand inhabitants, 
and three hundred cities in its dependance upon 


4 


the continent of Africa only. They had been maf-… 


ters not only of the tract of land extending from 


the great Syrtes to the pillars of Hercules, but \ 


alfo of that which extends itfelf from the fame 
pillars to the fouthward, where Hanno, the Car- 
thaginian, had founded fo many cities, and fettled 
fo many colonies. In Spain, which they had al- 


moft : 


' a 
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moft entirely conquered, Afdrubal, who command- 
“ed there after Barca, Hannibal’s father, had found- 
ed Carthagena, one of the moft celebrated cities of 
thofe times. Great part alfo of Sicily and Sardinia 
had formerly fubmitted to their yoke. 

Poiterity might have been indebted for great 
lights to the two illuftrious monuments of the na- 
vigation of this people, in the hiftory of the voyages 
of Hanno, ftiled King of the Carthaginians, and 
of Imilco, if time had preferved them. The firft 
related the voyages he had made in the ocean be- 
yond the pillars of Hercules, along the weftern 
coaft of Africa;:and the other his on the weftern 
coaft of Europe; both by the order of the fenate 
of Carthage. But time has confumed thofe 
‘writings. | 

This people fpared neither pains nor expences to 
bring navigation to perfection. That was their 


only ftudy. The other arts and fciences were not — 


cultivated at Carthage. They did not pique them- 
_ felves upon polite knowledge. They profefled nei- 
ther poetry, eloquence, nor philofophy. The young 
people, from their infancy, heard of nothing in 
converfation, but merchandife, accounts, fhips, 
and voyages. Addrefs in commerce was a kind of 
inheritance in their families, and was the beft part 
of their fortunes; and, as they added their own 
obfervations to the experience of their fathers, we 
‘ought not to be furprifed, that their ability in this 
way always increafed, and made fuch a wonderful 
progrefs. 

Hence it was that commerce raifed Carthage to 
fo high a degree of wealth and power, that ic coft 
the Romans two wars; the one of twenty-three, 
and the other of feventeen, years, both bloody and 


doubtful, to fubdue that rival; and that at laft 


victorious Rome did not believe it in her power 
to fubjeét her enemy entirely, but by depriving 
her of the refources fhe might ftill have found in 

| | trade ; 
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trade; and which, re fo long a feries of years, 
fupported her againft all the forces of the republic. 

Carthage had never been more powerful by fea, 
than when Alexander befieged Tyre, the metropo- 
lis of her people. Her fortune began to decline 
from that time. Ambition was the ruin of the 
Carthaginians. Their being weary of the pacific 
condition of merchants, and preferring the glory 


of arms to that of traffic, coft them dear. Their 


city, which commerce had peopled with fo great a 
multitude of inhabitants, faw its numbers diminifh 
to fupply troops, and recruit armies. Their fleets, 
accuftomed to tranfport merchants and merchan- 
dife, were no longer freighted with any thing, but 
munitions of war and foleter| ; and, out of the. wie 


and -moft fuccefsful traders, they elected Officers . 


and generals of armies, who acquired them an ex- 
alted degree of glory indeed, but one of fhort du- 
ration, arid foon followed with their utter ruin. 

The taking of Tyre by Alexander the Great, 
and the founding of Alexandria; which foon fol- 
lowed, occafioned a great revolution in the affairs 
of commerce. That new fettlement was, without 
difpute, the wreateit, the moit noble, the wifeft, 
and the moft ufeful defien that Pegi co ever 
formed. 

It was not poffible to find a more happy Gtuke 


tion, nor one more likely to become the raté for 


VA 


all the merchandile of the eaft and weft. That : 


city had on one fide a free commerce with Afia, 
and the whole Eaft by the Red fea. ‘The fame 


fea, and the river Nile, gave it a ‘communication 


with the vaft and rich countries of Ethiopia. The | 


commerce of the reft of Africa and Europe was 
open to it by the Mediterranean; and, for*the in- 
Jand trade of Egypt, it had, befides the navigation 
of the Nile, and the canals cut out of it, the af- 
fiftance of the caravans, fo convenient for the fe- 

| curity 
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curity of merchants, and the conveyance of their 
effects. 

This induced Alexander to believe it a proper 
place for founding one of the fineft cities and ports 
in the world. For the ifle of Pharos, which at that, 
time was, not joined to the continent, fupplied him 
with the happieft fituation, after he had joined 
them by a mole, having two entrances, in which 
the vefiels of foreign nations arrived from all parts, 
and from whence the Egyptian fhips. were conti- 
nually failing to carry their factors, and commerce, 
to all parts of the world then known. 

Alexander lived too fhort a time to fee the hap- 
py and flourifhing condition, to which commerce 
raifed his city. ‘The Prolomies, to whofe fhare, 
after his death, Egypt fell, took care to improve 
the growing trade of Mod and foon raifed 
it to a degree of perfection and extent, that made 
Tyre and Carthage be forgotten, which, for a long 
feries of time, had tranfaéted, and engrofiéd to 
themielves, the commerce of all nations. 

Of all the kings of Egypt, Ptolomæus Philadel- 
phus was the prince who contributed moft to the 
bringing of commerce to perfection in his coun- 
try. For that purpofe he kept great fleets at fea, 
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of which Athenæus gives us the number, and de- Athen.l.s, 


fcription, that cannot be read without aftonifh- P: 793: 


ment. Befides upwards of fix-{core fail of galleys 
of an. extraordinary fize, he gives him more than 
four thoufand other fhips, which were employed 
in the fervice of the ftate, and the improvement 
of trade. He poffefled a great empire, which he 
had formed, by extending the bounds of the king- 
dom of Egypt into Africa, Ethiopia, Syria, and 
beyond the fea, having made himfelf mafter of 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, 
pofiefling almoit four thoufand cities. in his domi- 
nions. .o raife.the happinefs of thefe provinces 
as high as, poffible, he anneavauted to draw into 
them, 
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them, by commerce, the riches and commodities | 
of the Eaft; and, to facilitate their paflage, he 
built a city exprefsly on the weftern coaft of the 
Red fea, cut a canal from Coptus to that fea, and 
caufed houfes to be erected along that canal, for 
the convenience of the merchants and travellers, as. 


I have obferved in its place. 


It was the convenience of this ftaple for merchan- 
dife, at Alexandria, which diffufed immenfe riches 
over all Egypt; riches fo. confiderable, that it is. 
affirmed the cuftoms only, for the importation and 
exportation of merchandife at the port of Alexan- 
dria, amounted yearly to more than thirty-feven 
millions of livres, though moft of the Prolomies . 
were moderate enough in the impofts they laid on 
their people. 

Tyre, Carthage, and Alexandria were, without 
difpute, the moft famous cities of antiquity for 
commerce: It was alfo followed with fuccefs at 
Corinth, Rhodes, Marfeilles, and many other cities, 
but not with fuch extent and reputation. 


ARTICLE IIT. 


The end and materials of commerce. 


HE paffage of Ezekiel, which I have cited 

in regard to Tyre, includes almoft all the 
materials, in which the antient commerce confifted : 
Gold, filver, iron, copper, tin, lead, pearls, dia- - 
monds, and all forts of precious ftones; purple; 
ftuffs, cloths, ivory, ebony, cedar, myrrh; aro- 
matic reeds, or the calamus; perfumes, flaves, 
horfes, mules, grain, wine, cattle; and; in a 
word, all kind of precious merchandife. I fhail 
not dwell here upon any thing, but what relates to 
mines of iron, copper, gold, filver, pearls, purple, 
and filk; nor treat even thefe heads with any great 


extent. "Pliny the naturalift will be my ordinary i 


guide ‘3 
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guide, as to thofe of my fubjeéts he has wrote upon. 

And I fhall make great ufe of the Jearned remarks 

of the author of the natural hiftory of gold and ’ 
filver, extracted from the thirty-third book of _ 
Pliny, and printed at London. 


11 A ar, as MA À 
Mines of iron. 


y T is certain, that the ufe of metals, efpecially of 
iron and copper, is almoft as old as the world: 
but it does not appear, that gold or filver were 
much regarded in the firft ages. Solely intent upon 
the neceffities of life, the firft inhabitants of the 
earth did what new colonies are obliged to do. 
They applied themfelves in building them houfes, 
clearing lands, and furnifhing themfelves ‘with the 
inftruments. neceffary for cutting wood, hewing 
ftone, and other mechanical ufes. As all thefe tools 
could be formed only of iron, copper, or fteel, thofe 
effential materials became, by a neceflary confe- 
quence, the principal objects of their purfuit. Thofe 
who were fettled in countries which produced them, 
were not long without knowing their importance. 
People came from all parts in queft of them; and 
their land, though in appearance poor and barren 
in every other refpect, became an abundant and 
fertile foil to them. ‘They wanted nothing, having 
that merchandife, and their iron bars were ingots, 
which procured them all the conveniencies and ele- 
_ gancies of ‘life. | | 
It would be very grateful to know where, when, 
how, and by whom thefe materials were firft dif- 
covered. Concealed as they are from our eyes, and 
» hid in the bowels of che earth in {mall and almoft 
imperceptible particles, which have no apparent re- 
‘dation, or vifible difpofition for the different works 
compofed of them, who was it that inftructed man 
in the ufes to be made of them? It would be doing 
| | chance 
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chance too much honour to impute to it this dif-: 


covery. The infinite importance, and almoft in- 


difpenfable neceflity for the inftruments, with which — 


they fupply us, well deferve, that we fhould ac: 
knowledge it to proceed from the concurrence and | 


soodnefs of Divine Providence. It is true, that 


providence commonly takes delight in concealing — 
its moft wonderful gifts under events, which have 


all the appearance of chance and accident. But 


attentive and religious eyes are not deceived in ! 
them, and’ eafily- difcover, under thefe difguifes, « 


the beneficence and liberality of God, fo much the 
more worthy of admiration and acknowledgment, 
as lefs vifible to man. This is a truth confeffed by 


the Pagans themfelves, as I have already obferved 


D 
elfewhere. 


It is remarkable, that * iron, which, of all metals, 
is the moft neceffary, is alfo the moft common, 
the eafieft to be found, lefs deep in the earth than. 


any other, and moft abundant. 


As I find little in Pliny upon the manner in 
which the antients difcovered and prepared metals, 


I am obliged to have recourfe to what the moderns 
fay upon that head, in order to give the reader, at 


_Jeaft, fome flight idea of the ufual methods in the 


Plin. 1. 34. 
Es 14,16. 


difcovery, preparation, and melting of thofe metals; : 


which were in part practifed by the antients. © 


The matter, from which iron is extraéted, (which 


the term of art calls zronv-ore) is found in mines of . 


different depth, fometimes in ftones as big as the 
fift, and fometimes only in fand. 5 
After having amaffed the quantity of matter to 
be melted, it is put into large furnaces, where a 
ereat fire has been kindled. When the ore is 
melted and well fkimmed, they make it run out of 
the furnace through a hole prepared for that pur- 


* Ferri metalla ubique ‘propemodum reperiuntur--Metallorum 
emnium vena ferri largiffima eft. Pr. 1.34. ¢. ra. : 


pole, 
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pofe, from which running with rapidity like 4 
torrent Of fire, it falls into different moulds, ac- 
cording to the variety of works to be caft, as 


kettles, and fuch kind of utenfils. 


In the fame manner they form alfo the large 
lumps of iron, called /ows, of different fizes, which 
weigh fometimes two or three thoufand pounds, and 
upwards. Thefe are afterwards carried to the forge 
or foundery, to be forged or fined with the affitt- 


‘ance of mills, which keep great hammers continu- 


\ 


ally going. | ra 
Steel is a kind of iron refined and purified by 
fire, which'renders it whiter, more folid, and of 
a fmaller and finer grain. It is the hardeft of all 
metals, when prepared and #empered as it ought. 


quires a nice attention in the workman, in taking 
the fteel out of the fire, when it has attained a cer- 


tain degree of heat. 


When we confider a fharp and well polifhed 


knife or razor, could we believe it was poffible to 


form them out of a little earth, or fome blackifh 
{tone ? What difference is there between fo rude a 
matter, and fuch polifhed and fhining inftruments! 
Of what is not human induftry capable ! 

Mr, Reaumur * obferves, in {peaking of iron, 
one thing well worthy of obfervation. Though 
fire feldom or ever renders it fo liquid as it does 


gold, brafs, pewter, and lead; of metals, however, 


there is not one that takes the mould fo perfectly, 


infinuates itfelf fo well into the moft minute parts 
of it, and receives impreffions with fuch exaétnefs. 


* Memoires del Acad, de Scienc, an. 1726. 


Vor, Î, Fa ‘eens CNT 


‘That temper is derived from cold water, and ac- siridentia 
tingunt 
æra lacu, 


\ 
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SPE CE 'IL. 
_ Mines of copper or brafs. 


NOPPER, which is otherwife called brafs, w 
| is an hard, dry, weighty metal. It is taken — 
out of mines like other metals, where it is found, » 
as well as iron, either in powder or ftone. . , 

Before it is melted, it muft be wafhed very 
much, in order to feparate the earth from it, with 
which it is mixed. It is afterwards melted in the. 
furnaces by great fires, and when melted, poured 
off into moulds. The copper which has had only 
one melting, is the common and ordinary copper. — 

To * render it purer and finer, it is melted once. 
or twice more. When it has paffed the fire feveral, 
times, and the groffeft parts are feparated from it, 
it is called Roferte, or the pureft and fineft copper. 

Copper is naturally red, of which brafs is a {pe-— 
cies made yellow with Lapis calaminaris. 

The Lapis celaminaris, which is allo called Cad- 
mia +, is a mineral or foffile, which founders ufe to” 
change the colour of copper yellow. This ftone 

does not become yellow, till after it has been baked 
in the manner of bricks; it is then ufed either to 
make yellow, or increafe, the red-fine copper,  « 

The yellow copper, or brafs, is therefore a mix-_ 
ture of the red, with laps calaminaris, which aug- 
ments its weight from ten to fifty in the hundred, 
according to the different goodnefs of the copper. 
It is called alfo Latien, and in the Roman language 
Aurichalcum. | | 

Bronze is a made metal, confifting of a mixture 
of feveral metals. | 


* Præterea femel recoquunt : quod fepius feciffe, bonitati pluris 
me . + + 
mum confert. Plin. 1]. 34. c. 8. l : | 
+ Vena{æris) quo diétum eit modo effoditur isnique perficitures 
Fit & @ lapide erofo, quem vocant Cadmjam, Plin. 1, 34 c.1- 
, For 
| 
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_ For the fine ftatues of this metal, the mixture is | 
half fine copper and half brafs. In the ordinary 
fort, the mixture is of pewter, and fometimes of - 
lead, to fave coft. | 

There is alfo another fpecies of mixt copper, called 
by the French Fonte, which differs from the Bronze, 
only by being more or lefs mixed: | 

The art of founding, or, as it is vulgarly called, 
of cafting in brafs, is very antient. All ages have 
made their veflèis, and other curious works, in me- 
tal. Cafting muft have been very common in 
Egypt, when the Ifraelites left it, as they could 
form in the defart, without any great preparations, 
a ftatue with lineaments and fhape, reprefenting a 
calf. Soon after they made the molten fea, and 
all other veffels for the tabernacle, and afterwards 
for the temple. It was not uncommon to form 
ftatues of plates hammered into form, and rivetted 
together. . Lu | ue 

The invention of thefe images, either caft or 
hammered, took birth in the Eaft, as well as ido- 
latry,-and afterwards communicated itfelfto Greece, 
which carried the art to the higheft degree of per- 
fection, | | 

The moft celebrated and valuable copper a- 

- mongft the Greeks was that of Corinth, of which 

I have fpoken elfewhere, and that of Delos. Ci- 
cero* joins them together in one of his orations, 
where he mentions a veflel of brafs, called euthep/a, 
in which meat was dreffed with very little fire, and 
almoft of itfelf: this veffel was fold fo dear, that 
thofe who pafled by, and heard the fum bid for it 
at the fale, imagined the purchafe of an eftate was 
in queftion. 


* Domus referta vafis Corinthiis & Deliacis: in quibus eft au- 
thepfa illa, quam tanto pretio nuper mercatus eft, ut qui pretereun= 
tes pretium enumerari audiebant, fundum venire arbitrarentur. 
Orat. pro Rofe. Amer. n. 133. > 
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Tt is faid, that brafs was ufed before iron for the 
making of arms. It certainly was fo before gold 
and filver for money, at leaft with the Romans. 
Tt confifted at firft in lumps of brafs, of different 
bignefs, and was taken by weight, without having | 
any fixed mark or figure upon it, from whence w 
came the form of fi peaking ufed in fales, per «s © 
libram. * Servius Tullius, the fixth king of the « 
Romans, was the firft that reduced it to form, and « 
ftamped it with a particular impreffion. And as at: 
that time the greateft riches confifted in cattle, 
oxen, fheep, hogs, &c. the figure of thofe animals, « 
or of their heads, was ftamped upon the firft money 
that was coined, and it was called pecuma, from the 
word pecus, which fignifies cattle in general. It was 
not till the confulfhip of Q. Fabius and Ogulnius, — 
five years before the firft Punic war, in the 48sth | 


‘year of Rome, that filver fpecies was ufed at Rome, 


They, however, always retained the antient lan- M 
guage, and denomination, taken from the word es, 
brafs. From thence the expreffion, 2s grave, (heavy 
brafs) to fignify, at leaft in the origin of that term, 
the affes of a pound weight; ærarium, the public h 
treafury, wherein, in antient times, there was only! 
brafs-money ; #5 alienum, borrowed money ; with 
many others of like fignification. 


* Servins Rex, primus fignavit ws. Antea rudi ufos Rome _ 
Timeus tradit. Seaatinn eft nota pecudum: unde pecunia ap- 
pellata. Plz. 1. 33.2. 
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a ey find cold, fays Pliny, we have three dif- Plin.1. 33, 


ferent methods. It is extracted either from ° + 


rivers, the bowels of the earth, or the ruins of 
mountains, by undermining and throwing them 
down. 


1. Gold found in rivers. 


Gold is gathered in fmall grains, or little quan- 
tities, upon the fhores of rivers, as in Spain upon 
the brink of the T'agvs, in Italy upon the Po, in 
Thrace Aa the Hebrus, in Afia upon the Pac- 
tolus, and, laftly, upon the Ganges in Indias; and* 


it is agreed, that the gold found in this manner is 
the beit of all; becaute, having long run through 
rocks, and over fands, it has had time to cleanfe 
and purify itelt, 

The rivers I mention were not the only ones in 


which cold was to be found. Our Gaul had the 


fame advantage. Diodorus fays, that nature had Diod.1. s. 


given it gold i in à peculiar manner without obliging 
the natives to hunt after it with art and labour; 
that ic was mingled with the fands of the rivers; 
that the Gauis knew how to wafh thofe fands, ex- 
tract the gold, and melt it down; and that they 
‘made themfelves rings, bracelets, girdles, and 
other ornaments of it. Some rivers of France are + 
_ faid to have retained this privilege: the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Garonne, the Doux in Franche-Comté, 
| the Céze, and the Gardon, which have their fources 
in the Cevennes, the Ariége in the county of Foix, 


* Nec ullum abfolutum aurum eft, ut curfu apt trituque perpoli- 

tum. Plir. 

+ Memoirs of the Acad. of Sciences, an. 1718. 
F 3 and 
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and fome others. The gathering of it indeed does 4 
not turn to any confiderable account, fcarce fufficing 
to the maintenance of the country-people, whoem- — 
ploy themfelves for fome months in that work... 
They have fometimes their lucky days, when they 
get more than a piftole for their trouble; but they ! 
pay for them on others, which produce little or 
nothing. 


\ 


2. Gold found in the bowels of the jets. | ; 
Thofe who fearch after gold, begin by finding 


what we call, in French, /a manne, manna, a kind 
of earth, wah by its ROGUE: and the exhalations # 
that rife from it, informs thofe, who underftand 


 mires, that there is gold underneath it. . 3 


As foon as the vein of gold appears, the water | 
muit be turned off, and the ore dug out induftrioufly, . 
which muft be taken away, and wafhed in proper # 
lavers. ‘The ore being put into them, a ftream of 
water is poured on continually, in proportion to 4 
the quantity of the ore to be wafhed; and, to aff. 
the force of the water, an iron fork is ufed, with” 
which the ore is ftirred, and broken, till nothing | 


remains in the laver, but a fediment of black fand, 


with which the gold i is mingled. This fediment is 
put into a large wooden difh, in the midit of which 
four or five deep lines are cut, and by wafhing it, 
ftirring it well in feveral waters, conjeclura, the” 
terrene parts diflolve, and nothing remains but pure 
gold duit. ‘This is the method now ufed in Chili, 
and the fame as was practifed in the time of Pliny: 


See Dis. of Aurum qui querunt, ante omnia feguilum tollunt : ita 


Comnterce. 
Flin. 1. 33. 
Gales 


vocatur indicium. Alveus hic ot, arene lavantur, atque 
ex eo quod refedit, conjeëlura capitur, E,very thing is 
comprehended in thefe few words. Segullum: which 
is what the French call la manne, or manna. Alveus— 
bic eff : that is, the vein of cold ore. Arene lavan-— 
‘uv: this implies the lavers. “Ata ue ex eo quod refedit : 

this” 
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* this is the fediment of black fand, in which the gold 
contained. Conjeéfura capitur : here the fürring 
of the fediment, the running off of the water, and 
the gold-duft that remains are intimated. 
It fometimes happens, that, without digging far, 
the gold is found upon the fuperficies of the earth: 
but this good fortune is not frequent, though there 
have been examples of it. For not long ago, fays 
Pliny, gold was found in this manner in Nero's plin. 1.133. 
reign, and in fo great a quantity, that fifty pounds 4 
a day, at leaft, have been gathered of it. This was 
in Dalmatia. 
It is commonly neceflary to dig a great way, and 
to form fubterraneous caverns, in which marble and 
{mall flints are found, covered with the gold. 
Thefe caverns are carried on to the right or left 
according to the running of the vein: and the earth 
above it is fupported with {trong props at proper 
diftances. When the metallic ftone, commonly 
called the ore in which the gold forms itfelf, is 
brought out of the mine, it is broken, pounded, 
-wafhed, and put:into the furnace. The firft melt- 
ing is called only filver, for there is always fome 
mingled with the gold, 
The feum which rifes in the furnace, is called 
Scoria in Latin. This is the drofs of the metal, 
which the fre throws up, and is not peculiar to 
gold, but common to all metallic bodies. This 
… drofs is not thrown away, but pounded and calcined 
“over again, to extract what remains of good in it. 
The crucible, in which this preparation is made, p is called 
ought to be of a certain white earth, not unlike Tafconium. 
that uféd by the potters. ‘There is fcarce any other, 
‘which can bear the fire, bellows, and exceffive heat 
-of this fubftance melted. 3 
This metal is very precious, but cofts infinite Diod. 1. 3. 
pains in getting it. Slaves and criminals condemn- 
_ed to death, were employed in working the mines. — 
The thirft of gold has always extinguifhed all fenfe 
| F4 ot 
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of humanity in the human heart. Diodorus Sicue ip! 
lus obferves, that thefe unhappy creatures, laden 
with chains, were allowed no reft either by night 
or day: that they were treated with exceffive cru+ — 
elty; and, to deprive them of all hopes of being M 
able to efcape by corrupting their guards, foldiers 


were chofen for that office, who fpoke a language M 


unknown to them, and with whom, i in confequence, — 
they could have no correfpondence nor form any — 
confpiracy. af 


3. Gold Yara in the mountains. 


There is another method to find gold, which ree 
gards properly only high and mountainous places, 
fuch as are frequently met with in Spain: * Thefe 
are dry and barren mountains in every other refpect, 
which are obliged to give up theirgold, to make 
amends, in fome meafure, for their fterility i in eve 
thing elfe. 

“The work begins at firfl by cutting great holes 
on the right and left. The mountain Fuel i is after- 
wards attacked by the affiftance of torches and 
lamps. For the day is foon loft, and the night 
continues as long as the work, that is, for feveral 
months. Before any great progrefs is made, great 
flaws appear in the earth, which falls in, and.of- M 
ten crufhes the poor miners to death; fo that, fays M 
+ Pliny, people are much more bold and ventu- Mi 
rous in fearching after pearls at the bottom of the 
waves in the Eait, than in digging f for gold in the 
bowels of the earth, which is become, by our ava- 
tice, more dangerous than the fea itfelf, 

It is cherefore neceffary in thefe mines, as well as 
in the firft I {poke of, to form good arches at pro- 
per diftances, to gars the hollowed mountain. 


* Cæteri montes SAME aridi fterilefque, in quibus nihil ~ 
ajiud gignatur, huic bono fertiles efle coguntur. Plin. | 
+ Ut jam mints temerarium videatur è profundo maris-pétere, 

margaritas : tanto nocentiores fecimus terras. Pie on 
There 
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There are great rocks and veins of ftone found 
‘alfo in thefe, which muft be broken by fire and vi- 
negar. But, as the fmoke and fteam would foon 
fuffocate the workmen, it is often more necefary, 
and efpecially when the work is a little ad- 
vanced, to break thofe enormous mafies with pick- 
axes and crows, and to cut away large pieces by 
degrees, which muft be given from hand to hand, 
or from fhoulder to fhoulder, till thrown out of 
the mine. Day and night are pañled in this man- 
ner. Only the hindmoft workmen fee day-light ; 
all the reft work by lamps. If the rock is found 
to be too long, or too thick, they proceed on the 
fide, and carry on the work in a curve line. 

When the work is finifhed, and the fubterrane- 
ous Rss are carried their proper length; they cut 
away the props of the arches, that had been formed 
at due diftancés from each other. This is the ufual 
fienal of the ruin which is to follow, and which 
“hole, who arè placed to watch it, perceive firft, 
‘by the finking in of the mountain, which begins 
to fhake: upon which they immediately, either by 
hallowing, or beating upon a brazen inftrument, 
“give hotice to the workmen to take care of them- 
felves, and run away the firft for their own fafety. 
The mountain, fapped on all fides in this manner, 
falls upon itfelf, and breaks to pieces with a dread- 
ful noïfe. The* victorious workmen then enjoy 


the fight of nature overturned. The gold, how- 


ever, is not yet found; and, when they began to 
pierce the hill, they did not know whether there 
was any in it. Hope and avarice were fufficient 
‘motives for underta aking the labour, and confront- 
ing fuch dangers. 

“But this is only the prelude to new toils, full 
greater and more heavy than the firft. For the 


Speétant viétores ruinam naturæ: nec tamen adhuc aurum eft. 


pli lite 


waters 
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_ depth of ten, feet. They generally leave five open- 


open the fluice, from whence falls fo violent and 
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waters of the higher neighbouring mountains muft — 
be carried through very * long trenches, in order 

to its being poured with impetuofity upon the ruins — 
they have “formed, and to carry off the precious | 

metal. For this purpote new ‘canals muft be made, | 

fometimes higher or iower, according | to the ground; 

and hence the greateit part of the labour arifes, M 
For the level muit be well placed, and the heights 
well taken in all the places, over which the torrent # 
is to pals to the lower mountain, that has been © 
thrown down ; in order that the water may have 
fufficient force to tear away the gold wherever it | 
pafles, which obliges them to make it fall from. 
the pra height they can. And, as to the ine- ~ 
quality of the ground in its courfe, they remedy — 
that by artificial canals, which preferve the defcent, 
and keep the water within their bounds. And if” 
there are any large rocks, which oppofe its paffage, © 
they muft be hewn dowh, made level, and have # 
tracks cut in them for the wood-work, which 4 is to 
receive and continue the canal. Having united the — 
waters of the higheft neighbouring mountains, ’ 


‘ 
À 
À 
à 


1 
l 
3 


from whence they are to fall, they make great re- © 


fervoirs, of the breadth of two hundred, and the © 


ings, of three or .four feet {quare, to receive the } 
water at feveral places. \ 
After which, when the refervoirs are full, they s 


impetuous a torrent, that it carries all away before ~ 
it, and even ftones of confiderable magnitude. ~~ 
There is another work in the plain, atthe foot of — 
the mine. New trenches muft. be dug there, which — 
form feveral beds, for the falling of the torrent from 
height to height, till it difcharges itfelfinto the fea. 
But, to prevent the gold from being carried off with 


the current, they lay, at proper diftances, g good dams 


# A centefimo LT ae lapide. 
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_of Ulex, a fort of fhrub, much refembling our rofema- 
ry, but fomething thicker of leaves, and confequently 
fitter for catching this prey as in nets. Add to this, 
- that good planks are neceffary on each fide of thefe 
trenches, to keep the water within them; and where 
there are any dangerous inequalities of ground, thefe 
new canals muft be fupported with * fhores, till the 
torrent lofes itfif at laft in the fand of the ocean, 
in the neighbourhood of which the mines common- 
dy are. | 

The gold, got in this manner at the feet of moun- 
tains, has no need of being purified by fire; for it 
is at firft what it ought to be. It is found in lumps 
of different bignefs, as it is alfo in deep mines, but 
not fo commonly. | 

As to the wild rofemary branches ufed on this 
. occañon, they are taken up with care, dried, and 
then burnt; after this the afhes are wafhed on the 
turf, upon which the gold falls, and is eafily ga- 
thered. 


13 : 


Pliny examines wherefore gold is preferred to Plin.1. 33. 


other metals, and gives feveral reafons for it. 

Jt is the only metal, which lofes nothing, or 
almoft nothing by the fire, not even of funeral 
piles, or conflagrations, in which the flames are ge- 
nerally moit violent. It is even affirmed to be ra- 
ther the better for having paft the fire feveral times. 
It is by fire alfo that proof is made of it; for, when 
it is good, it takes its colour from ity This the 
workmen call obryzum, refined gold. What is won- 
derful in this proof, is, that the hotteft charcoal 
has no effect on it: to melt it, a clear fire of ftraw 
is neceffary, with a little lead thrown in to refine 
if. 


* Machines to fupport thofe canals made of board. | 

+ Strabo makes the fame remark, and gives the reafon for this ef- 
fe: Palea facilius liquefit aurum : quia flamma tnollis cum fit 
proportionem habet temperatam ad id quod cedit & facilé funditur; 
carbo antem multum abfumit, nimis colliquans fua vehementia & 


elevans. Strab.l, 3. p. 146. 
Gold 


/ 
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Gold lofes very littl by ufe, and much lefs than 


any other metal : w hereas filver, copper, and»pewter, 


foil the hands, and draw black lines upon any thing, 


which is à proof that they wafte, and lofe their fub< — 


{tance more eae 
It is the only An that contracts no sh nor 


any thing which changes its beauty, or diminifhes 


its weight. Tt is a thing well worthy of admira- 
tion, that of all fubftances gold preferves itfelf beft, 
and entire, without ruft or dirt, in water, the earth, 
dung, and fepulchres, and that throughout all ages. 


There are medals in being, which have-been ftruck | 
above two thoufand years, which feem juft come — 


from the-workman’s hands. Mie 
It is obferved, that * gold refifts the impreffions 
and corrofion of falt and vinegar, which melt and 


-fubdue all other matter. 


There ist no metal which extends better, nor 
divides into fo great a number of particles of diffe- 


rent kinds. an ounce of gold, for inftance, will, 


form feven hundred and fifty mee each leaf of 
four inches fquare and upwards. What Pliny fays 


here, is certainly very wonderful; but we fhall. 


prefently fee, that our modern “artificers have car- 
ried their {kill much farther than the antients i in 
this, as well as many other points. 

In fine, gold will admit to be fpun and wove, 
like wool, into any form. It may be worked even 
without wool (or filk).or with both. The firft of 
the (Rare triumphed in a veft of cloth made of 
gold ;' and Agrippina, the mother of Nero, when 
the emperor Claudius her hufband gave the people 
the reprefentation of a fea-fight, appeared at it in 


~* Jam contra falis & aceti fucces, domitores ‘rerum, conftantia. 
Phin. 

+ Nec ahud laxius dilatatur, aut numerofius dividitur, utpote cu- 
jus uncie-in feptingenas, plurelque bracicas, quaternum i 4 
digitorum, fpargantur. Pian. 


a long 
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a long robe made of gold ‘wires, without any mix- 


‘ture whatfoever. 


What is related of the extreme fmallnef of gold 
and filver, when reduced into wire, would feem in- 
credible, if not confirmed by daily experience. 1 


fhall only copy here what 1 find in the memoirs of An. 1718. 


the academy of fciences upon this head. 

We know, fay thofe memoirs, that gold-wire is 
only filver-wire gilt. By the means of the engine 
for drawing wire, a cylinder of filver, covered ich 
leaf gold, being extended, becomes wire, and con- 
tinues giit to the utmoft length it can be drawn. It 
is generally of the weight of for ty-five marks; its 
diameter is an inch and a quarter French, and its 
length almoft two and twenty inches. Mr. Reau- 
mur proves, that this cylinder of filver, of two and 
twenty inches, is extended by the engine to thirteen 


million, nine hundred and fixty-three thoufand, 


two hundred and forty inches, or, one million, one 
hundred and fixty-three thoufand, five hundred and 
twenty feet; that isto fay, fix hundred and thirty- 
four thoufand, fix hundred and ninety-two times, 
longer than it was, which is very near ninety-feven 
leagues in length, allowing two thoufand perches 
to each league. This wire is fpun over filk-thread, 
and before {pun i is made flat from round as it was, 
when firft drawn, and in flatting generally lengthens 


one feventh at leaft; fo that its rit length of tweny 


two inches is changed i into that of an ve te and 


‘eleven leagues. But this wire may be lengthened 


a fourth in flatting, inftead of a feventh, “and in 


confequence be fixfcore leagues in extent. This 


fhould feem a prodigious extenfion, and yet is nO- 
‘thing, 


The cylinder of filver of forty-five marks, and 


“twenty two inches length, requires only to be cover- 


S 


‘ed with one ounce of jak gold. It is true, the gild- 
“ing will be light, but it will always be gilding ‘and, 
though the cy ylinder in pafling the engine attains - 


the 
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the length of a hundred and twenty leagues, the 
gold will ftill continue to cover the filver without 
variation. We may fee how exceedingly {mall the 
ounce of gold, which covers the cylinder of filver 
of forty-five marks, muft become, in continuing 
to cover it throughout fo vaft an extent. Mr. 
Reaumur adds to this confideration, that it is eafy 
to diftinguifh, that the filver is more gilt in fome 
than in other places; and he finds, by a calculation 
of wire the moft equally gilt, that the thicknels of 
the gold is Ste. ome thot adines Of twelfth part of 
an inch ; fo enormous a fmallnefs, that it is as in- 
conceivable to us, as the infinite points of the geo- 


metricians: It is, however, real, and produced by 


mechanical inftruments, which, though ever fo fine 


to our fenfes, muft ftill be very grofs in fact. Our M 
underftanding is loft and confounded in the confis ~ 


deration of fuch objects ; and how much more in 


the infinitely Small of God! 


ELECTRU™M. 


It is neceffaty to obferve, fays Pliny, whom if 


copy in all that follows, that in all kinds of gold 
there is always fome filver, more or lefs: fometimes 
a tenth, fometimes a ninth or an eighth. There 


is but one mine in Gaul from whence gold is ex- 


tracted, that contains only a thirtieth part of filver, 


which makes it far more valuable than all others. | 
This gold is called Albicratenfe, of Albicrate, (an: 
ancient place in Gaul near Taroz.) There were 


-feveral mines in Gaul, which have been fince either 


Strab. 1. 4. neglected or exhaufted. Strabo mentions fome of 


p- 190. 


them, amongft which are thofe of Tarbæ, that 
were, as he fays, very fruitful in gold. For, 


without digging far, they found it in quantities large. 
enough to fill the palm of the hand, which had no. 


great occafion for being refined. They had alfo 
’ abungdance 


4 
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‘abundance of gold duft, and gold in grains of equal Bus. 

goodnefs with the other. | 
To the gold, continues Pliny, which was found 

to have a fifth part of filver in it, they gave the 

name of Etectrum. It might be called white | 

gold, becaufe it came near that colour, and is paler 

than the other.) The moft antient people feemed 

to have fet a great value upon it. Homer, in his Odyf. 1.4. 

-defcription of Menelaus’s palace, fays, it fhone uni- ¥: 7? 

verfally with gold, eleétrum, filver, and ivory. 

The electrum has this property peculiar to it, that 

it brightens much more by the light of lamps than 

either gold or filver. 


ow te VS 
Silver-mines. 


(ILVER-MINES, in many refpects, refemble Pin. 1,33, 
thofe of gold, The earth is bored, and long ©: 6: 

caverns cut on the right or left, according to the 
courfe of the vein. The colour of the metal does . 
not enliven the hopes of the workmen, nor the ore 
elitter and fparkle as in the others. The earth which 
contains the filver is fometimes reddifh, and fome- 
timés of an ath colour; which the workmen diftin- 
guifh by ufe. As for the filver, it can be only re- 
fined by fire, with lead, or with * pewter-ore. This 
ore is called galena, and found commonly in the 
veins of filver mines. The fire only feparates thefe 
fubftances ; the one of which it reduces into lead or 
pewter, and the other into filver’; but the laft always 
* fwims at top, becaufe it is lighteft, almoft like oil — 
upon water. 

. There were filver-mines in almoft all the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. That metal was 


* This ore is the rude and mixed fubftance which covtains the mc 
tal. It is commonly called the Marcalite ftone, efpecially with rela- 
« ton to gold and filver. 


foun | 
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found in Italy near Vercellæ ; in Sardinia, -whefé 
there was abundance of it; in feveral places of” 
the Gauls; even in Britain; in Alface, witnefs 
Strafburgh, which took its name Argentoratum, as 
Colmar did Argentaria, from it; in Dalmatia and 
Pannonia, now ‘called. Hungary; and, laftly, in. 
Spain and Portugal, which produced the finelt » 
gold. | 
What is moft furprifing in the mines of Spain, - 
; is, that the works, begun in them by Hannibal’s * 
Plin. ibid.orders, fubfit in our days, fays Pliny, that is ton 
fay, above three hundred years; and that they fill 
retain the names of the firft difcoverers of them, 
who were all Carthaginians. One of thefe mines, 
amonptt the reft, exifts now, and is called Bebulo. 
It is the fame from which Hannibal daily extracted … 
three hundred pounds of filver, and has been run. 
fifteen hundred paces in extent, and even through 
the mountains, by the + Accitanian people ; who, 
without -refting themfelves, either by night or day, 
and fupporting themfelves only by the aid of their 
lamps, have drawn off all the water from them." 
There are alfo veins of filver, difcovered in that. 
country, -almoft upon the furface of the earth. 

For the reft, the antients eafily knew when they 
were come to the end: of the vein, which was when 
they found allum; -after that, they fearchedino faré 
ther, though lately, (it is fill Pliny who fpeaks) 
beyond the allum, they have found a white vein of 
copper, which ferved the workmen as a new token, 
that they were at the end of.the vein of filver. 

The difcovery of the metals we have hitherto 
fpoken of, is a wonder we can never fufficiently ad- 
mire. There was nothing more hidden in nature 
than gold and filver. They were buried deep in 


* When be went thither to béfiege Saguntum. M 
+ The people of Murcia and Valentia, which were part of the dif- 
” trict of new Carthage, 


the 
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the éarth, mingled with the hardeft ftones, and in 
appearance perfectly ufelefs ; the parts of thefe pre- 
cious metals wére fo confounded’ with foreign bo- 
dies, fo imperceptible from that mixture, and fo 
difficult to feparate, that it did not feem poffible 
to cleanfe, collect, refine, and apply them to their 
ufes. Man, however, has furmounted this diffi- 
culty, and; by experiments, has brought his firft 
difcoveries to fuch perfection, that one would ima- 
gine gold and filver were formed from the firft in 
folid pieces, and were as eafily diftinguifhed as the 
flints, which lie oh the furface of the earth. But 
was man of himfelf capable of making fuch difco- 
veries ? Cicero* fays, in exprefs terms; that God 
had in vain formed gold; filver, copper; and iron, 
in the bowels of thé earth, if he had not vouch- 
fafed to teach man the means, by which he might 
Gome at the veins, that conceal thofe precious 
mietals. 


SEC T; VE 


Phi of gold and filver mines, one of ibe principal 
 fources of the riches of the antients. 


T is eafy to conceive that mines of gold and fil- 
À ver muit have produced great profits to the pri- 
vate perfons and princes who poffeffed them, if they 
took the leaft trouble to work them. 
» Philip, thé father of Alexander the Gteat, had piod.1.i6, - 
gold-mines near Pydna, a city of Macedonia, from 
which he drew yearly a thoufand talents, that is to 
fay, thtee millions. He had alfo other mines of Jufin. 1.8. 
gold and filver in Theflaly and Thrace; and it ap- ii, 
pears, that thefe mines fubfifted as long as the p. 33,” 


~* Aurum & argentum, as & ferrum fruftrd natura divina genuiffet, 
nifi eadem docuiffet quemadmodum ad eorum venas perveniretur< 
De Diviñat: 1. i. n. 1166 ‘ 
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kingdom of Macedonia; for * the Romans, when 
they had conquered Perieus, prohibited the ufe and 
exercife of them to the Macedonians. 

The Athenians had filver mines not only at Lau- 
rlum in Attica, but particularly in Thrace, from 
which they were great gainers. Xenophon men- 
tions many citizens enriched by them. Hipponius 
had fix hundred flaves: Nicias, who was killed in 
Sicily, had a thoufand. The farmers of their mines 
paid daily to the firft fifty livres, clear of all 
charges, allowing an obolus+ a day for each flave; — 
and as much in proportion to the fecond, which 
amounted to a confiderable. revenue. 

Xenophon, in the treatife wherein he propofes 
feveral methods for augmenting the revenues of 
Athens, gives the Athenians excellent advice upon 
this head, and exhorts them, above all, to make 
commerce honourable; to encourage and protect 
thofe, who applied themfelves to it, whether citi- 
zens or ftrangers; to advance money for their ufe, 
taking fecurity for the payment; to fupply them 
with fhips for the tranfportation of merchandife ; 
and to be affured, that, with regard to trade, the 
opulence and ftrength of the ftate confifted in the 
wealth of individuals, and of the people. He in- 


fifts very much in relation to mines, and is earneft « 


that the republic fhould cultivate them in its own … 
name, and for its own advantage, without being « 
afraid of injuring particulars in that conduét; be- 


_caufe they fufficed for the enriching both the one 


and the other, and that mines were not wanting to 
workmen, but workmen to the mines. 

But the produce of the mines of Attica and 
Thrace was nothing in comparifon with what the « 
Spanifh mines produced. The Tyiians had the 


* Metalli quoque Macedonici, quod ingens veétigal erat, loca- 

tiones -tolli placebat.. Liv. |. 45. n. 18. 4 

+ S2x oboli made one drachma, which was worth ten pence French 3 — 

a hundred drachmas a mina, and fixty mina, a talent. 4 
firit 
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rit profits of them; the inhabitants of the country 
not knowing their value. ‘The Carthaginians fuc- 
ceeded them ; and as foon as they had fet foot in 
Spain, perceived the mines would be an inexhauf: 
tible fource of riches for them: Pliny informs us, piia.1. 33. 
that one of them alone fupplied Hannibal daily « 6: 
with three hundred pounds of filver, which amounts 
to twelve thoufand fix hundred livres; as the fam 
Pliny obferves eifewhere. 

Polybius, cited by Strabo, fays, that in his time Ibid. c. 9, 
there were forty thoufand men employed in the 
mines in the neighbourhood ef Carthagena, and” 
that they paid daily twenty-five thoufand drachmas 
to the Roman people, that is, twelve thoufand five 
hundred livres, 

Hiftory mentions private perfons, who had im- 
menfé and incredible revenues, Varro fpeaks of vari. apud 
one Ptolomy, a private perfon, who, in the time Pim. 1. 33. 
of Pompey, commanded in Syria, and maintained * "7 
eight thoufand horfe, at his own expences; and 
had generally a thoufand guefts at his table, who 
_ had each a gold cup, which was changed at every 
courfe. This is nothing to Pythius of Bithynia, pris. ibid. 
who made king Darius a prefent of the Plantane Herod. _ 
and Vine; fo much extolled in hiftory, both of mafty + 7 “?7: 
gold, and feafted the whole army of Xerxes one 
day in a fplendid manner, though it confifted of 
feventeen hundred thoufand men; offering that 
prince five months pay for that prodigious hoft, 
and the neceflary provifions for the whole time. 
-From what fource could fuch enormous treafures 
arifé, if not principally from the mines of gold and 
filver poffeffed by thefe particulars ? 

We are furprifed to read in Plutarch, the ac- 
count of the iums carried to Rome, for the tri- 
umphs of Paulus Emilius, Lucullus; and many 
other victorious generals. 

But all this is is inconfiderable to the endlefs 
millions amafied by David and Solomon, and em- 

n AD ks ployed 
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ployed in the building and ornaments of the tém- 
ple of Jerufalem. Thofe immenfe riches, of which 
the recital aftonifhes us, were partly the fruits of the 
commerce eftablifhed by David in Arabia, Perfta, 
and Indoftan, by the means of two ports he had 
caufed to be built in Idumæa, at the extremity of 
the Red fea; which trade Solomon muft have con- 
fiderably augmented, as, in one voyage only, his 
fieet brought home four hundred and fifty talents 
of gold, which amount to above one hundred and 
thirty-five millions of livres. Judæa was but a 
fmall country, and neverthelefs the annual revenue 
of it in the time of Solomon, without reckoning 
many other fums, amounted to fix hundred and 
fixty-fix talents of gold, which make near two 
hundred millions of livres. Many mines! mutt 
have been dug in thofe days, for fupplying fo in= 
credible a quantity of gold; and thofe of Mexico. 
and Peru were not then difcovered. 


‘ 


SRE LS YE 


Of coins and medals. 


(HOUGH commerce began by the ex: 
change of commodities, as appears in Ho- 

mer; experience foon made the inconvenience ® of 
that traffic evident, from the nature of the feverak 
merchandifes, that couid neither be divided, nor 
cut without confiderable prejudice to their value; 
which obliged the dealers in them, by little and dit- 
tle, to have recourfe to metals, which diminifhed 
neither in goodnefs nor fabric by divifion. Hence, 
from the time of Abraham, and without doubt 
before him, gold and filver were introduced in 
commerce, and, perhaps, copper alfo for the leffer 
wares. As frauds were committed in regard to 
the weight and quality of the metal, the civil go- 
vernment and public authority interpofed, for elta- 
: : blifhing | 
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blifhing the fecurity of commerce, and ftamped . 
metals with impreffions to diftinguifh and autho- 
rize them. From thence came the various dyes for 
money, the names of the coiners, the effigies of 
princes, the years of confulfhips, and the like 
marks. | 

The Greeks put enigmatical hieroglyphics upon 
their coins, which were peculiar to each province. 
The people of Delphos reprefented a dolphin upon 
theirs: this was a kind of fpeaking blazonry: the 
Athenians the bird of their Minerva, the owl, the 
fymbol of vigilance, even during the night: the 
Bœotians a Bacchus, with a bunch of grapes and 
a large cup, to imply the plenty and delicioufnefs 
of their country: the Macedonians a fhield, in al- 
lufion to the force and valour of their foldiery: the 
Rhodians the head of Apollo, or the fun, to whom 
they dedicated their famous Coloffus. In fine, 
every magiftrate took pleafure to exprefs in his mo- 
ney the glory of his province, or the advantages of 
his city. | | 

The making bad money has been practifed in 
all ages and nations. In the firft payment made 
by the * Carthaginians of the fum, to which the 
Romans had condemned them at the end of the fe- 
cond Punic war, the money brought by their am- 
baffadors was not of good alloy, and it was difco- 
vered, upon melting it, that che fourth part was 
bad. They were obliged to make good the defi- 
ciency by borrowing money at Rome. Antony, Plin.1. 334 
the Triumvir, at the time of his greateft neceffity,“% 
caufed iron to be mixed with the money coined by | 
his order. | 

This bad coin was either made by a mixture of 
copper, or wanted more or lefs of its juft weight. 


* Carthaginenfes eo anno argentum in ftipendium impofitum 
primum Romam advexerunt. Jd quia probum non effe quæftores 
Fenunciaverant, ex percentibufque pars quarta decoéta erat pecunià 
Rome mutua fumptà intertrimentam fuppleverunt. Liv. 1. 32. n. 2. 
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A pound of gold and filver ought to be, as Pliny 
obierves, fourfcore and fixteen, or an hundred 
drschmas in weight. Marius Gratidianus, brother 
of the famous Marius, when he was prætor, tup- 
preffed feveral diforders at Rome, relating to the 
cun, by wile regulations. The people, always 
fer ble of amendments of that kind, to exprefs 
their gratitude, eretted ftatues to him in all the 
quarters of that city: It was * this Marius, whom : 
Sylla, to avenge the cruelties committed by his 
brother, ordered to have his hands cut off, his legs 
broken, and his eyes put out, by the miniftration 
of Catiline. 

The inconveniencies of exchanges were happily 
remedied by the coining of gold and filver fpecies, 
that became the common price for all merchan- 
dife, of which the painful, and often ufelefs, car- 
riage, was thereby faved. But the antient com- 
merce was {till in want of another advantage, 
which has been fince wifely contrived. I mean the 
method of remitting money from place to place, by 
bill direéting the payment of it. | 

It is not eafy to diftinguifh with certainty the 


difference between coins and medals, opinions dif- 


Plin. 1. 33. 
ae 


fering very much upon that head. What feems 
mott probable is, that a piece of metal ought to be 
called coin, when it has, on one fide, the head of 
the reigning prince, or fome divinity, and is al- 
ways the fame on the reverfe. Becaufe money be- 
ing intended to be always current, the people ought — 
to know it with eafe, that they may not be ignorant 

of its value. Thus the head of Janus, with the 
beak of a galley on the reverfe, was the firft mo- 
ney of Rome. Servius Tullius, inftead of the 


head of a fhip, ftamped that of a fheep, or an ox, 


* M. Mario, cui vicatim populus ftatuas pofuerat, cui thurr & ! 
vino Romanus Populus fupplicabat. L. Svlla perfringi .crura, 
oculos erui, amputari manus juflit; & quafi toties occideret, quo- 
tics vulnerabat, paulatim & per fingulos artus laceravit. Sezec. — 
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on it, from whence came the word pecunia, becaufe 
thofe animals were of the kind called pecus. To 
the head of Janus, a woman armed was afterwards 
fubftituted, with the infcription Roma; and on 
the other fide, a chariot drawn by two or four 
horfes, of which were the pieces of money called 
Bigati, and Quedrigati. Victories were alfo put on 


them, Vifforiati. All thefe different fpecies are al- - 


lowed to be coins, as are thofe which have certain 
marks on them; as an X, that is to fay Denarius ; 
an L, Libra, an S, Semis. Lhefe different marks 
explain the weight and value of the piece. 

Medais are pieces of metal, which generally ex- 
prefs on the reverfe fome confiderable event. 

The parts of a medal are its two fides, of which 
the one is called the face or head, and the other 
the reverfe. On each fide of it there is a field, 
which is the middle of the medal; the circumfe- 
rence or border; and the exergue, which is the 
part at the bottom of the piece, upon which the 
figures reprefented by the medal are placed. Upon 
thefe two faces the type, and the infcription or le- 
gend, are diftinguifhed. The figures reprefented 
are the type; the infcription or legend is the writing 
we fee on it, and principally that upon the border 
or circumference of the medal. 

To have. fome idea of the fcience of medals, it 
is neceffary to know their origin and ufe ; their di- 
vifion into antient and modern, into Greek and Ro- 
man ; what is meant by the medals of the early or 
later empire; of the great or fmall bronze; whata 
feries is in the language of antiquarians. But this 


is not the proper place for explaining all thefe 


things. The book of father Joubert the jefuit, on 
the knowledge of medals, contains what is necef- 
fary to be known, when a profound knowledge of 
them is not required. 

I content myfelf with informing young perfons, 
who are defirous to ftudy hiftory in all ics extent, 
that the knowledge of medals is abfolutely neceflary 
| | G 4 to 
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to that kind of learning. For hiftory is not to be 
Jearnt in books only, which do not always tell the 
whole, or the truth of things. Recourfe muft 
therefore be had to pieces, which fupport it; and 
which neither malice nor ignorance can injure or 
vary ; and fuch are the monuments which we call 
medals. A thoufand things, equally important 
and curious are to be learnt from them, which are 
not to be found elfewhere. The pious and learned 
author of the memoirs upon the hiftory of the em- 
perors gives us a proof and model of the ufe 
which may be made of the knowledge of medals. 

Às much may be faid of antique feals and carved 
ftones, which have this advantage of medals, that 
being of a harder fubftance, and reprefenting the 
figures upon them in hollow, they preferve them 
perpetually in all their perfection; whereas medals 
are more fubject to fpoil, either by being rubbed, 
or by the corrofion of faline particles; to which 
they are always expofed. But to make amends, 
the latter being all of them far more abundant than 
the former in their various fpecies, they are of 
much greater ufe to the learned. | 

The royal academy of in/criptions and polite learns 
ing, eftablifhed and renewed fo fuccefsfully under 
the preceding reign, and which takes in all erudi- 
tion, antient and modern for its objeét, will not a 
little contribute to preferve amongft us, not only a 
good tafte for infcriptions and medals, which con- 
fifls in a noble fimplicity ; but one in general for 
all works of wit, that are principally founded upon 
antient authors, whofe writings this academy make 
their peculiar ftudy. I dare not exprefs here all 
that I think of a fociety, into which I am admitted, 
and of which [ am a member. I was chofen into it 
upon its being revived, without making any inte- 
reft for fo honourable a place, and indeed without 
knowing any thing of it; an introduction, in my 
epinion, highly worthy of learned Bodies. I could 
* sh he wii 
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wifh that I had merited it better, and had dif- 
charged the funétions of a fellow of the academy 
with greater abilities. 


eer: VIL, 
Of pearls, 


HE pearl is an hard, white, clear fubftance, 
which forms itfelf in the infide of a certain 
kind of oyfters. 

The teftaceous fifh, in which the pearls are 
found, is three or four times as large as the com- 
mon oyfter. It is commonly called pearl, or mother 
of pearl. | 
_ Each mother of pearl generally produces ten or 
twelve pearls. An author, hawever, who has treat- 
ed of their production, pretends to have feen to the 


number of an hundred and fifty in one of them, | 


but in various degrees of perfection. The moft 
perfect always appear the firft, the reft remain un- 
der the oyfter, at the bottom of the fhell, 

Pearl-fifhing amongft the antients was followed 
principally in the Indian feas, as it ftill is, as well 
as in thofe of America, and fome parts of Europe. 
The divers, under whofe arms a cord is tied, of 
which the end is made faft to the bark, go down 
into the fea feveral times fucceflively, and after 
having torn the oyfters from the rocks, and filled a 
bafket with them, they come up again with great 
agility. 

This fifhing is followed in a certain feafon of the 
year. The oyfters are commonly put into the fand, 
where they corrupt by the extraordinary heat of 
the fun; and opening of themfelves fhew their 
pearls, which, after that, it is fufficient to clean 
and dry. | 

The other precious ftones are quite rough, when 
taken from the rocks, where they grow, and derive 

| or their 
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their luftre only from the induftry of man. Nature 


alone furnifhes the fubftance which art muft finifh 
by cutting and polifhing. But, as to pearls, that 
clear and fhining * water, for which they are fo 
much efteemed, comes into the world with them. 
They are found compleatly polifhed in the abyfes 
of the fea, and nature puts the laft hand to them 
before they are torn from their fhells. 


The + perfection of pearls, according to Pliny, 


confifts in their being of a glittering whitenefs, 


large, round, fmooth, and of a great weight, quali- 


ties feldom united in the fubject. 

It is chimerical to imagine, that pearls take birth 
from dew drops; that they are foft in the fea, and 
only harden when the air comes to them; that they 
waîte and come to nothing, when it thunders, as 
Pliny and feveral authors after him fay. 


Many things are highly prized only for being 


fcarce, whofe Ÿ principal merit confifts in the dan», 


eer people are at to get them. It is ftr:nge that men 
fhould fet fo fmall a value upon their lives, and 
fhould judge them of lefs worth than fhells hidden 
in the fea. If it were neceflary, for the acquiring 
of wifdom, to undergo all the pains taken to find 


fome pearl of uncommon beauty and magnitude, 
(and as much may be faid of gold, filver, and. 


precious ftones) we ought not to be a moment in 


refolving to venture life, and that often for fuch. 
ineftimable treafure. Wifdom is the greateft of all: 


fortunes ; a pearl the moft frivolous of riches: men, 
however, do nothing for the former, and hazard 
every thing for the latter. 


* In the terms of jewellers, they call the Jhining colour of pearls. 
avater, from their being fuppafed to be made of water. Hence the 
pearl-pendaits of Cleopatra were faid to be ineftimable, both for their 
water and large fixe. 

+ Dos omnis in candore, magnitudine orbe, livore, pondere 5 
haud promptis rebus. Pl. 1. 9. c.35. Ni 

{ Anima hominis quæfita maxime placent. Plin. ibid. 
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Se € T: VII. 
PURPLE. 


TUFFS dyed with purple were one of the 

) moft confiderable branches of the commerce 
of the antients, efpecially of Tyre, which by in- 
duitry and extreme fkill had carried that precious 
dye to the higheft poffible degree of perteétion. 
The purple diputed value with gold itfelf in thofe 
remote times, and was the diftinguifhing mark of 
the greateft dignities of the univerfe, being princi- 
pally appropriated to * princes, kings, fenators, con- 
fuls, dictators, emperors, and thofe to whom Rome 

ranted the honour of a triumph. 

The purple is a colour, compounded between red 
and vidlee, taken from a fea-fifh covered with + a 
fhell, called alfo The purple. Notwithftanding va- 
rious treatifes written by the moderns upon this 
colour fo highly prized by the antients, we are little 
acquainted with the nature of the liquor which pro- 


duced it. Ariftotle and Pliny have left many re- Arif. de 


markable things upon this point, but fuch as are Hit. | 
é nim. 5e 


more proper to excite, than fully to fatisfy curio- 


fity. The latter, who has fpoken the moft at large Plin. 1. 9. 


upon the preparation of purple, has confined all he ©: 3° 


fays of it to a few lines. Thefe might fuffice for 
the defc:iption of a known practice in thofe times; 
but is too little to give a proper idea of it to ours, 
after the ufe of it has ceafed for many ages, 


Pliny divides the feveral fpecies of fhells, from Plin. 1. 9. 


which the purple dye is taken, into two kinds; the ¢- 39 


firft of which includes the fmall kind of Buccinum, 
fo called from the refemblance between that fifh’s 
fhell and a hunting-horn; and the fecond the 
fhells called purple, from the dye they contain. 

* Color nimio lepore vernans, obfcuritas rubens, nigredo fan- 


guinea regnantem difcernit, dominum confpicuum facit, & preftat 


humano generi ne de confpeétu principis poflit errari. Caffiod.1. 1. 
Far. Ep. 2. 


+ From thence purple habits are called in Latin, conchyliatæ veftes. 
. # Te 
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It is believed that this latter kind were called alfo 
Murex. ; 

Some authors affirm, that the Tyrians difcovered 
the dye we fpeak of by accident. An hungry dog 
having broke one of thefe fhells with his teeth upon. 
the fea-fide, and devoured one of thefe fifh, all. 
around his mouth and throat were dyed by it with — 
{0 fine a colour, that it furprifed every body that 
faw it, and gave birth to the defire of making ufe. 
of it. 

The purple * of Getulia in Africa, and that of. 
+ Laconia in Europe, were in great eftimation ; 
but the Tyrian in Afia was preferred to all others; 
and that principally which was twice dipt, called . 
for that reafon dibapha. A pound of it was fold at 
Rome for a thoufand denarii, that is, five hundred 
livres. 

The Baccinum and Murex fcarce differed in any 
thing but the bignefs of fhell, and the preparation 
of them. The Murex was filhed for generally in 
the open fea; whereas the Buccinum was taken from 


Memoirs of the ftones and rocks to which it adhered. JI fhali 


the Acad. 
of Sciences. 
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{peak here only of the Buccinum, and fhall extract 
a {mall part of what I find upon it, in the learned 
differtation of Monfieur Reaumur. 

The liquor could not be extracted from the Buc- 
cinum, without employing a very confiderable length 
of time for that purpofe. It was firft neceffary to 
break the hard fhell, that covered them. This fhell » 
being broke at fome diftance from its opening, or. 
the head of the Buccinum, the broken pieces were 
taken away. A {mall vein then appeared, to ufe 
the expreffion of the antients; or with greater pro- 
priety of fpeech, a {mall refervoir, full of the pro- 


* Veltes Getulo murice tectas. Hor, 
Robes with Getultan purple dy d. 
+ Nec Laconicas mihi 
Trahunt honeftæ purpuras cliente. Hor. 
Nor do my noble clients wives with care 
—pacouia’s purple {pin for me to wear. 
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per liquor for dying purple. The colour of the 
liquor contained in this fmall refervoir, made it 
very diftinguifhable, and differs much from the flefh 
of the animal. Ariftole and Pliny fay, it is white; 
and it is indeed inclining to white, or between white 
and yellow. The little refervoir, in which it is 
contained, is not of equal bignefs in all the Buc- 
“ina ; it is, however, commonly about a line, the 
‘twelfth part of an inch in breadth, and two or three 
in length. It was this little refervoir the antients 
“were obliged to take from the Buccinum, in order to 
feparate the liquor contained in it... They were un 
der a neceflity of cutting it from each fith, which 
was a tedious work, at Teaft with regard to what it 
held: for there is not above a large drop of liquor 
in each refervoir. From whence it is not furprifing 
that fine purple fhould be of fo high a price amongft 
them. 
Ariftotle and Pliny fay indeed, that they elect not 
take the pains to cut thefe little vefels from the 
fmaller ffh of this kind feparately, but only pounds 
ed them in mortars; which was a means to fhorten 
the work confiderably. Vitruvius feems even to Archites. 
give this as the general preparation. It how- 1. 7. ¢. 13. 
ever, not eafy to conceive, how a fine purple colour 
could be attained by this means. ‘The excrements 
of the animal muft confiderably change the purple 
colour, when heated together, after being put into 
the water. For chat fubftance is itielf of a brown, 
gréenifh colour, which, no doubt, it communicated 
to the water, and muft very much have changed 
the purple colour; the quantity of it being execual 
ingly ¢ ereater than that of the liquor. 
“Tn the preparation of purple, the cutting out the 
{mall refervoir of liquor from each Buccinum, was 
not the whole trouble. All thofe fmall veffels 
were afterwards thrown into a great quantity of 
water, which was fet over a flow fire for the {pace 
of ten hours. As this mixture was left fo long up- 
on the fire, it was umpoïlible for it not to take the 
fl purple 
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purple colour: it took it much fooner, as I ari 
well convinced, fays Mr. Reaumur, by a great, 
number of experiments. But it was neceflary to 
feparate the flefhy parts, or little vefels, wherein 
the liquor was contained; which could not be done 
without lofing much of the liquor, but by making 
thofe flefhy. membranes diffolve in hot water, to the 
top of which they rofe at length in fcum, which was 
taken off with great care. | 

This was one manner in which the antients made 
the purple dye; that was not intirely-loft, as is bes 
lieved, or at leaft, was difcovered again about fifty 
years ago by the royal fociety of England. One 
fpecies of the fhells from which it is extracted, a 
kind of Buccinum, is common on the coaft of that 
country. The obfervations of an Englifhman upon 
this new difcovery, were printed in the journals of 
France in 1686. 

Another Buccinum, which gives alfo the purplé 
dye, and is evidently one of thofe defcribed by 
Pliny, is found upon the coaft of Poitou. The 
ereateft fhells of this kind are from twelve to thiré 
teen lines (of an inch) in length, and from feven ta 
eight in diameter, in the thickeft part of them. 
They are a fingle fhell turned fpirally, like that 


of a garden fnail, but fomewhat longer. 


In the journal of the learned for 1686, the various 
changes of colour through which the Buccizum’s 
liquor pafles are defcribed. If inftead of taking 
out the veflel which contains it according to the 
method of the antients, in making their purple; 
that veffel be only opened, and the liquor prefied 
out of it, the linnen or other ftuffs, either of filk of 
wool, that imbibe this liquor, will appear only of 
a yellowifh colour. But the fame linnen or ftuftsj 
expofed to a moderate heat of the fun, fuch as it is 
in fummer-mornings, in a few hours take very difa 
ferent colours. That yellow begins at firft to ins 
cline a little to the green; thence it becomes of 4 
lemon colours To that fucceeds a livelier green; 

which | 
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which changes into a deep green; this terminates in 
a violet colour, and afterwards fixes in a very fine 
purple. Thus thefe linnens or ftuffs, from their 
firft yellow, proceed to a fine purple through all 
the various degrees of green. I pafs over many 
very curious obfervations. of Monfieur Reaumur’s 
upon thefe changes, which do not immediately come 
into my. fubject. 

It feems furprifing, that, Ariftotle and Pliny, in 
{peaking of the purple dye, and the fhells or feveral 
countries from which it is extracted, fhould not fay 
a word of the changes of colour, fo worthy of re- 
mark, through which the dye paffes before it attains 
the purple. Perhaps not having fufficiently exa- 
mined thefe fhells themfelves, and being acquainted 
with them only from accounts little exaét, they 
make no mention of changes which did not happen 
in the ordinary preparation of purple; for, in that, 
the liquor being mingled in cauldrons with a great 
quantity of water, it turned immediately red. 

Mr. Reaumur, in the voyage he made in the year 
1710, upon the coaft of Poitou, in confidering the 
fhells called Buccinum, which the fea in its ebb had 
left upon the fhore, he found a new fpecies of pur- 
ple dye, which he did not fearch after; and which, 
according to all appearances, had not been known 
to the antients, though of the fame fpecies with 
their own. He obferved that the Buccina generally 
thronged about certain ftones, and arched heaps of 
fand, in fuch great quantities, that they might 
be taken up there by handfuls, though difperfed 
and fingle every-where elfe. He perceived, at 
the fame time, that. thofe ftones or heaps of 
find, were covered with certain grains, of which 
the form refembled that. of a {mall oblong bowl. 
The length of thefe grains was fomewhat more than 
three lines, (a quarter of an inch) and their bignefs 
fomething above one line. They feemed to him to 
contain white liquor inclining to.yellow.. He preffed 
Out the juice of fome of them upon his ruffle, which 

| | at 
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at firft feemed only a little foiled with it; and he 
could perceive with difficulty, only a fmall yellowifh » 
fpeck here and there in the fpot. The different ob- 
jects, which diverted his attention, made him forget 
what he had done, and he thought no farther of it, 
till cafting his eyes, by accident, upon the fame 
tuffie, about a quarter of an hour after, he was ftruck 
with an agreeable furprife, to fee a fine purple colour 
on the places where the gtains had been fqucezéd. 
This adventure occafioned many experiments, which 
give a wonderful pleafure in the relation, and fhew 
what great advantage it is to a nation to produce 
tnen of a peculiar genius, born with a tafte and nas _— 
tural difpofition for making happy difcoveries in the 
works of nature. | ars 

Mr. Reaumur remarks, that the liquor was ex- 
tracted from thefe grains, which he cal:s the eggs of 
purple, in an infinitely more commodious manner; . 
than that practifed by the antients for the liquor of 
the Buccinum. For there was nothing more to do, 
after having gathered thefe eggs, than to have them 
well waflied in the féa-water, to take off as much 
as poffible the filth which might change the purple 
colour by mixing with it; there was, I fay, nothing 
more to do than to put them into clean cloths. The 
liquor was then prefféd out, by twifting the ends 
of thefe cloths different ways; in the fame manner 
älmoft that the juice is preffed out of goofeberries to 
make jelly. And to abridge this trouble ftill more, | 
fmall prefies might be ufed, which would imme- 
diately prefs out all the liquor. We have feen be- 
fore, how much time and pains were neceflary for 
extracting the liquor from the Bucczua. | 

The Coccus or Coccum fupplied the antients with 
the fine colour and dye we call fcarlet, which in 
fome meafure difputed beauty and fplendor with 
purple. Quintilian * joins them together; where 


# Quid non adultus concupifcet, qui in purpuris repit? Nondum 
prima verba exprimit; & jam coccum intelligit, jam conchylium 
polcit. Quintil, Is Te Ce Te 

he 
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he complains, that the parents of his times dreffed 
their children; from their cradles in fcarlet and 
purple, and infpired them in that early age, with’a 
tafte for luxury and magnificence. Scarlet, accord- 
ing to * Pliny, fupplied men with more fplendid 
garments than purple, and at the fame time more 
innocent, becaufe it was not neceffary to hazard life 
in attaining it. - 

Scarlet is generally belived the feed of a tree, of 
the holm-tree kind. It has been difcovered to be a 
{mall round excrefcence, red, and of the bignefs of 
a pea, which grows upon the leaves of a little fhrub, 
of the holm fpecies, called tlex aculeata cocciglandi- 
fera. ‘This excrefcence is caufed by the bite of an 
infect, which lays its eggs in it. The Arabians 
term this grain Kermes; the Latins, Coccus and ver- 
miculas; from whence the words vermilien, and Cu/- 
culum or guifquilium, are derived. A great quantity 
of it is gathered in Provence and Languedoc. The 
water of the Gobelin’s river is proper for dying 
fcarlet. | | 

There are two kinds of fcarlet. The fcarlet of 
France or of the Gobelins, which is made of the 
grain I have mentioned; arid the fcarlet of Hol- 
land, which derives itfelf from cochineal. This is 
a drug that comes from the Eaft-Indies. Authors 
do not agree upon the nature of cochineal. Some 
believe it a kind of worm, and others that it is 
only the feed of a tree. 7 

The firft kind is feldom ufed fince the difcovery 
of cochineal, which produces a much more beauti- 
ful and lively fcarlet than that of the Kermes, which 
is deeper, and comes riearer to the Roman purple. 
It has, however, oie advantage of the cochineal- 


_* Tranfalpina Gallia herbis Tyrium atque conchylium tingit, 
mnefque alios colores. Nec quærit in profundis murices—#uit inve- 
niat per quod matrona adultero placeat, corruptor infidietur nuptæ. 
Stans & in ficco carpit, quo fruges modo. Pr. 


Vo. I. H {carlet; 
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fcarlet; which is, that it does not change colour 
when wet falls upon it, as the other does, that 
turns blackifh immediately after. 


ne ub oF oes Bagg : 
Of filken fiuffs. 


ILK, as Monfieur Mahudal obferves in the 
differtation * he has given us on this fubject, 
ot which I fhall make great ufe in this place; filk, I 


‘fay, is one of the things made ufe of for many 


ages almoft through all “Afia, in Africa, and many 
parts of Europe, without peoples knowing what it 
was; whether it was, that the people’s “amongtt 
whom it grew, gave ftrangers little accefs to them; 
or that, jealous of an advantage peculiar to them- 
felves, they apprehended being deprived of it by 
foreigners. It was undoubtedly from the difficulty 
of being informed of the origin of this precious 
thread fo many fingular opinions of the moft antientw 
authors took birth. 

To judge of the defcription Herodotus makes of 
a kind of wool much finer and more beautiful 
than the ordinary kind, and which, he fays, was 
the growth of a tree in the Indies, (the moft remote 
country known by the eaftern people of his times 
to the eaftward) that idea feems the firft they had 
of filk. It was not extraordinary, that the people | 
fent into that country to make difcoveries, feeing, 
only the bags of the filk-worms hanging from the 
trees In a climate, where thofe infects breed, feed 
upon the leaves, and natural! ly afcend the branches, : 
fhould take thofe bags for lumps of wool. 

It is likely, that Theophrattus, upon the rela- 
tion of thofe miftaken perfons, might conceive thefe 


* Memoirs of the academy of Infcriptions, Vol, V. 
a teak 
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à teal fpecied of trees, and rank them in a particu: 
jar clafs, which he enumerates, of trees bearing 
wool. There is good reafon to believe Virgil of 
the fame opinion: | 


Velleraque ut foliis depectant tenuia Seres. 
Georg. |: 2.. Vv. 1226 
orn As India’s fons 
Comb the foft flender fleeces of the bough. 
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Ariftotle, though the moft antient of the na- Arit. 1. § 


turalifts; has given a defcription of an infect that 
comes neareft the filk-worm. It is where he {peaks * 


of the different fpecies of the caterpillat, that he 
defcribes one; which comes from an horned worm, 
to which he does not give the name of Béf.é, till 
it has fhut itfelf up in a cod or bag, from whence, 
he fays, it comes out a butterfly; it paffes through 
thefe feveral changes, according to him, in fix 
months. 


ift. anim 
+ 196 


Lu 


About four hundred years after Ariftotle; Pliny, Biin:t. ite 
to whom that philofopher’s hiftory of animals was c: 22, 23s 


perfectly known, has repeated the fame fact lite- 
tally in his own. He places alfo, under the name 
Bombyx, not only this fpecies of worm, which, as 
fome report produced the filk of Cos; but feveral 
other caterpillars found in the fame ifland, that he 
fuppofes to form there the cods or bags, from which, 
he fays; the women of the country {pin filk, and 
make ftuffs of great finenefs and beauty. 


Paüfanias, that wrote fome years after Pliny; is Paufan. L 
the firft who informs us, that this worm was of 6: P+ 2948 


Indian extractions; and that the Greeks called it 
En, from whence it derived the name of Seres, the 
inhabitants of the Indies, amongft whom we are 
fince convinced, this infect was firft found. 

~The worm, which produces filk, is an infect 
fill lefs wonderful, for the precious matter it fup- 
plies for the making of different ftufis, than for 
ui Bi 2 the 
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the various forms it takes, either before or after its 
having wrapped itfelf up in the rich bag, or cod, it. 
fpins for itfelf. From the grain or egg it is at firft, 
it becomes a worm of confiderable fize, and of a 
white colour inclining to yellow. When it is grown 
large, it inclofes itfelf within its bag, where it takes 
the form of a kind of grey bean, in which there 
feems neither life nor motion. It comes to life 
again to take the form of a butterfly, after having 
made itfelf an opening through its tomb of filk. 
At laft, dying in reality, it prepares itfelf, by the 
egg or feed it leaves, a new life, which the fine 
weather and the heat of the fummer are to affift it, 
to refurne. In the firft volume of the Speéfacle de 
la Nature, may be {een a more extenfive and more | 
exact defcription of thefe various changes. 

It is from this bag or cod, into which the worm . 
fhuts itfelf, that the different kinds of filken manu- 
factures. are made, which ferve not only for the 
luxury and magnificence of the rich, but the fub- 
fiftance of the poor, who fpin, wind, and work 
them. Each bag or cod is found to contain more 
than nine hundred feet of thread; and this thread 
is double, and glued together throughout its whole 
length, which in confequence amounts to almoft 


‘two thoufand feet. How wonderful it is, that out 


of a fubftance fo flight and fine, as almoft to efcape 
the eye, ftuffs fhould be compofed of fuch ftrength, 
and duration, as thofe made of filk! But what, 
luftre, beauty, and delicacy, are there in thofe 
ftuffs! Iris not furprifing, that the commerce of 
the antients confifted confiderably in them; and 


“that, as they were very fcarce in thofe times, theit 


price ran exceding high. Vopifcus * affures us, 
that the emperor Aurelian, for that reafon, refufed 


* Vellem holofericam neque ipfe in veftiario fuo habuit, neque 
alteri utendum dedit. Ec cum ab eo uxor fua peteret, ut unico 
pallio blatteo Serico uteretur, ille refpondit: s/t, ut auro fila pen- 
(featur. Libra enim auri tunc libra Serici fuit. Wopijc. in Aurel. 

the 
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the emprefs his wife an habit of filk, which fhe 
earneftly folicited him to give her; and that he faid 
to. her: The gods forbid that I fhould purchafe filk at 
the price of its weight in gold, for the price of a 
pound of filk was at that time a pound of gold. 
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It was not till very late, that the ufe of filk was ih 8 
known and became common in Europe. The hifto- po) yin. 


rian Procopius dates the æra of it about the middle dal. 


of the fifth century, under the the emperor Juftinian. 
He gives the honour of this difcovery to two monks, 
who, foon after their arrival at Conftantinople from 
the Indies, heard, in converfation, that Juftinian, 
was extremely folicitous about depriving the Per- 
fians, of their filk trade with the Romans. They 
found means to be prefented to him, and propofed 
a fhorter way to deprive the Perfians of that trade, 
than that of a commerce with the Ethiopians, which 
he had thoughts of fetting on foot; and this was, 
by teaching the Romans the art of making filks for 
themfelves. ‘Ihe emperor, convinced by the ac- 
count they gave him of the poffibility of the means, 
fent them back to Serinda (the city’s name where 
they had refided) to get the eggs of the infects, 
which they told him could not be brought alive. 
Thofe monks, after their fecond voyage, returning 
to Conftantinople, hatched the eggs, they had 
brought from Serinda, in warm dung. When the 
worms came out of them, they fed them with white. 
mulberry leaves, and demonftrated by the fuccefs 
of that experiment all the mechanifm of filk in 
which the emperor had defired to be informed. 

From that time the ufe of filk fpread by degrees 


into feveral parts of Europe. Manufactures of it 


were fet up at Athens, Thebes, and Corinth, It 
was not till about 1130, that Roger, king of 
Sicily, eftablifhed one at Palermo. It was at that 
time, in this ifland and Calabria, workment in filk 
were firft feen, who were part of the booty that 
prince brought from the cities of Greece I have 

| | a te | men- 
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mentioned, which he conquered in his expedition 


to the Holy Land. In fine, the reft of Italy and | 
Spain having learnt of the Sicilians and Calabrians | 


to breed the worms, and to fpin and work their filk, 


the ftuffs made of it began to be manufactured in — 
France, efpecially in the fouth parts of that king- © 
dom, where mulberry-trees were raifed with moft 
cafe. Lewis XJ, in 1470, eftablifhed filken manu- — 
factures at Tours, The fi-ft workmen employed in 
them were brought from Genoa, Venice, Florence, | 
and even from Greece. Works of filk were, how- 


éver, fo fcarce even at court, that Henry Hl. was 
the firft prince that wore filk ftockings which he did 
at the nuptiais of his filter. 


They are now become véry common, but do not. 


ceafe to be one of the moft aftonifhing wonders of 


nature. Have the moft fkilful artificers been able . 
hitherto to imitate the curious work of the filk-. 


worm? Have they found the fecret to form fo fine, 


fo ftrong, fo even, fo fhining and fo extended a 
thread? Have they a more valuable fubftance for | 
the fabric of the richeft ftuffs ? Do they know in, 


what manner this worm converts the juice of a leaf 
into threads of gold ? Can they give a reafon why 
a matter, liquid before the air comes to it, fhould 


condenfe and extend to infinitude afterwards ? Can 
we explain how this worm comes to have fenfe ta. 
form itfelf a retreat for the winter, within the in-. 
numerable folds of the filk, of which itfelf is the, 
principal; and to expeët, in that rich tomb, a kind, 
of rélurrection, which fupplies it with the wings 
its firft birth had not given it? Thefe are the re-, 
flections made by the author of the new commen- 
tary upon Job, upon account of thefe words : Quis * 
pofuit in nentibus fapientiam? Who hath given Wifdom 


to certain animals, that have the induftry to pin? 


À This, Mr. Rollin fays in the margent, is the fenfe, according to the | 


Hebrew of the 36th verfe of the 38th chapter of fob: Which in the 


Buglif verfion is only, Who hath put wifdom in the inward parts: | 
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CONCLUSION. 


7\ROM what has been faid hitherto, we may 
conclude commerce one of the parts of govern- 
ment, capable of contributing the moft to the riches 
and plenty of a flate: and therefore that it merits 
the particular attention of princes and their mini- 
fters. It does not appear indeed, that the Romans 
fet any value upon it, .Dazzled with the glory of 
arms, they would. have believed it a difgrace to 
them to have applied their cares to the intereft of 
trade, and in fome meafure to become merchants : 
they, who believed themfelves intended by fate to 
govern mankind, and. were folely intent upon the 
conqueft of the univerfe. Neither does it feem pof- 
fible, that the fpirit of conqueft and the fpirit of 
commerce fhould not mutually exclude each other 
in the fame nation.. The one neceffarily introduces 
tumult, diforder, and defolation, and carries trouble 
and confufion along with it into all places: the 
other, on the contrary, breathes nothing but peace 
and tranquillity. I fhall not examine in this place, 
whether the averfion of the Romans for commerce 
were founded in reafon; or if a people, folely de- 
voted to war, are thereby tHe happier. I only fay, 
that a king who truly loves his fubjeéts, and en- 
deavours to plant abundance in his dominions, will 
{pare no pains to make traffic flourifh and fucceed 
in them without difficulty. It has been often faid, 
and it is a maxim generally received, that com- 
merce demands only liberty and protection: liberty 
within wife reftri€tions, in not tying down fuch as 
exercife it to the obfervance of inconvenient, bur- 


thenfome, and frequently ufelefs regulations ; pro- 


tection in granting them all the fupports they have 
occafion for. We have feen the vaft expences 
Ptolomy Philadelphus was at, in making commerce 
ry or H 4 | fiourifh 
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flourifh in Egypt; and how much glory.the fuccefs 
of his meafures acquired him. An intelligent and | 
well-inclined prince will intermeddle only i in com- 
merce, to banifh fraud and bad arts from it by {e- 
verity, and will leave all the profits to his fubjects, 
who have the trouble of it; well convinced, that he 
fhall find fuficient advantages from it by the great 
riches it will bring into his ‘dominions, 

I am fenfible that commerce has its inconve- 
niencies and dangers. Gold, filver, diamonds, 
pearls, rich ftuffs, in which it confifts in a great 
meafure, contribute to fupport an infinity of perni-. 
cious arts which tend only to enervate and corrupt 
a people’s manners. It were to be defired, that the 
commerce might be removed from a Chriftian na- 
tion, which regards only fuch things as promote 


luxury, vanity, effeminacy, and idle expences. But 


this is impoffible. As long as bad defires fhall have 
dominion over mankind, all things, even the beft, 
will be abufed by them. The abufe merits con- 
demnation, but is no reafon for abolifhing ufés, 
which are not bad in their own nature. This maxim 
will have its weight with regard to all the fciences 
I fhall treat of in the fequel of this work. 
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INTRODUCTION ° 


Of the liberal arts. Honours rendered thofe who 
excelled in them. nee 


d E come now to treat of the arts which 
are call Lideral, in oppofition to fuch as 
| are Mechanic, becaufe the firft are con- 
fidered as the mofl noble and more immediately 
dependent upon the underftanding. Thefe arts are 
principally architecture, {culpture, painting, and 
mufic. : 

The arts as well as fciences have had their happy 
ages, in which they have appeared with greater 
fplendor, and caft a ftronger light: but, as the * hifto- 
rian obferves, this fplendor, this light, was foon 
‘obfeured, and the duration of thefe times of per- 
fection of no great continuance. It was longer in 


* Hoc idem eveniffe grammaticis, plaftis, pictoribus, fculptori- 
bus, quifquis temporum notis inftiterit reperiet, & eminentia cujufq; 
operis arétifimis temporum clauttris circumdata. Paterc, 1. 1- Fe 

Greece’ 
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Greece than in any other part of the world. To 
begin the reign of the liberal arts no higher than 
the time of Pericles, and make it endure only to 
the death of Alexander’s firft fuccefors, (and each 
of thefs Æras may be extended both at their be-. 
ginning and end,) the fpace will be at leaft two! 
hundred years, during which appeared a multitude 
of perfons illuftrious for excelling in ali the arts. 

Tt is not to be doubted but rewards, honours, and. 
emulation, contributed very much in forming thefe w 
great men. What ardour muft the laudable cuftom 
have excited, which prevailed in many cities of 
Greece, of exhibiting in the fhews fuch as fucceed- — 
ed belt in the arts of inftituting public difputes be- _ 
tween them, and of diftributing prizes to the vic- 
tors, in the fight and with the applaufes of an whole « 
people! ' 

Greece, as we fhall foon fee, thought herfel | 
obliged to render as much honour to the celebrated 
Polygnotus, as fhe could have paid to Lycurgus 
and Solon; to prepare magnificent entries for him 
into the cities where he had finifhed fome paintings; 
and to appoint, by a decree of the Amphitryons, ! 
that he fhould be maintained at the public expence 
in all the places to which he fhould go. 1 

_ What honours have not the greateft princes paid 
1n all ages to fuch as diftinguifhed themfelves by « 
the arts! We have feen Alexander the Great, and 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, forget their rank to, fami- — 
Jiarize themfelves with two illuftrious painters, and M 
come where they worked, to pay homage, in fome 
manner, to.the rare talents and fuperior merit of 
thofe extraordinary perfons. | 

One of the greateft emperors that reigned in the 
Weit fince Charlemagne, fhewed the value he fet 
upon painting when he made Titian Count Pala- 
tine, and honoured him with the golden key, and 
all the orders of knighthood, | 


Francis I, 
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Francis I, king of France, his illuftrious rival as 
well in the actions of peace as thofe of war, out- 
did him much, when ‘he {aid to the lords of his 
court of Leonardo da Vinci, then expiring in his 
arms: You are in the wrong to wonder at the bonour 
I pay this great painter’, 1 can make a great many fuch 
Lords as you every day, but only God can make fuch a 
man as bim I now lofe. 

Princes who fpeak and) act in this’ manner; do 
themfelves at leaft as much honour. as thofe whofe 
merit they extol and refpect. * It is true, the arts, 
by the éfteem kings profefs for them; acquire a 
dignity ‘and {plendor that render them more ilui- 
tridus and exalted’: but the arts, in their turn, re- 
fileét a like luftre upon ‘kings, and ennoble them alfo 
in fome meafure, in immortalizing their names and 
äétions by works tranfmitted to the lateft pofterity. 

Päterculus, whom I have already cited upon the 
fhort dutation of arts when they have attained their 
perfection, makes another very true remark, cons 
firmed not only by the experience of the remote, 
‘but Jater, ages; which is, + that great men in 
every kind, arts, fciences, policy, and war, are 
generally cotemporaries. 

If we recal the times when Apelles, Praxiteles, 
Lyfippus, and other excellent artifts flourifhed in 
Greece, we find her greateft poets, orators, and 
philofophers, were then alive. Socrates, Plato, 
Ariftotle, Demofthenes, Ifacrates, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Æfchylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Ari- 
ftophanes, Menander, and many others, lived all 
of them almoft in the fame age. What men, what 


© * De piétura, arte quondam nobili, tune cum expeteretur a regi- 
bus populifq; & illos nobilitante, quos dignata effet potteris tradere. 
Plin. |. 35. ¢- 1: 

+ Quis abunde mirari poteft, quod eminentiffima cujufq; pro- 
feflionis ingenia in candem formam & in idem arétati temporis # 
congruant fpatium.  Pererc. fit nce 16, 

# Sic Lipfius legit, pro congruent 

? 1; pene- 
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generals, had Greece at the fame time ? Had éver 
the world any fo confummate ? 

The Auguftan age had the fame fate in every re- … 
fpect. In that of Lewis XIV, what a number of great _ 
men lived of every kind, whofe names, actions, — 
and works, will celebrate that glorious reign for 
ever? | ns 
It feems as if there were certain periods of time, 


in which I: know not what fpirit of. perfection . 


univerfally diffufes itfelfin the famecountry through- 
out all profeffions, without it being poffible toaffign 
how or why it fhould happen fo. We may fay, 
however that all arts and talents are allied in fome 
manner to each other. The tafte of perfection is 
the fame in whatever depends upon genius. If cul- 
tivation be wanting, an infinity of talents lie buried. 
When true tafte awakes, thofe talents deriving. 
mutual aid from each other, ‘fhine out in, a pecu- 
liar manner. ‘The misfortune is, that this perfec- 
tion itfelf, when arrived at its fupreme degree, is, 
the forerunner of the decline of arts and fciences, 
which are never nearer their ruin, than when 
they appear the moft remote from it: Such are 
the inftability and variation of all human things! 
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LARRSTST bet bate. Ts 
Of Architelture in general. 


SOO CHR ORS ORF 
Rife, progres, and perfection of Architecture. 


T is not to be doubted but the care of building 
“@ houfes immediately fucceeded that of cultivat- 
ing lands, and that architecture is not of a much 
later date than agriculture. Hence Theodoret Theodor. 
calls the latter the eldeft fifter of architeéture. The 02.4 de 
exceffive heats of fummer, the feverity of winter, 5.4.9. 
the inconvenience of rain, and the violence of | 
wind, foon inftruéted mankind to feek for fhelter, 

‘and provide themfelves a retreat to defend them 
againit the inclemencies of weather. 

At firft, thefe were only little huts, built very 
‘rudely with the branches of trees, and very indit- 
ferently covered. In the time of Vitruvius, they Vitr.1. 2. 
fhewed at Athens, as curious remains of antiquity, ©: * 
the roofs of the Areopagus, made of clay; and at 
Rome in the temple of the capitol, the cottage of 
Romulus, thatched with ftraw. 

There were afterwards buildings of wood, which 
fugoefted the idea of columns and architraves. 

-‘Thofe columns took their model from the trees 
which were ufed at firft to fupport the roof, and 
the architrave is only the large beam, as its name 

implies, 
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implies, that was laid between the columns and the 
roof. : 

The workmen, in confequence of their applica- 
tion to building, became every day more in-. 
duftrious, and expert. Inftead of thofe flight huts 
with which they contented themfelves at firft; they 
began to ereét walls of ftüne and brick upon folid 
foundations, and to cover them with boards and 
tiles. In procefs of time, their reflections, founded 
upon experience, led them on to the knowledge of 
the juit rules of proportion; the tafte of which is 
natural to man, the author of his being having im- 
planted in him the invariable principles of it, to 
make him fenfible that he is born for order in all 
things. * Hence it is, as St. Auftin obferves, that 
in a building, where all the parts have a mutual te- 
lation to each other, and are ranged each in its pro- 
per place, the fymmetry catches the eye; and occa- 
fions pleafure: whereas if the windows; for in: 
ftance, are ill difpofed, fome large and others fmall, 
fome placed higher and fome lower, the irregularity 
offends the fight, and feems to do it a kind of in- 
jury, as St. Auftin exprefles it. ‘le 

It was therefore by degrees, that architeéture at- 
tained the height of perfection, to which the mafters 
in the art have carried it. At firft it confined itfelf 
to what was neceffary to man in the ufes of life, 
having nothing in view but folidity, healthfulnefss 
and conveniency. An houfe fhould be durable, 
fituated in an wholefome place; and have all the 
conveniencies that can be defired. Architecture 
afterwards laboured tb adorn buildings, and make. 
them more fplendid, and for that reafon called in 
other arts to its aid. At laft came pomp, grandeur, 

* Ttaque in hoc ipfo edificio fingula bene confidérantes; non pof- 
farnus non offendi, quod unum oftium videmus in latere, alterum 
prope in medio, nec tamen in medio collocatum: Quippe im rebus 
fabricatis, nulla cogente neceflitate; iniqua dimenfio partium facere 
ip adfpeétui velut quamdam videtur injuriam: 5S. Auguflin. de ord. 


hiaatett. n. 34. 
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and magnificence, highly laudable on many occa- 
fions, but foon ftrangely abufed by luxury. 

The holy Scripture fpeaks of a city built by Cain; 
after God had curfed him for the murder of his 
brother Abel; which, is the firft mentioned of edi- 
fices in hiftory. From thence we learn the time 

‘and place in which architecture had its origin. The 
defcendants of Cain, to whom the fame Scripture 
afcribes the invention of almoft al] the arts, carried 
this no doubt to a confiderable height of perfection. 
And it is certain, that after the deluge, men, before 
they feparated from each other, and difperfed them- 
felves into the different regions of the world, re- 
folved to fignalize themfelves by a fuperb building, 
which again drew down the wrath of God shen 
them. Afia therefore was the cradle of architec- 
ture, where it had its birth, where it attained a 
great degree of perfection, and from whence it 
{pread into the other parts of the univerfe. 

Babylon and Nineveh, the vafteft and moft magni- 
ficent cities mentioned in hiftory, were built by 
Nimrod, Noah’s great grandfon, and the moft 
ancient of conquerors. Ido not believe, that they 
were carried at firft to that prodigious magnificence, 
which was afterwards the aftonifhment of the 
world; but certainly they were ns great and ex- 


Tift 


Gen. ivs 
17. 


tenfive from thenceforth, as the * names of feveral Gen. +. 
other cities, built in the fame times after the model Wy hy TE, 


of the capital, teftify. 

The erection of the famous pyramids, of the 
ke Meeris, the labyrinth, of the confiderable 
number of temples in Egypt, and of the obelitks 
which are to this day the admiration and ornament 


of Rome, thew with what ardour and fuccefs cite | 


Egyptians applied themfelves to architecture. 
ft is however neither to Afia nor Egypr that this 
art is indebted for that degree of perfection, to 
# Erech, the long city. Rehoboth, the broad city. Refen, the great 
city. A io the Hebrew. 
: which 
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which it attained; and there is reafon to doubts 
whether the buildings, fo much boafted by boths 
wéré as eftimable for their juftnefs and regularity, © 
as their enormous magnitude; in which perhaps 
their principal merit confifted. The defigns, which 
we have of the ruins of Perfepolis, prove that the 
kings of Perfia, of whofe opulence ancient hiftory # 
fays fo much, had but indifferent artifts in their 
ay. | | 
However it be; it appears from the very names 
of the three principal orders of architecture, that 
the invention, if not perfection, of them is to be 
afcribed to Greece, and that it was fhe who pre- | 
fcribed the rules, and fupplied the models of them. 
As much may be faid with regard to all the other 
arts, and almoft all the fciences. Not to fpeak in 
this place of the great captains, philofophers of 
every fect, poets, orators, geometricians, painters, 
fculptors, architects, and, in general, of all chat re-, 
lates to the underftanding, which Greece produced : 
whither we mutt ftill go as to the fchool of good. 
tafte in every kind, if we defire to excel. | 

It is a misfortune that there is nothing written by 
the Greeks upon architecture now extant. The 
only books we have of theirs upon this fubject, are 
the ftructures of thofe ancient matters {till fubfitt- 
ing, whofe beauty, univerfally acknowledged, has 
for almoft two thoufand years been the admiration 
of all good judges: works infinitely fuperior to ail 
the precepts they could have left us; * practice in 
all things being infinitely preferable to theory. 

For want of Greeks, Vitruvius, a Latin author, 
will come in to my affiftance. His being architect 
to Julius and Auguftus Cæfar (for according to the 
moft received opinion he lived in their times) gives 
good reafon to prefume upon the excellency of his 
work, and the merit of the author. And the 


* In omnibus ferè minus valent pretepta, quam experimenta. 
Ryiniil. a 
Critics 
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Eritics accordingly place him in the firft clafs of 
the great genitifies of antiquity. . To this firft mo- 
tive may be added the character of the age in 
which he lived, when good tafte prevailed univers 
fally; and the emperor Auguftus piqued himflf 
upon adorning Rome with buildings equal to the 
grandeur and majefty of the empire; which made 
him fay, * that he found the city of brick, but 
left almoft entirely of marble. I had great occafion 
for fo excellent a guide as Vitruvius, in a, fubject 
éntitely new to me,. I fhall make great ufe of the 
notes Mr. Perrault has annexed to his tranflation of 
this author, as well as of Mr. Chambrai’s reflec- 
tions in his work intitled, Ancient and modern archi- 
te£ure compared, which | know is in high efteem with 
the judges; and thof of Mr. Felibian, in his book, 
called; Of the principles of architeflure, &c. 


The antients; as well as we, had three forts of 


architecture; the civil; the military, and the naval. 
The firft lays down rules for all public and private 
buildings for the ufe of citizens in time of peace. 
The fecond treats of the fortification of places, and 
every thing of that kind relating to war: And the 
third the building of fhips; and whatever is, con- 
fequential of, or relates to it. I fhall fpeak here 
only of the firft, intending to fay fomerhing 
elfewhere of the two others;, and fhall begin by 
giving a general idea of the feveral orders of 
building. | 

hg Gibernj neque pro majeftate imperii ornatam, & inundationibus 
incendiifque obnoxiam, exculunt adeo, ut jure fit gloriatus, mar- 
Es fe relinquere, quam latéritiam accépiflet. Sueton. in Age 
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Of the three orders of architefiure of the Greeks, and 
the two others, which have been added to them. 


! HE occafion there was for erecting different . 
®@ forts of buildings made artifts alfo eftablifh M 
different proportions, in order to have fuch as were i 
proper for every kind of ftruéture, according to M 
the magnitude, ftrength, fplendor and beauty, they | 
were direéted to give them: and from thefe diffe- M 
rent proportions they compofed different orders. 
Order, as a term of architecture, fignifies the « 
different ornaments, meafures and proportions of @ 
the columns and pilafters, which fupport or adorn … 
great buildings. i 
There are three orders of the architecture of the — 
Greeks, the Doric, Jonic, and Corinthian, They“ 
may with reafon be called the fupreme perfection 
of the orders, as they contain not only all that is 
fine, but all that is neceffary in the art; there being 
only three ways of building, the folid, the middle, — 
and the delicate, which are all perfectly executed » 
in thefe three orders. | 


—— Mat > td 


To thefe the Latins have added two others, the _ 
Tufcan and Compofite orders, which are far below — 
the former in value and excellency. 


The Doric order may be faid to have been the 
firft regular idea of architecture, and as the eldeft — 
fon of this art, had the honour to be alfo the firitu 
in building temples and palaces. The antiquity of 

Vitr. 1.4. its origin is almoft immemorial: Vitruvius how-" 
x ever afcribes it with probability enough to a prinçen 
of Achaia, named Dorus, the fame evidently who 

gave his name to the Dorians, and being maa | 

of — 


. 
| 
I. Doric Order, | | | 
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of Peloponnefus, caufed a magnificent temple td 
be erected in the city of Argos to the goddefs Juno. 
That temple was the firft model of this order; in 
imitation of which, the neighbouring people built 
feveral others: the moft famous of thefe was that 
confecrated by the inhabitants of the city of Olym- 
pia to Jupiter, furnamed the Olympic. 

The effential character and fpecific quality of 
the Doric order is folidity. For this reafon it 
ought principally to be ufed in great edifices and 
magnificent ftructures, as in the gates of citadels 
and cities, the outfides of temples, in public halls; 
and the like places, where delicacy of ornaments 
feems lefs confiftent: whereas the bold and gigantic 
manner of this order.has a wonderful happy effect, 
and carries a certain manly and fimple beauty, 
which forms properly what is called the grand 
Manner. 


Il. Lonic Order. 
After the appearance of thefe regular buildings, 
and famous Dorie temples, architecture did not 


confine itfelf long to thefe firft effays: the emula- 
tion of the neighbouring people foon enlarged and 
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‘carried it to its perfection. The lonians were the vit. i, ,, 


firft rivals of the Dorians; arid as they had not the c 1. 


honour of the invention, they endéavoured to refine 
upon the authors. Confidering; therefore, that the 
form of a man, fuch for example as Hercules was, 
from which the Doric order had been formed, was 
too robuft and heavy to agree with facred manfions 


and the reprefentation of heavenly things, they com: 


pofed one after their own manner, and chofe a 
model of a more delicate and elegant proportion, 
which was that of a woman, having more regard 
to the beauty than folidity of the work, to which 
they added abundance of ornaments. 

. I 2 Amoneft 
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Amongft the celebrated temples built by the» 


people of Ionia, the moft memorable, though the 


moft antient, is the famous temple of Diana at 


Ephefus, of which I fhall foon fpeak. 


Il. Corinthian Order. 
The Corinthian order, which is the higheft de- 
gree of perfection architeéture ever attained, was 


invented at Gorinth. Though its antiquity be not 
exactiy known, nor the precife time in which Calli- 


-machus lived; to whom Vitruvius gives the whole 
glory of it, we may judge, however; from the 


noblenefs of its ornaments, that it was invented 


during the magnificence and frlendor of Corinth, and — 


foon aftet the Ionic, which it much refembles, ex- 
cept only in the capital or chapiter. A kind of 


chance gave birth to it. Callimachus having feen; — 


as he pafied by a tomb, a bafket, which fome body 


had fet upon a plant of Acanthus or bearsfoot, was « 


ftruck with the accidental fymmetry and happy 
effect produced by the Jeaves of the plant, growing 


through and ineireling the bafket; and though thé. 


bafket with the Acanthus had no natural relation 


to the capital of a column and a mañÿ building, . 


he imitated the manner of it in the columns he 
afterwards made at Corinth, eftablifhing and recu: 


lating by this model the proportions amd orna- 


ments of the Corinthian order. 

This Callimachus was called by thé Athestuins 
rardrexvO, expert and excellent in art, from ‘his deli- 
cacy and addrefs in cutting marble: and according: 
to Pliny and Paufanias, he was alfo called nanslirergi Oly 
becaufe he was never contented with himfelf, and 
was always retouching his works, with which h¢ 
was never entirely fatisfied : full of fuperior ideas 


of the beautiful and the grand, he never found the : 


execution fufiiciently equal to tera Semper calum 
mator fui, nec finem habens diligentie, fays Pliny. 


IV. Tufcan 
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IV. Tufcan Order. 


The Tufcan order, according to the general 
opinion, had its origin in Tufcany, of which it re- 
tains the name, Of all the orders it is the moft 
fimple, and has the feweft ornaments. It is even 
fo grofs, that it is feldom ufed except for fome 
ruftic building, wherein there is occafion only for a 
fingle order ; or at beft for fome great edifice, as 
an amphitheatre, or other the like works. | 


In Mr. Chambrai’s judgment the Tufcan column, » 


| without any architrave, is the only one that deferves 
to be ufed; and to confirm his opinion of this order, 
he cites an example of it from Trajan’s pillar, one 
| of the moft fuperb remains of the Roman magni- 
ficence now in being, and which has more immor- 
talized that emperor, than all the pens of hiftorians 
could have done. This maufolæum, if it may be 
_ called fo, was ereGted to him by the fenate and 
people of Rome, in acknowledgment of the great 
fervices he had done to his country. And that the 
_ memory of them might fubfift throughout all ages, 
and endure as long as the empire, they caufed them 
to be engraven in marble, and in the richeft ftile 
that ever was conceived. Architecture was the 
writer of this ingenious kind of hiftory: and be- 
caufe fhe was to record a Roman, fhe did not make 
ufe of the Greek orders, though incomparably more 
perfect, and more ufed even in Italy than the twa 
others of theirown growth; left the glory of that ad- 


mirable monument thould in fome meafure be divid- | 


ed, and to fhew at the fame time, that there is no- 
thing fo fimple to which art cannot add perfection. 
She chofe therefore the column of the Tufcan 
order, which till then had been only ufed in grofs 
and ruftic things, and made their rude mafs bring 
forth the choiceft and moft noble mafter-piece of 
art in the world, which time has fpared and pre- 

( a3 ferved 
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eternity, are now fo defaced and ruinous, that 
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ferved entire down tous, amidft the infinity of ruins, | 
with which Rome abounds. And indeed it is EN 
kind of wonder to fee that the Coilifæum, the théatre 
of “Marcellus, the great Circufes, the baths of | 
Dioclefian, Caracalla, and Antoninus, the fuperb © 
mole of Adrian’s burying-place, the Septizonum of 7 
Severus, the Maufoleum of Auguftus, and fo 7 
many other ftruétures, which feemed to be built form 


their original form can {carce be difcerned, whilfté 
Trajan’s pillar, of which the ftructure feems far lef 7 
durable, ftill fubfifts entire in all its parts, 4 


V. Compofite Order. agit: 


The Compofite order was added to the others by 
the Romans. It participates and is compofed of © 
the Ionic and Corinthian, which occafioned its 
being called the Compofite: but it has ftill more“ 
ornaments than the Corinthian. Vitruvius, them 
father of the architects, fays nothing of it. x 

Mr. Chambrai objects ftrongly againft the bad 
tafte of the modern Compofitors, who, amidft fo ~ 
many examples of the incomparable architeéture of 
the Greeks, which alone merits that name, aban- 
doning the guidance of thofe great mafters, take | 
a quite different route, and blindly give into that 
bad tafte of art, which has by their means crept. M 
into the orders under the name of Compofite, © 


Gothic architecture. 


That which is remote from the antient propor: 
tions, and is loaded with chimerical ornaments, is” 
called the Gothic architecture, and was brought by M 
the Goths from the north. date à WG 

There are two fpecies of Gothic architecture; ~ 
the one antient, the other modern. The antientis 
that which the Goths brought from the north in 

ÿ the — 
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the fifth century. The edifices built in the antient 
Gothic manner were mafly, heavy, and grofs. The 
works of the modern Gothic ftile were more deli- 
cate, eafy, light, and of an aftonifhing boldnefs of 
workmanfhip. It was long in ufe, efpecially in 


Italy. It is furprifing, that Italy, abounding with 


monuments of fo exquifite a tafte, fhould quit its 
own noble architecture, eftablifhed by antiquity, 
fuccefs, and poffeffion, to adopt a barbarous, foreign, 
confufed, irregular, and hideous manner. But it 


has made amends for that fault, by being the firft © 


to return to the antient tafte, which is now folely 
and univerfally practifed. The modern Gothic con- 
tinued from the thirteenth century till there- eftablifh- 


ment of the antient architecture in the fourteenth. 


All the antient cathedrals are of Gothic architecture. 
There are fome very antient churches built entirely 
in the Gothic tafte, that want neither folidity nor 
beauty, and which are {till admired by the greateft 
architeéts, upon account of fome general propor- 
tions remarkable in them. 

A plate of the five orders of architecture, of 
which I have fpoken, will enable youth, whom I 
have always in view, to form fome idea of them. 
I fhall prefix to it an explanation of the terms of 
art, which Mr. Camus, fellaw of the academy of 
feiences, and profeffor and fecretary of the academy 
of architecture, was pleafed to draw up exprefsly 
for my work. At my requeft he abridged it very 
much, which makes it lefs compleat than it might 
otherwife have been. | 
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Explanation of the terms of art, relating to the five 

orders of architeBure, - 
Mongit the Greeks, an order was compofed of | 
columns and an entablature. The Romans | 

Added pedeftals under the columns of moft orders 

to increafe their height. | 

The Cotumn is a round pillar, made either to 

fupport or adorn a building, a RE 

_ Every column, except the Doric, to which the 

Romans give no bafe, is compofed of a bafe, a 

fhaft, and a capital or chapiter. 

The Base is that part of the column, which is 
beneath the fhaft, and upon the pedeftal, when 
there is any. It has a plinth, of a flat and fquare 
form like a brick, called in Greek +198 and mould- 
ings, that reprefent rings, with which the bottoms 
of pillars were bound, to prevent their cleaving. 
Thefe rings, when large, are called Tor7, and, when 
fmall, Afragals. “The Tori generally have hollow 
{paces cut round between them, called Rundels, 
cong Or TTC} Es, 1 DU ET ON En 
_ The Sxarr of the column is the round and even 
part extending from the bafe to the capital. “This » 
part of the column is narrower at top than at bot- … 
tom. Some architects are for giving the column a | 


greater breadth at the third part of their height, 
than at the bottom of their fhaft. But there is no 
inftance of any fuch practice amoneft the antients. 
Others make the fhaft of the fame’ fize from the 
bottom to the third, and then leffen it from the 


third to the top. And fome are of opinion, that 


it fhould begin to leflen from the bottom. 
The Capirat is that upper part of the column 


which is placed immediately upon the fhaft. 


The ExNragLarure is the part of the order 
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above the columns, and contains the architrave, the 
frize, and the cornifh. 


The Architrave reprefents a beam, and lies next 
immediately to the capitals of the columns. The 
Greeks call it Epiftyle, ’Easdar. 

The Frize is the fpace between the architrave 
and the cornifh.. It reprefents the cieling of the 
building. | 

The Cornifh is the beginning of the whole order. 
Tt is compoled of feveral mouldings, which project- 
ing over one another, ferve to fhelter the order from 
the waters of the roof. 

The Pedeftal is the loweft part of the order. 
It is a fquare body, containing three parts : The 
foot, which ftands on the area or pavement ; the 
die, that lies upon the foot ; and the wave (cyma- 
tium) which is the cornifh of the pedeftal, upon 
which the column is placed. : | 

 Architeëts do not agree among themfelves about 
the proportion of the columns to the entablature 
_and pedeftals. In following that of Vignola, when 

an order with pedeftals is to be made to an height 
given, the height muft be divided into nineteen 
equal parts, of which the column, with its bafe 
and capital, is to have twelve, the entablature three, 
and the pedeftal four. But if the order is to have 
no pedeftal, the height given muft be divided into 
fifteen parts only, of which the column is to have 
twelve, and the entablature three. 


It is by, the diameter of the bottom of the fhaft - 


of the columns that all the parts of the orders are 
regulated. But this diameter has not the fame pro- 


portion with the height of the column in all the 
orders. Ç 


The femidiameter of the bottom of the fhaft is — 
called module or model. This model ferves as a fcale 


to meafure the fmaller parts of the orders, Many: 
architects divide it into thirty parts, fo that the 
whole diameter contains fixty, which may be called 
MNCL ; | 
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The difference between the relation of the heights q 
of columns to their diameters, and between their 4 
bafes, capitals, and entablatures, forms the dif- 4 
ference between the five orders of architecture, But — 
they are principally to be diftinguifhed by the capi- — 
tals; except the Tufcan, which might be cone # 
founded with the Doric, if only their capitals M 


were confidered. 


The Doric and Ionic pillars have in their capitals | 
only mouldings in the form of rings with a flat © 


fquare ftone over them, called Phmth or Abacus. 


But the Doric is eafily diftinguifhed from the Tuf- ' 
can order; the frize is plain, and in the Doric | 
adorned with Triglypbs, which are long, fquare W 


ruftics, not unlike the ends of feveral beams which 


project over the architrave to form a roof or cieling, 
This ornament is affected by the Doric order, and © 


is not to be found in the others. 


The Ionic capital is eafily diftinguihed by its 1 
volutes, ears, or fpiral rolls, projecting underneath © 


the plinth or abacus, 


The Corinthian capital is adorned with two rows M 
of eight leaves each, and with eight {mall volutes, — 


Shieh project bateeda the leaves. 


And laftly, the Compofite capital is compounded | 
from the Corinthian and Ionic capitals. Ir has two ~ 
rows of eight leaves, and four great volutes, which M 


feem to project under the abacus. 


To relate at large all the particularities affected M 
by the different orders, it would be neceffary to ex- — 
patiate upon particulars much more than is con- — 


fiftent with the plan of my work. 
Mr. Buache, Fellow of the academy of fciences, 


has given himfelf the trouble to trace the plan me. 


the five orders of archite¢ture in the plas allnexen 
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A BR aul CL E, JE. 


Of the architects and buildings moft celebrated by the 
antients. 


Can only touch very lightly upon this fubject, 
which would require whole volumes to treat it 
in its extent; and fhali make choice of what feems 
moft proper to inform the reader, and fatisfy his 
juft curiofity, without excluding what the Roman 
hiftory may fupply, as I have before obferved. 
The Holy Scripture, in fpeaking of the building 
of the tabernacie, and afterwards of the temple of 


Jerufalem that fucceeded it, tells us one circum- , 


ftance highly to the honour of architecture, which 
is, that God vouchfafed to be the firft architect of 
thofe two great works, and traced the plans of 
them himfelf with his own divine hand, which he 
afterwards gave to Mofes and David, to be the 
models for the workmen employed in them. This 
was not all. That the execution might fully anfwer 
bis defigns, be filled Bezaleel with the Spirit of God, 
whom he had appointed to prefide in building the 
tabernacle; that is to fay, in the exprefs words of 
the Scripture, be bad filled him with the Spirit of God 
in wifdom, aud in underftanding,.and in knowledge, 
and in all manner of workmanfhip. To devife cunning 
works, to work in gold, and in jilver, and in bras. 
And in cutting of flones to fet them, and in carving of 
timber, to work in all manner of workmanfhip. And 
he joined Aholiab with him, whom be bad filted with 
wildom as well as all tbe other Artifans, that they 
may make all that I have commanded thee. It is faid 
in like manner, that Hiram, who was employed 
by Solomon in building the temple, was filled with 
wifdom, and underflending, and cunning, 10 work in 

| ab 
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all works of brafs. The words I have now quoted, 
efpecially thofe from Exodus, fhew that the know- _ 
ledge, fkill, and induftry of the moft excellent 
workmen are not their own, but the gift of God, of 
which they feldom know the origin, and make the 
ufe they ought. We muft not expect to find fuch 
purity of fentiments amongft the Pagans, of whom — 
we have to fpeak. | 

I fhall pafs over in filence the famous buildings — 
of Babylonia and Egypt, that I have mentioned. 
more than once elfewhere, and in which brick was * 
ufed with fo much fuccefs. I fhall only infert here 
a remark from Vitruvius, that has fome relatioh to 


them. 


This excellent architect obferves, that the an- * 
tients in their buildings made moft ufe of brick, 
becaufe brick-work is far more durable than that of 
ftone. Hence there were many cities, in which 
both the public and private buildings, and even 
the royal palaces, were only of brick. Amongft » 
many other examples, he cites that of Maufolus, 
king of Caria. In the city of Halicarnaflus, fays 
he, the palace of the potent king Maufolus is walled 
with brick, though univerfally adorned with the 
marble of Proconnefus; and thofe walls are * ftill — 
very fine and entire, cafed over with a plaifter as 
fmooth as glafs. It cannot however be faid, that 
this king could not build walls of more coftly ma- 
terials, who was fo powerful, and at the fame time ” 
had fo great a tafte for fine architecture, as the ! 
fuperb buildings, with which he adorned his capi- — 
tal, fufficiently prove. 


* Vitruvius lived 350 years after Maufolus, 


5, Temple 
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i. Temple of Ephefus. 
The temple of. Diana, of Ephefus, was deemed 


one of the feven wonders * of the world. Li 
Ctefiphon or Cherfiphron (for authors differ, in Plin. 1. 3% 

the name) made himfelf very famous by building “ ** 
this temple. He traced the plans of it, which 
Were partly executed under his own direction, and 
that of his fon Metagenes; and the reft by other 
architeéts, who worked upon it after them, for the 
fpace of two hundred and twenty. years, which that 

fupetb edifice took up in building. Ctefiphon | 
worked before the LXth olympiad. Vitruvius A. M: 
fays, that the form of this temple is dipteric, that 3494. 
is to fay, that ic was furrounded with two rows of «1, 7 
eolumns in form ofa double -portico. — It was al- 

moft one hundred and forty two yards in length, 

and feventy two. in breadth. * In this edifice there 

were one hundred and twenty feven columns. of 
marble fixty feet high; given by as many kings. 

Thirty fix of thefe columns were carved by the moit 
excellent artifts of their times. Scopas, one of the 

moft celebrated fculptors of Greece, finifhed one of 

them, which was the fineft ornament of this mag- 
nificent ftructure. All Afia had contributed with 
incredible ardour to the erecting and adorning it. 

Vitruvius relates the manner of getting the marble Vitr. 1. 10, 

for this pile. Though the account feems a little ©: 7 
fabulous, I fhall; however, repeat it. A fhepherd, 

named Pyxodorus, often drove his fheep to feed in 

the country about Ephefus, at the time when the 
Ephefians propofed to bring the marble that was 
neceflary for building the temple of Diana, from 

Paros, Proconnefus, and other places. One day, 

whilft he was with his flock; it happened, two 


* See plate and further defeription of this temple, as the fixth 
Species of the temples of the antients, a little lower, 
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rams that were fighting miffed each other in theif 


carier, and one of them hit his horn fo violently — 
againft a rock, that he ftruck off a piece of it, « 


which feemed fo exquifitely white to the fhepherd, 


that immediately leaving his flock upon the moun- # 
tain, he ran with that fplinter to Ephefus, at that 
time in great difficulty about the importation of © 
marble. Great honours were inftantly decreed him. — 
His name Pyxodorus was changed into Evangelus, * 
which fignifies the meffenger of good news; and to this — 
day, adds Vitruvius, the magiftrate of the city. 
goes every month to facrifice upon the fpot; and , 


in cafe he fails to do fo, is fubject to a feveré 
penalty. 

It was not fufficient to have found marble; it. 
was neceffary to remove it into the temple, afer À 
being worked upon the fpot, which could not bé — 
executed without difficulty and danger. Ctefiphon + 
invented a machine, which very much facilitated © 
the carriage of it. His fon Metagenes invented 


another for carrying the architraves.. Vitruvius has 


left us the defcription of both thefe machines; 
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PLATE IT explained. | 


The machines of Ctefiphon, Metagenes, and, Paconius, 
for removing great fiones. 


[ TESIPHON obferving that the ways Vitr.1. 10. 
were not firm enough to bear the weight of ‘6: 
Vaft columns, from the quarry to Ephefus, upon 
Carriages, and that the wheels would fink into the 
ground, and fruftrate the endeavour of removing » 
them in that manner, he contrived a frame, as in 
Fig. 1. of four pieces of wood, four inches fquare; 
two of them, fomething more than the length of 
the column AA, croffed at the ends by-the other 
two, fomething more than its diameter. 
At each end of the column, in the center, he af- 
fixed a large iron pin, barbed at the ends within 
the ftone, and well fealed with lead; thefe came 
through iron rings in the crofs pieces. of the 
frame, B. | in) 
_ To each corner of the frame, on the fide the 
machine was to be drawn, poles of oak were joined, 
by iron hooks to ftrong iron rings, C. 

When the oxen drew at thefe poles, the columns ’ 
DD turned round in thé manner ôf a rolling- 
ftone, and were drawn with no great difficulty to 
Ephefus; eight thoufand paces. Thefe pillars 
were only rough hewn at the quarry. 

_ Fig, 2. Upon the model of the former machine, 
Metagenes, the fon of Ctefiphon, contrived another 
for the carriage of architraves. He made ftrong 
and broad wheels, of about twelve feet in diame- 
ter DD, in the middle of which he fixed the ar- 
chitraves EE with large iron pins in the center, at 
tach end of them, F. The pins came through a ring 
of iron ina frame, like that of Fig. 1. to which 
poles for the beafts to draw by were affixed .in the 
fame manner #9, 
' ; Fig. 
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“Fig. 3. In the time of Vitruvius, Paconius una 
dertook to bring from the mines the bafe, for a vaft 
ftatue of Apollo, of twelve feet high, eight broad,M 
and fix thick. His machine, though not unlike ~ 
that of Metagenes, was of a different make. It 
confifted of two ftrong wheels of fifteen feet high, © 
HH. Into thefe he fixed the ends of the {tone G.- 
Through thé wholé circumference of both the“ 
wheels; at only a foot’s diftance from each other,” 
he drove round fpokes two inches thick, II. Round 
thefe fpokes the cable K was wound; which, when | 
drawn by the oxen; fet the machine a moving : 
but Vitruvius fays, that the cable nevér drawing 
from any fixed or central point, the engine conti 
nually turned either to the right or left, in fuch — 
a manner, that it could not be made to perform 
what it was defigned for: Mr. Perrault expreffes _ 
his furprife at this, as, fays he, by adding only ano+ 
ther cable, to daw equally on each fide at the fame — 
time, it might have been made a bettér machine 
than that of Metagenes. He adds, that it was” 
ftrange 2 man could have fenfe enough to invent 
fuch an engine; and not know fo eafy an expedient” 
to rectify its operations. | 


The fame Vitruvius informs us, that Demetritis, 
whor kre Calls the fervant of Diana, /érvus Diana, 
and Pæonius, the Ephefian, finifhed the building: 
of this temple, which was of the Ionic order. Fe, 
does not precifely mark the time when’ thefe two 
architects lived. a 

The frantic extravagance of a private man de- 
ftroyed in one day the work of two hundred years. 
Every body knows that Heroftratus, to immorta- 
lize his name, fet fire to this famous temple, and 
¢onfumed it to afhes. This happened on the day 
Alexander the Great was born; which fuggefted 
the frigid conceit to an hiftorian, that Diana ss 
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fo bufy at the labour of Olympia, that fhe could 
not fpare time to preferve her ‘temple. 

The fame Alexander, who was infatiably fond 
of every kind of glory, offered afterwards to fupply 
the Ephefians with all the expences heceffary for 
the rebuilding of their temple, provided they would 
confent, that he fhould have the fole honour of it, 
and that no other name fhould be added to his in 
the infcription upon it. The Ephefians did not 
approve this condition : but they covered their re- 
fufal with a flattery, with which chat prince feemed 
fatisfied, in anfwering him, That it was not confiftent 
Jor one god to ereét a monument to another. The tem: 
ple was rebuilt with ftill greater magnificence than 
the firft. : 


2. Buildings eretted at Athens, efpecially under Pericles. 


I fhould never have done, if I undertook to de- 
fcribe all the famous buildings with which the city 
of Athens was adorned. I fhall place the Piræum 
at the head of the reft; becaufe that port contri- 
buted moft to the grandeur and power of Athens: 
Before Themiftocles, it was a fimple hamlet, the Cor. Nep. 
Athenians, at that time, having no port but Pha- in The- 
lerus, which was very fmall and incommodious, aes 
Themiftocles, whofe defign was to make th@ whole Themit. 
force of Athens maritime, rightly obferved, that, Ra 
to accomplifh a defign truly worthy of fo great ac.1.p. 62: 
man, it was neceffary to provide a fecure retreat Puen. L 
for a very confiderable number of fhips. He caft ge, ° . 
his eyes upon the Piræum, which, by its natural 
fituation, afforded three different ports within the 
‘fame inclofure. He immediately caufed it to, be 
worked upon with the utmoft difpatch, took care 
to fortify it well, and foon put it into a condition 
to receive numerous fleets. ‘This port was about 
two leagues (forty ftadia) from the city; an ad- 

Vor, I K vantageous 
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vantageous fituation, as Plutarch obferves, for re- 
moving from the city the licentioufnefs which ge- 
nerally prevails in ports. ‘The city might be fup- 
ported by the Piræum, and the Piræum by the 
city, without prejudice to the good order it was 
neceflary to obferve in the city. Paufanias men- 
tions a great number of temples, which adorned 
this part of Athens, that in a manner formed a 
fecond city diftinét from the firit. 

Pericles joined thefe two parts by the famous 
wall, that extended two leagues, and was the beauty 
and fecurity of both the Piræum and the city: it 
was called the long wall. Demetrius Phaleræus, 
whilft he governed Athens, applied himfelf parti- 
cularly in fortifying and embellifhing the Piræum. 
The arfenal, built at that time, was looked upon 
as one of the fineft pieces of work Greece ever had. 
Demetrius gave the direction of it-to Philo, one of 
the moft famous architects of his time. He dif- 
charged that commiffion with all the fuccefs which 
could be expected from a man of his reputation. 
* When he gave an account of his conduct in the 
public affembly, he expreffed himfelf with fo much 
elegance, perfpicuity, and precifion, that the peo- — 
ple of Athens, excellent judges in point of elo- 
quence, conceived him as fine an orator as he was 
an architect, and admired no lefs his talent for. 
{peaking than his ability for building. The fame 
philofopher was charged with the alterations it was: 
thought proper to make in the magnificent temple 
of Ceres and Proferpine at Eleufis, of which I fhall 
foon fpeak. : 

To return to Pericles, it was under his equally 
long and glorious government, that Athens, in-! 


* Gloriartur Athenæ armamentario fuo, nec fine caufa: eft enim 


“illud opus & impenfa & elegantia vifendum. Cujus architectum 


Philonem ita facundé rationem inftitutionis fuze in theatro reddidiffe 
conftat, ut difertifimus populus non minorem laudem eloquentize 


sejusy quam arti tribuerit. Val. Max. J. 8. c, 12. 
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Fiched with temples, porticoes; and ftatues, became 
the admiration of all the heighbouring ftates, and 
fendered herfelf almoft as illuftrious by the mag- 
hificence of her buildings, as fhe was for the glory 
of her militaty exploits. Pericles, finding her the 
depofitary arid difpenfer of the public treafures of 
Greece, that is to fay, of the contributions paid by 
the feveral ftates, for the fupport of troops and fleets, 
believed, after having fufficiently provided for the 
fecurity of the country, that he could not employ 
the fums that remained to better purpofe, than to 
adorn and imprové a city, that was the honour and 
great defence of all the reft. 

I do not examine here whether he were in the 
right or not; for this conduct was imputed to him 
as a crime; nor whether this ufe of the public mo- 
hey was conformable to the intention of thofe who 
fupplied ic: I have faid elfewhere what we ought 
to think of it; and content myfelf with obferving, 
that a fingle man infpired the Athenians with a 
tafte for all the arts; that he fet all the able hands 
at work, and raifed fo lively an emulation amoneft 
the moft excellent workmen in every kind, that, 
folely intent upon immortalizing their names, they 
fed their utmoit endeavours, in all the works con- 
fided to their care, to furmount each other, and 
furpafs the magnificence of the defign by the 
beauty and fpirit of the execution. One would 
have believed, that there was not one of thofe 
buildings but muft have required a great number 
of years, and a long fucceffion of men, to compleat 
it: and yet, to the aftonifhment of every body, 
they had been all carried to fo fupreme a degree 
Of perfection during the government of orie many. 
and that too in no confiderable number of years, 
confidering the difficulty and excelléncy of work- 
 manfhip. ù 

Another confideration, which I have already 
tpuched upon elfewhere, Mill infinitely exalts their 
~~ K 2 Value: 
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value: I only copy Plutarch in this place, and 
fhould be very glad if { could come near the energy 
and vivacity of his expreffions. Facility and expe- 
dition do nor generally communicate folid and laft- 
ing graces, nor perfect beauty to works: but time, 
united with labour, pays delay with ufury, and 
gives the fame works a force capable of preferving, | 
and of making them triumph, through all ages. 
This renders the works of Pericles the more admi- 
rable, which were finifhed in fo fhort a time, and 
yet had fo long a duration. For, from the moment 
they came from the workman’s hands, they had 
the beauty and fpirit of antiques; and even now, 
{ays Plutarch, that is to fay, about fix hundred 
ears after, they have the frefhnefs of youth, as if 
but lately finifhed; fo much do they ftill retain 
a bloom of grace and novelty, that prevents. time . 
itfelf from diminifhing their beauty, as if they pof- 
feffed within themfelves a principle of immortal 
youth, and an animating fpirit incapable of grow- 
ing old. | 
Plutarch afterwards mentions feveral temples and © 
fuperb edifices, in which the moft excellent artifts 
had been employed. Pericles had chofen Phidias 


_ to prefide in erecting thefe ftruétures. He was the : 


mott famous architect, and, at the fame time, the ! 
moft excellent fculptor and ftatuary of his times, | 
I fhall fpeak of him prefently, when I come to. 
treat of the article of fculpture. | 


3. The Maufoleum. | 


The fuperb monument which Artemifia erected _ 
for her hufband Maufolus, king of Caria, was one! 
of the moft famous buildings of antiquity, as it was 
thought worthy of being ranked amongit the feven | 
wonders of the world. I fhall cite, in the follow- 
ing article Upon fculpture, what Pliny fays of it. Hy 
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4. City and light-houfe of Alexandria. 


_ It is natural to expect, that whatever derives it- 
felf from Alexander, muit have fomething great, 
noble, and majeftic in it; which are the characters 
of the city he caufed to be built, and called after 
his name in Egypt. He charged Dinocrates with 
the direction of this important undertaking. ‘The 
hiftory of that archite& is very fingular. 


He was a Macedonian. Confiding in his genius vitr. in 
and great ideas, he fet out for the army of Alex- præfat-lez. 


ander, with defign to make himfelf known to that 


prince,’ and to propofe views to him as he con: 


ceived would fuit his tafte. He got letters of re- 
commendation from his relations and friends to the 
great officers and leading. men at the court, in or- 
der to obtain a more eafy accefs to the king. He 
was very well received by thofe to whom ke ap- 
plied; who promifed to introduce him as foon ag 
poffible to Alexander. As they deferred doing it 
from day to day, under pretence of wanting a fa- 
vourable opportunity, he took their delays to im: 


ply evafion, and refolved to prefent himfelf. His 


flature was advantageous, his vifage agreeable, and 
his ’addrefs fpoke a perfon of condition. Relying 


therefore upon his good mien, he ftripped himfelf | 


of his ufual habit, anointed his whole body with 
oil, crowned himfelf with a wreath of poplar, and 
throwing a lion’s fkin over his fhoulders, took a 
club in his hand, and in that equipage approached 
the throne, upon which the king fat difpenfing 
juftice. The novelty of his fight having opened 
his way through the crowd, he was perceived by 
Alexander, who, furprifed at his appearance, or- 


dered him to approach, and afked him who he was. 
“He replied, ‘* 1 am Dinocratés the Macedonian, 
** an architect, who bring thoughts and defions to 


K 3  Alex- 
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£ Alexander worthy his greatnefs.’ The kin 
gave him the hearing. He told him, that he had 
formed a defign of cutting mount Athos into the 4! 
form of a man, that fhould hold a great city in his 4 
left hand, and in his right a cup to receive all the 4 
rivers, which ran from that mountain, and to pour 
them into the fea. Alexander, relifhing this gi- 
gantic defign, afked him whether there were lands 
enough about this city to fupply corn for its fub- 
fiftence? And having been anfwered, that it would 
be neceflary to bring that by fea, he told him that 

. he applauded the boldnefs of his defign, but could 
not approve the choice of the place he had pitched 
upon for the execution of it. He however retained 
him near his perfon, adding, that he would em- 
ploy his ability in other undertakings, 

Alexander accordingly, in the voyage he made 4 
into Egypt, having difcovered a port there, that 4 
was very well fheltered and of eafy accefs, fur- 4 
rounded by a fertile country, and abounding with 4 
conveniencies on account of its neighbourhood to 
the Nile, he commanded Dinocrates to build a © 
city adjoining to it, which was called Alexandria, | 
after his name. The architeét’s fkill and the | 
prince’s magnificence vied with each other in em- | 
bellifhing it, and feemed to exceed themfelves in | 
order to render it one of the greateft and moft fu- 

Strab.l.17. per cities of the world. It was inclofed within « 

P 79% &> 4 vat extent of walls, and fortified with towers. It | 
had a port, aqueduéts, fountains, and canals of | 
great beauty; an almoft infinite number of houfes 7 
for the inhabitants, fquares, lofty edifices, public” 
places for the celebration of games and fhews ; in 

a word, temples and palaces fo fpacious, and in” 
fo great a number, that they took up almoft an 
third part of the whole city. I have obferved | 
‘elfewhere in what manner Alexandria became the} 
center of the commerce of the eaft and welt. | 
| | À con- | 
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OF pARCHILEEC:TURE: 


. A confiderable ftructure, afterwards ereéted in 
the neighbourhood of this city, ftill rendered it 
more famous; I mean the light-houfe of the ifland 
of Pharos, Sea-ports were ufually fortified with 
towers, as well for their defence, as to guide thofe 
who failed in the night, by the means of fires 
kindled upon them, Thefe towers were at firft 
of a very fimple dpecies : but Ptolomzeus Philadel- 
phus caufed one fo great and magnificent to be 


erected in the ifland of Pharos, that fome have 


ranked it amongft the wonders of the world: it 
coft eight hundred talents, that is to fay,one mil- 
lion eight hundred thoufand livres. 
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The ifle of Pharos was about feven ftadia, or strab.ibia. 


this rock Prolomæus Philadelphus built the tower 
of Pharos of white ftone, of furprifing magnificence, 


with feveral arched ftories not unlike the tower of 


Babylon, which had eight fuch ftories. He gave 
the direction of this work to a celebrated architect 
called Softratus, who cut this infcription upon the 
tower: Sofratus of Cridos, fon of Dexiphanes, to the 
gods prefervers, in favour of thofe who go by fea. In 
the hiftory of Philadelphus, the reader may fee 
what has been faid upon this infcription. 


~ fomething more than a quarter of a league, from Plin. |. 36. 
the continent, Jt had a pomontory or rock againft © *** 
which the waves of the fea broke. It was upon 


_ An author, who lived about fix hundred years The Nubi- 
ago, fpeaks of the tower of Pharos, as of an edifice ur 


fubfifting in his time, The height of the tower, 
according to him, was three hundred cubits, that 
is to fay, four hundred and fifty feet, or an hun- 


dred and fifty yards... A manufcript fcholiaft upon je yor 
Lucian, cited by Ifaac Voffius, affirms, that for ad Pomp. 


its fize it might be compared with the pyramids of ai 
Egypt; that it was fquare, that its fides were almoft 

' a ftadium, near two hundred and eight yatds; that 
“its top might be defcried an hundred miles, or 
| about thirty or forty leagues, 
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OF ARCHITECTURE. 

This tower foon took the name of the ifland, and 
was caled Pharo:; which name was afterwards 
given to other towers erected for the fame ufe. The 
ifle on which it was built became a peninfula in 
procefs of time. Queen Cleopatra joined it to the 
main land by a mole, and a bridge from the mole 


to the ifland: a confiderable work, in which Dexi-. 


phanes, a native of the ifle of Cyprus, prefided. 


She gave him by way of reward a confiderable 


office in her court, and the dire€tion of all'the build- . 


ings fhe afterwards caufed to be erected. 

We find from more than one example, that ex- 
pert architects were very much honoured and efteem- 
ed amongit the antients. ‘The inhabitants of Rhodes 
had fettled a confiderable penfion upon Diognetus, 
one of their citizens, to reward him for the ma- 
chines of war which he had made for them. It hap- 
pened that a foreign architect, who called himfelf 
Callias, had made a model in little, of a machine 
capable, as he pretended, of lifting and removing 
any weight whatfoever, and thereby excelling all 
other machines. Diognetus, judging the thing ab- 
folutely impoffible, was not afhamed to confefs that 
it furpafied his fkill. The penfion of the latter’was 
transferred to Callias, as far the more expert artift, 
When Demetrius Poliorcetes was preparing to make 
his terrible He/epolis approach the wails of Rhodes, 
which he befieged, the inhabitants called upon 


- Callias to make ufe of his machine. Hé declared 


it to be too weak to remove fo great a weight. The 
Rhodians then perceived the enormous fault they 
had commmitted, in treating a citizen to whom 


‘they had fuch great obligations with fo much in- 


gratitude. They befeeched Diognetus in the moft 
earneft manner to affift his country, expofed to the 
utmoft danger. He refufed at firft, and remained 
for fome time inflexible to their intreaties. But 
when he faw the priefts, and the moft noble signe 
Q 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


of the city, bathed in their tears, come to implore ’ 


his aid, he complied at laft, and could not with- 
ftand fo moving a fpectacle. The queftion was to 
prevent thé enemy’s approaching their formidable 
machine to the wall. He effected it without much 
difficulty, having laid the land under water, over 
which the Helepolis was to pafs, which tendered it 


-abfolutely ufelefs, and obliged Demetrius to raïfé 


the fiege, by an accommodation with the Rhodians. 
Diognetus was loaded with honours, and double his 


former penfion fettled upon him. ~ ; 


5. The four principal temples of Greece. : 
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Vitruvius fays, that there were amongft others Vitruv. in 
four temples in Greece, entirely built of marble, pref-1-7z» 


and adorned with fuch exquifite ornaments, that 
they were the admiration of all good judges, and 
became the rule and model of buildings in the three 


. orders of architecture. “The firft of thefe ftructures 


is the temple of Diana at Ephefus. The fecond 
that of Apollo in the city of Miletus: Both thefe 


of Ceres and Proferpine at Eleufis, which I@inus 
built in the Doric order, of extraordinary dimen- 


_fions, capable of containing thirty thoufand per- 


fons: for there were as many, and often more, at 
the celebrated proceflion of the feaft of Eleufis. 


This temple at firft had no columns without, in 


order to leave the more room for the facrifices. 
But Philo afterwards, when Demetrius Phaleræus 
governed Athens, placed fome pillars in the front, 
to render the edifice more majeftic. The fourth 
is the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, of 


of the troubles in which the republic was involved. 
Nore than three hundred years after, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 


were of the Ionic order. The third is the temple Her. I. 3, 


6 
Strab. I, ge 
P+ 395: 


the Corinthian order.  Pififtratus had begun it, but vit. ibid. 
it remained unfinifhed after his death, upon account 
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Liv. 1.41» Epiphanes, king of Syria, took upon him to de- 


3B. 200 


fray the expences that were neceffary for finifhing 
the body of the temple, which was very large, and 
the columns of the portico. Coffutius, a Roman 
citizen, who had made himfelf famous amongft 
the architects, was chofen to execute this great 
work. He acquired great honour by it, this pile 
being efteemed to have very few equal to it in mag- 
nificence. The fame Coffutius was one of the frft 
amongft the Romans who built in the Grecian tafte. 
He gives me occafion to fpeak of feveral edifices at 
Rome, which often employed Gieek architeéts, and 
thereby in fome meafure to refume my plan. 
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{In order to render this article upon architecture 
the more wierui and entertaining, it was thought 
proper to aca here the following plates of the feven 
different kinds of ancient temples, with a brief de- 
{cription of each of them. The reader may obferve 
that ail the different orders of architeéture are im 
troduced in them. | 


TEMPLE L Plate 3. 
Of Fortune. 


Shes kind of temples were called Ante ar 
Paraftatz, becaute they had no pillars at their 
angles, but only pilafters, which the ancients called 
Ante or Paraftatæ. The examples Vitruvius gives 
of them are three temples of Fortune at Rome, 
efpecially that near the Porta Collina. As he does 
not defcribe it particularly, Mr. Perrault thought 
_ proper to make it of the Tufcan order, which fuits 
the moft fimple of all temples, and an Arefiyle, 


that is to fay, one having few pillars. There was a _ 


neceflity for giving it a double pediment upon ac- 
count of its having two different coverings, that of 
the temple, and that of the portico, fupported by 
the two Tufcan pillars. The height of thofe pedi- 
ments, according to Vitruvius, was confiderable. 


TEMPLE 
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TEMPLE IL Plate4 
Of Ceres and Proferpine at Eleufis. 


HIS fecond fpecies of temple was called 

Proftylos, from having pillars only in front. 
It is called alfo Tetraftylos, that is to fay, having 
four pillars in front. The example of this is the 
temple of Ceres Eleufina, mentioned above as one 
of the four principal temples of Greece. It was 
begun by Idtinus, and finifhed by Philo, who made | 
it a Proftyle or Tetraftyle, by adding columns to 
its front. The baffo relievo in the pannel of its 
pediment réprefents a piece of hiftory related by 
Paufanias, who fays, that, near the temple of Ceres 
Fleufina, were two large ftones, that lay upon one 
another, from between which the priefts went an- 
nually in proceffion to take a writing, that con- 
tained. the ceremonies to be obferved in the facri- w 
fices during the reft of the year. And becaufe the 
ancients ufed to reprefent upon the pediments of © 
their temples the particular manner in which the 
facrifices were performed in them, and the facrifices | 
of this temple, which changed every year, could # 
not be reprefented, it was thought proper to put 
this piece of hiftory upon the front of it, as it thews | 
one of the principal circumftances relating to thefe _ 
ceremonies ; which was to take the writing, that 
prefcribed the order to be obferved in the facrifices 
during the year, from betwixt the ftones. 
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OF ARCHITECTURE, 


TEMPLE IL Plates: 
Of Concord at Rome. 


# à MHIS kind of temple is called Aupbhiproftylos, 
that is, a double Proftyle, having pillars both 
before and behind it. It is alfo a Tetraftyle, as 
well as a Proftyle. This example is of the Com- 
pofite order, for the fake of diverfifying the plates ; 
and is taken from the ruins of the temple of Con- 
cord ftill to be feen at Rome. It is called Com- 


pofite, from being compofed of the Ionic and Corin- . 


thian orders, having the volutes and eggs of the 
former, and the plinth of the-latter. 


TEMPLE 
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TEMPLE IV. Plate6. 


Of virtue and bonoïr at Rome. 


HIS fourth kind of temple is called Perip3 


À tera, from having pillars al) around it. Tris | 


an Hexaftyle, that is, having fix pillars in front: it 


has eleven on each fide, including thofe at the M 
corners. ‘The example Vitruvius gives of it is 4 
the temple of virtue and honour built by Marius, 7 


and adorned with a portico all around it by Mutius 


the aichitect. St. Auguitin mentions this temple, — 
and tells us, that the fore-part of it was dedicated — 
to virtue, and the back-part to honour, in orderto M 
eftablifh a refined morality; to which Vitruvius 4 
adds a circumftance, omitred by that Saint, that | 


makes for the fame effect: viz. that this temple had 


no pofticum, or back-door, as moft others had: 
which intimates, that it is not only neceflary to pafs # 


through virtue to arrive at honour, but that honour 


obliges her votaries to return alfo through virtue, — 


that is to fay, to perfevere and improve in it. In 


the plan there is a back. door defigned, conformably — 


to what Vitruvius lay.’ down as effential to this kind 
of temples. ‘The elevation is of the Ionic order, 
that all the orders might be here reprefented (as is 
faid before) with all the different kinds of temples. 
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TEMPLE V. Plate 7. 
Of Diana in the city of Magnefia, 


| HIS fifth kind of temple is called P/e4do- 
| diptera, that is, falfe or imperfeét Diptera, 
|becaufe it had not the double rows of pillars which 
ithe Diptera had. “It is an Oéfofyle, that is, having 
‘eight pillars in front; and a Sy/tyle, or having its 
/pillars clofe, there being only two diameters of 
/a pillar between each of them. It has fifteen pillars 
[on the fides, including thofe at the corners, Vitru- 
|vius fays, there were no examples of this kind of 
temple at Rome, wherefore he cites that of Diana 
at Magnefia, built by Hermogenes Alabandinus, 
| the firft and moft celebrated architect of antiquity, 
who was the inventor of this kind of temple. The 
fpace between the walls and the pillars was two in- 
| tercolumniations, and the breadth of the bafe of a 
_pillar, or five diameters of a pillar. There was 
_alfo a temple of Apollo of this kind at Magnefia, 
built by Mnettes, 
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OF ARCHITECTURE: 


TEMPLE VU Plate 8. 
Of Diana at Epbefus. 


AHIS fixth kind of temple is called Diptera, 

_ from having two rows of pillars all round it. 
It is an Offofyle, that is to fay, having eight pillars” 
in front of the Ionic order, according to the ex~ 
ample cited by Vitruvius, which is the temple of 
Diana at Ephefus built by Ctefiphon, the firft of 
the four principal temples of Greece: Pliny tells 
us, it had been feven times rebuilt. It is repre= 
fented in the plate as an Euflyle, that is to fay, 
having its intercolumniations of two diameters, and” 
the fourth of a pillar, in order to render it in fomei 
meafure conformable to the proportions given it 
by Pliny; for which reafon alfo the fpace between’ 
the two middle pillars is fomewhat larger than” 
ordinary. For Pliny tells us, that the architrave ins 
the middle was fo exceeding large, that it was feign= 
ed the goddefs placed it there herfelf, upon the 
architeét’s defpairing of being able to do it. Stairs 
are reprefented in the plan; becaufe the fame author! 
fays, there were ftairs to go up to the top of ity 
made all of a piece out of one tree, and that a 
vine too, ; 
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OF ARCHITECTURE 


TEMPLE VII Plate 9: 
Of Fupiter Olympius at Athens. 


THE feventh kind of temple is called Hypz- 
tra, that is, open and expofed to the weather. 


It is a Decaftyle, having ten pillars in front; atid a. 


Pycnoftyle, that is to fay, having its pillars clofe to 
each other, Vitruvius fays, there were no temples 
of that kind at Rome, and gives that of Jupiter 
-Olympius as an example of it; which, he tells us, 
inthe preface of his feventh book, was built at 
Athens by Coffutius, a Roman architeét. Paufanias 
fays, it had pillars within it that formed a Periftyle, 
which is effential to this kind of temple: but this 
Periftyle could be reprefented on this plate only in 
the plan. Paufanias alfo relates the ceremony re- 
prefented on the pediment; which is the prieft 
dawbing the altar of Jupiter with a mixture of 
afhes brought from the Prytanæum, and the water 
of the river Alpheus; this was done every year on 
the nineteenth of February. He tells us befides, 
that there was an afcent to this altar of feveral 
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6. Celebrated buildings at Rome. | | 


The art of building was almoft as foon known in 
Italy as Greece, if it be true, that the Tufcans had 
not had any communication. with the Greeks, when 
they invented the particular order, which retains M 

4 


Plin. 1.36.their name to this day. The tomb which Porfenna, 


GC. 13. 


. but far more confiderable in regard to labour and ~ 


during his life-time, fhews the great knowledge 
they had in thofe days of this art. This ftructure f 
was of ftone, and built almoft in the fame manner. 
as the labyrinth of Daedalus in the ifland of Crete, — 
if the tomb were fuch as Varro has defcribed it in 
a pafiage cited by Pliny. | 4 

Tarquinius Prifcus had alittle before erected 
very confiderable works at Rome. For it was he: 
who firft inclofed that city with a wall of ftone, 
and laid the foundations of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, which his grandfon Tarquinius Super 
bus finifhed ata great.expence, having for that pur 
pofe called in the beft workmen from Etruria, The: 
Roman citizens were not difpenfed with from fhar 
ing in that work, which, though very * painful” 
and laborious, being added to the fatigues of :war,k 
they did not think too heavy; fo much joy they” 
conceived, and fo much honour they thought 1t,4 
to build the temples of their gods with their own” 
hands. | 1 

The fame + Tarquinius Prifcus raifed two otherm 
works, not fo fplendid indsed in outward appearance, 


king of Etruria, caufed to be erected for himfelf, 


+ 
/ 


* Qui cum haud parvus & ipfe militiæ adderetur labor, mintis ta 
men plebs gravabatur, fe templa detim exædificare manibus fuism 
Live. t. nw 56. a 

+ Que (plebs) pofthac & ad alia, ut fpecie minora, fic laboris 
aliquanto majoris, traducebatur opera: fores in circo faciendas, 
cloacamg; maximam receptaculum omnium purgamentorum urbis 
fub terram agendam: quibus duobus operibus vix nova hac magni- 
ficentia quicquam adæquare potuit. Liv. ibid. 4 
expences — 
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expence: works, fays Livy, to which the magni- 
‘ficence of our days, in its moft fupreme degree, has 
fcarcé been capable of producing any thing com- 
parable. | 

One of thefe works was the fubterrancotts 
fewers and canals that received all the dirt and filth’ 
of the city; the remains of which ftill raie admira- 
tion arid aftonifhment from the boldnefs of the un- 
dertaking, and thé greatnefs of the expence it muft 
necéeflarily have coft to compleat it. And, indeed,’ 
6f what thicknefg and folidity muft thefe vaulted 
water-courfes have been, which ran from the extre- 
mity of the city as far as the Tyber, to fupport, 
for fo many ages, without ever giving way in the 
leaft, the chorrhous weight of the vait ftreets of 
Rome étected upon them, through which an in- 
finity of carriages of immenfe weight were con- 
tinually ping ! , 
_M. Scaurus, to adori the ftage of à theatre Piin.1. 46, 
during his edilefhip, which was to continue only 4°? 
month at moft, had caufed three hundred and fixty 
columins of marble to be prepared, many of which 
were thirty-eight feet high. When the time for thé 
fhews was expired, He had all thofe pillars carried 
“into his own houfe. ‘The undertaker; for making 
good the common fewers, obliged that edile to give 
him fecurity for repairing the damage, that the 
Carriage of fo many heavy pillars might occafion 
“to thofe vaults, which from the time of Tarquinius 
 Prifcus, that is to fay; for almoft eight hundred 
years, had continued immoveable; and ftill Bore fo 
exceffivé à load without giving way. 
. Befides which, thefe fubterraneous canals contri- 
buted excéedingly to the cleanlinefs of the houles 
and fticets, as well as to the purity and wholefome- 
hefs of the air. ‘The water of feven brooks, which 
“had been united together, and which was frequently 
“turned into thefe fubterraneous beds, cleanfed them 
à" me LS entirely, 
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entirely, and carried off along with them all the, 
filth into the Tyber. a 
Works of this kind, though hid under the earth, 
and buried in darknefs, will no doubt appear to 
every good judge more worthy of praife, than the 
moft magnificent edifices, and moft fuperb palaces. 
Thefe fuit the majefty of kings indeed, but do not 
exalt their merit, and, properly fpeaking, reflect 
no honour but on the fkill of the architect : where- 
as the others argue princes, who know the true 
value of things; who do not fuffer themfelves to 


be dazzled by falfe fplendor; who are more intent 


upon the public utility than their own glory 5 and 
who are ftudious to extend their fervices and bene- 


ficence to the lateft pofterity : objects worthy the 


ambition of a prince! | 

After the Tarquins were expelled Rome, the 
people, having abolifhed monarchical government, 
and refumed the fovereign authority, were folely 
intent upon extending the bounds of their empire, 
When, in procefs of time, they came to have more 
commerce with the Greeks, they began to erect 
more fuperb and more regu'ar buildings. For it, 
was from the Greeks that the Romans learned to 
excel in architecture. Till then their edifices had 
nothing to recommend them but their folidity and 
magnitude. Of all the orders they knew only the 
Tufcan. They were almoft entirely ignorant of 
fculpture, and did not even ufe marble: at leaft 
they neither knew how to polifh it, nor make pil- 
Jars and other works of ir, that by their beauty 
and excellent workmanfhip might make a magni-! 
ficent appearance when applied in proper places. 

It was not, properly fpeaking, till towards the 
latter times of the republic, and under the emperors, 
that is to fay, when luxury was grown to a great 
height at Rome, that architecture appeared there 
in all its fplendor. What a multitude of fuperbr 
buildings and magnificent works were erected, which 
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full adorn Rome! The pantheon, the baths, the 
amphitheatre called the Colifæum, the aqueducts, 
the caufeways, the pillars of Trajan and Antonine, 
and the famous bridge over the Danube, built by 


A 
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the order of Trajan. This work alone would have pio. 1. 68. 
fuficed to have immortalized his name. It had p- 776- 


‘twenty piles to fupport the arches, each fixty feet 
thick, and hundred and fifty high, without includ- 
ing the foundations, and an hundred and feventy 
feet diftant from one another, ‘which makes in 
all a breadth of fifteen hundred fourfcore and ten 
yards. This was, however, that part of the whole 
country in which the Danube was narroweft, but at 
the fame time deepeft and moft rapid ; which feem- 
ed an obftacle not to be furmounted by human in- 
duftry. It was impoffible to make dams in it for 
laying the foundation of the piles. Inftead of which, 


it was neceffary to throw into the bed of the river a : 


prodigious quantity of different materials, and by 
that means to form a kind of bafes equal to the 
height of the water, in order afterwards to erect the 
piles upon them, and the whole fuperftruéture of 
the bridge. Trajan made this bridge with the view 
of ufing it againft the Barbarians. His fuccefor 
Adrian, on the contrary, apprehended its being 
ufed by the Barbarians againit the Romans, and 
caufed the arches of it to be demolifhed. Apollo- 
dorus of Damafcus was the architect who prefided 
in erecting this bridge: he had been employed in 
many other works by Trajan. His end was very 
unfortunate. 


The emperor Adrian had caufed a temple to be Dio. 1. 6g. 
built in honour of Rome and of Venus, at the ex- nue 


‘tremities of which they were placed, each fitting 


upon a throne: there is reafon to believe that he — 


had drawn the plan, and given the dimenfions him- 
felf, becaufe he piqued himfelf upon his excelling 
in all arts and fciences.. After it was built, Adrian 


fent the draught of it to Apollodorus, He remem- 
he bered, 
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bered, that, one day inclining to give his opinion 


upon a building Trajan was difcourfing about to 
Apollodorus, that architect had rejected what he 


faid with contempt, as talking of what he did not 
underftand. It was therefore by way of infult, and 


to fhew him that fomething great and perfect might M 


be done without him, that he fent him the defign 


: becaufe the arch of the roof was too confined, and 
the temple not high enough, The emperor was. 


Sueton. in 
Ner.c. 31-° 


of this temple, with exprefs order to let him know 
his opinion of it. Apollodorus was naturally na 
flatterer, and faw plainly the affront intended him. 


After having praifed the beauty, delicacy, and. 


magnificence of the building, he added, that, fince 
he was ordered to give his opinion of it, he could 
not deny but it had one fault; which was, that, if 
the goddeffés fhould have an inclination to rife up, 
they would be in danger of breaking their heads, 


immediately fenfible of the grofs and irreparable 
fault he had committed, and was inconfolable upon 
jt. But the architect paid for it, and his too great 
ingenuity, which was not perhaps fufficiently re- 
ferved and refpectful, coft him his life. 

I have not ranked, in the number of the magni- 
ficent buildings of Rome, the palace called the 
Golden Houfe, which Nero, caufed to be erected 


there, though perhaps nothing like it was ever 
feen, either for the extent of its walls, the beauty 


of its gardens, the number and delicacy of its por- 
ticoes, the fumptuofity of its buildings, or the 
gold, pearls, jewels, and other precious materials 
with which it glittered. I do not think it allowable 
to give the name of magnificence to a palace built 


with the fpoils, and cemented with the blood of the 


Roman citizens. Whence, fays Suetonius, the 


buildings of Nero were more deftructive to the 


empire than all his other follies: Non in alia re 


damuocfior quam in edificando, 


Cicero. 
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Cicéro had pafied a ftill more fevere judgment Cic. 1. 2. 
upon it, who held no expences to be really laud- de ee 


able, but fuch as had the public utility in view; as 
the walls of cities and citadels, arfenals, ports, 
aqueducts, caufeways, and others of a like nature. 
He carried his rigour fo far, as to condemn theatres, 
piazza’s, and even new temples; and fupported his 
opinion by the authority of Demetrius Phaleræus, 
* who abfolutely condemned the exceflive expences 
of Pericles in fuch ftructures. . 

The fame Cicero makes excellent reflections upon 


the buildings of private perfons: for there is cer- de offic. n. 


tainly a difference to be made in this point, as well 
as all others, in regard to princes. * He is for 
having perfons of the firft rank in the ftate lodged 
in an honourable manner, and that they fhould fup- 
port their dignity by their habitations; but at the 
fame time that their houfes fhould not be their prin- 
cipal merit, and that the mafter fhould do honour 
. to the dwelling, and not the dwelling to the mafter. 
He recommends to the great men that build care- 
fully to avoid the exceffive expences incurred by the 
magnificence of ftructures : expences, which become 
of fatal and contagious example to a city; the ge- 
nerality not failing, and making it a merit to imi- 
tate, and fometimes even to exceed, the great. 
Palaces thus multiplied are faid to do honour to a 
city. They rather difhonour it, becaufe they cor- 
rupt it, by rendering luxury and pomp continually 
- neceffary, by the coftlinefs of furniture, and the 
other expenfive ornaments, required in lofty build- 
ings; which are, befides, often the caufe of the 
ruin of families. 


* Ornanda eft dignitas domo, non ex domo dignitas tota quæ- 
renda: nec domo dominus, fed domino domus honeftanda eft—Ca- 
vendum eft etiam, præfertim fi ipfe edifices, ne extra modum fumptu 
& magnificentia prodeas. Quo in genere multum mali in exemplo 
eft: ftudiolé enim pleriq; præfertim in hac parte, facta principum 


imitantur, 
| | wy Cato, 


Ne 00e 


Cic. L. 1. 


139, 140. 


Vitruv. 
ræfat. 
104 


Præfat.l.6. 
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Cato, in his book upon rural life, gives very wife . 
advice. * When, fays he, to build is the queftion, © 
we fhould deliberate a great while, (and often not 


build at all;) but, when to plant, we fhouid not 


deliberate but plant directly. ' 

In-cafe we build, prudence requires our taking 
good precautions, ‘* Formerly, fays Vitruvius, 

‘ there was a fevere but very jui law at Ephe-. 
“ fus, by which the ‘architeéts who undertook ‘a 
+ public building, were obliged to declare what, 
‘¢ it would coft, and to do it for the price they had 
«6 demanded, for the performance of which their 
*¢ whole eftate was bound. When the work was 
“6 finifhed, they were publicly honoured and re- 
“ warded, if the expence was according to their 
“€ eftimate. If the expence exceeded the agreement 
“ only a fourth, the public paid the furplus. But, 
<¢ if it went beyond that, the architect made good 
‘6 the deficiency. It were to be wifhed, continues 


“€ Vitruvius, that the Romans had fucha regulation 


¢* in regard to their buildings, as well public as 
*¢ private: it would prevent the ruin of abundance 
‘¢ of perfons.” 

This-is a very juft reflection, and argues a very. 
eftimable character. in Vitruvius, and a great fund 
of probity, which indeed diftinguithes itfelf through- 
out his whole work, and does him no lefs honour 
than his great capacity. He followed his profef- 
fion with a noble difintereftednefs, very uncommon 
in thofe who practife it. + Reputation, not gain, 
was his motive. He had learned from his matters, 
that an architect ought to flay till he is defired to un- 


* Ædificare diu cogitare oportet, conferere cogitare non oportet, 
fed facere. 

+ Ego autem, Cæfar, non ad pecuniam parandam ex arte dedi 
fudium, fed potius tenuitatem cum bona fama quam abundantiam 
cum infamia fequendam probavi. Cæteri architeéti rogant & am- 
biunt, ut architeétentur : mihi autem a præceptoribus eft traditum, 


Pogatum non regantem oportere fufcipere curam, ‘quod ingenuus, 


color movetur pudore petendo rem fufpiciofam. Nam beneficium 
dantes, non recipientes, ambiuntur. Yu, 


dertake 
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_dertake a work; and that he cannot, without fhame, 

. make a demand, that fhews him. interefted in: it: 
 becaufe every body knows people: do not follicit 

others. to do them. good, but to receive: it from 

them. );;, 

He requires in his profeffion an extent of know Vitr. 1.1. 
ledge, that occafions aftonifhment. According ta‘: * 
him, an architect muft be-both ingenious and. la. 
borious : for capacity. without application, and ap 
plication without capacity, never make an-excellént 
artift, He muft therefore know how to: defigns 
underftand geometry, not be ignorant: of optics, 
have learnt arithmetic, know much of hiftory, 
have well ftudied philofophy, with fome know- 
ledge of mufic, phyfic, civil law, and aftronomy. 
He afterwards proceeds. to: fhew. particularly, in 
what. manner each of thefe branches of learning 
may be ufeful to an architect. 

When he comes to philofophy, befides the know- 
ledge neceflary to his art, to be derived from 
phyfics, he confiders it with regard to morals. 
** The ftudy of philofophy, fays he, ferves alfo 
* to render the architect more compleat, who 
** ought to have a foul great and bold, without 
** arrogance, equitable and faithful, and,‘ what is 
** full more important, entirely exempt from ava- 
** rice: for it is utterly impoffible ever to do any 
** thing well, of to attain any excellence without 
‘€ fidelity and honour. He ought therefore to be 
‘* difinterefted, and to have lefs in view the ac- 
quiring of riches, than honour and reputation, 
** by architecture ; never acting any thing unwor- 
thy of fo honourable a profeffion : for this is 
€¢ what philofophy prefcribes.” 

Vitruvius has not thought fit to require in his 
architect the talent of eloquence, which it is often 
proper even to diftruft, asa very happy faying 
Plutarch has preferved explains. It was occafioned 
by a confiderable building that the Athenians in- 

| tended 
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tended to erect, for the execution of which two 


architects offered themfelves to the people. The 
one, a fine fpeaker, but not very expert in his art, 


. charmed and dazzled the whole aflembly by the 


elegant manner. in which he expreffed himfelf in 
explaining the plan he propofed to follow. The 
other, as bad an orator as he was an an excellent 
architect, contented himfelf with telling the Athe- 
nians: * Men of Athens, 1 will do what be bas faid. 

I conceived, that I could not conclude this arti- 
cle upon architecture better, than with giving fome 
idea of the ability and manners of him, who, in 
the opinion of all good judges, practifed and 
taught it with moft reputation. | 
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Of the different Jpecies of Jculpture. 


CULPTURE is an art, which by the means 

of a defign or plan and of folid matter, imi- 
tates the palpable objects of nature. Its matter is 
wood, ftone, marble, ivory; different metals, as 
gold, filver, copper ; precious ftones, as agate, and 
the like. This art includes alfo caiting or found- 
ing, which is fubdivided into the art of making 
figures of wax, and that of cafting them in all forts 
of metals. By fculpture I underftand here all thefe 
different fpecies. 

The fculptors and painters have often had great 
difputes. amongft themfelves upon the pre-emi- 
_ nence of their feveral profeffions ; the firft found- 

ing the preference upon the duration of their 
works, and the latter oppofing them with the ef- 
fects of the mixture and vivacity of colours. But, 
without entering into a queftion not eafy to decide, 
fculpture and painting may be confidered as two 
fifters, that have but one origin, and whofe ad- 
vantages ought to be common; | might almoft fay 
as the fame art, of which defign is the foul and 
rule, but which work in a different manner, and 
upon different materials. : 

It is difficult and little important to trace, thro’ 
the obfcurity of remote ages, the firft inventors of 
fculpture. Its origin may be dated with that of 

| the 
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the world, and we may fay that God was the firft 
ftatuary, when, having created all beings, he feemed 


to redouble his attention in forming the body of 


man, for the beauty and perfection of which he 
feems to have wrought with a kind of fatisfaction 
and complacency. 
Long after he had finifhed this mafter-piece of 
his all-powerful hands, he was. willing to be ho- 
noured principally by the fculptor’s application in 
building the ark of the covenant, of which him- 
felf gave the idea to the legiflator of the Hebrews. 
But in what terms does he fpeak to the admirable 
artift he thought fit to employ init? J have chofen, 
fays he to his prophet, @ man of the. tribe of Fudab, 
and 1 have filled him with the. fpirit of God, in wif- 
dom, ond in underftanding, and in knowleage, and in 
all manner of workmanflip. To devife cunning works, 
to work in gold, and in filver, and in brafs. And in 


cutting of fiones, to fet them, and in cutting of timber, | 


to work in all manner of workmanfbip. Does not 
this feem as if the queftion were the infpiration of 
the prophet himfelf to give laws to his people. He 
{peaks in the fame manner in refpeét to the work- 
men that are to build and adorn the temple of 
Jerufalem. 

Nothing could exalt the merit of fculpture fo 
much as {fo noble a deftination, if it had fulfilled it 
faithfully. But, long before the building of the 
temple, and even the tabernacle, it had fhamefuily 
proftituted itfelf for hire to idolatry, which by its 
means filled the world with ftatues of falfe divi- 
nities, and expofed them for the adoration of the 


people. * We find in the Scripture, that one of 


1 
* Alfo the fingular diligence of the artificer did help to fet forward 
the ignorant to more fuperftition. For be, peradventure, willing to please 
one in authority, forced all bis skill to make the refemblance of the beft 
fafrion. And fo the multitude, allured by the grace of the work, teor 
him now for a god, who a litile before, was but honoured as a 
man. And this avas an occafion to deceive the world, Wild. xiv. 


18, 19, 20, 24. 
the 
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_the caufes which had conduced moft to the fpread- 
ing of this impious worfhip, had been the extreme 
beauty which the workmen, in emulation of each 
other, had exerted themfelves to give thofe ftatues: 
The admiration, excited by the view of thefe ex- 
cellent works of art, was a kind of enchantment, 
which, by ftrongly affecting the fenfes, conveyed 
the illufion to the mind, and drew in the multitude. 
It is againft this univerfal delufion Jeremiah ad- 
monifhed the Ifraelites to beware, when they fhould 
fee in Babylon the ftatues of gold and filver carried 
about in pomp upon the days of folemnity. At 
that time, fays the prophet, when the whole mul- 
titude, filled with veneration and awe, fhall pro- 
_ftrate themfelves before the idols (for the captivity, 
in which the people of God were in a ftrange land, 
would not admit them to exprefs themfelves ‘aloud) 
fay within yourfelves: IT 1s onLY THOU, O Lorp, 
THAT OUGHT TO BE ADORED. 

It muft be owned alfo that fculpture did not 
* contribute a little to the corruption of manners, 
by the nudity of the images, and reprefentations 
contrary to modefty, as the Pagans themfelves 
have confeffed. I thought it proper to premife this 
remark, that, in what I fhall fay hereafter in praite 
of fculpture, the reader may fee I diftinguifh the 


excellency of the art in itfelf, from the abufe which 


men have made of it. 

The firft f{culptors made their works‘of earth, 
whether they were ftatues, or moulds and models. 
_ This made the ftatuary Pafiteles fay, that the works 
which were either caft, or cut with a chiffel or 
graver, owed their being to the art of making fi- 
sures of earth, called Plajtice. It is faid that De- 
maratus, the father of Tarquinius Prifcus,; who 
took refuge from Corinth in Etruria, brought thi- 
ther abundance of workmen with him, who ex- 


* Auxere & artem vitiorum irritamenta. Pliz. Proæm. 1.33. 
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celled in that art, and introduced the tafte for tt 
there, which afterwards communicated itfelf to the — 
reft of Italy. The ftatues erected in that country 
to the gods, were at firft only of earth, to which, © 


for their whole ornament, was added a red colour: | 


3320-6 
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Plin. E 16. 
C. 40. 


We ought not to be afhamed of the men, fays* 
Pliny, who adored fuch gods. They fet no value 
upon gold and filver; either for themfelves or their © 
deities: Juvenal calls a ftatue, like that erected by 
Tarquinius Prifcus, in the temple of the father of 
the gods : dE AUS 


Fidilis, & nullo violatus Jupiter auro. 
A Fove of earth, nor yet by gold profawd. 


It was very late before they began + to fet up 
golden or gilt ftatues at Rome. This was firft 
done in the confulfhip of P. Corn. Cethegus, and 
M. Bæbius Tamphilus, in the 571ft, or 573d year 
of Rome. : | | 

Portraits were afterwards made alfo of plaifter 
and wax, the invention of which is afcribed to Ly- 
fiftratus of Sicyone, the brother of Lyfippus. 

We find that the antients made ftatues of al: 
moft all forts of wood. There was an image of 
Apollo at Sicyone made of box. At Ephefus; ac- — 
cording to fome writers, that of Diana was of ce: 
dar, as well as the roof of the temple. The le: 
mon-tree, the cyptefs, the palm, the olive, the 


ebony, the vine; in a word, all trees not fubject 


Plin. 1. 36. 
ent 


to rot, or to be worm-eaten, were ufed for ftatues. 
Marble foon became the moft ufual, and the moft 
efteemed material for works of fculpture. It is be- 


* He tum effigies deorum erant laudatiffim. Nec pœnitet nos | 
illorum, qui tales deos coluere. Aurum enim & argentum ne dis … 
quidem conficiebant. Piz. | 

+ Acilius Glabrio duumvir, ftatuam auratam; quæ prima omi- 
nium in Italia ftatua aurata eft, patri Glabrioni pofuit: Liv. 1. 40. 


n. 34. 
lieved 
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lieved that Dipænes and Scyllis, both of Crete; 
were the firft who ufed it at Sicyone, which was 
Jong, in a manner, the centre and fchool of arts : 

They lived about thé soth olympiad, a little before A. M. 

Cyrus reigned in Perfa. — 3474. 
Bupalus and Anthermus, two brothers, made 

themfelves famous for the art of carving marble, 

in the time of Hipponax, that is to fay, in-the 

6oth olympiad. ‘That poet had a very ugly face. À. M. 

They made his portrait in order to expofe it to the 3464. 

laughter of {pectators.. Hipponax conceived a more 

than poetic fury againft them, and made fuch viru- 

lent verfes upon them, that, according to fome, 

they hanged themfelves through grief and fhame. 

But this fact cannot be true, becaufe there were 

works of their making after that time. 


At firft the artifts ufed only white marble, Pin 1. 48, 


brought from the ifle of Pharos. . It was reported, ‘ 
that, in cutting thefe blocks of marble, they fome- 
times found nrtural figures of a Silenus, a god 
Pan, a whale and other fifhes. | Jafper and {potted 
marble became afterwards the fafhion. It was 
brought principally from the quarries of Chio, and 
foon was commonly found in almoft all countries. 

It is believed, that the manner of cutting large 
blocks of marble into many thin pieces, to cover 
the walls of houfes, was invented in Caria. The 
palace of king Maufolus at Halicarnaflus is the 
moft antient houfe that-had thefe incruftations of 
marble, which were one of its greateft ornaments. 

_ The ufe of ivory, in works of fculpture, was 
known from the éarlieft ages of Greece. Ho- Odyf. a, 
mer {peaks of them, though he never mentions ¥: 73: 
elephants. 

The art of cafting gold and filver is of the great- 
eft antiquity, and cannot be traced to its origin. 
The gods of Laban, which Rachel ftole, feem to 
have been of this kind. The jewels offered to Re. 
becca were of catt gold. Before the Hraelites left 
t | Egypt, 
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Epypt, they had feen caft ftatues, which they imis 
tated in cafting the golden calf, as they did after- 


wards in the brazen ferpent. From that time all” 


the nations of the eaft caft their gods, deos confla- 


tiles; and God forbad his people to ‘imitate — 
them upon pain of death. In the building of. 


the tabernacle, the workmen did not invent the 


att of founding : God only direéted their tafte. It 


is faid, that Solomon caufed the figures ufed in the 
temple, and elfewhere, to be caft near Jericho, be- 
caufe it was a clayey foil, ia argillofa terra: which 
fhews that they had even then the fame manner of 
founding great maffes as we have. 

It were to be wifhed, that the Greek or Roman 
authors had informed us in what manner the an- 
tients caft their metals in making figures. WE 
find, by what Pliny writes upon that head, that 
they fometimes made ufe of ftone-moulds. Vitru- 
vius fpeaks of a kind of ftones found about the 


lake Volfenus, and in other parts of Italy, which” 
would bear the force of fire.without breaking, and” 


of which moulds were made for cafting feveral 
forts of works. The antients had the art of ming- 
ling different metals in the mould, to exprefs dif: 
ferent paffions and fentiments by the diverfity of 


colours. 


There are feveral manners of carving metals and 
precious ftones : for in both the one and the other 


they work in relief, and in hollow, which is called : 


engraving. ‘The antients excelled in both ways. 


The baflo relievo’s, which we have of theirs, aré 


infinitely efteemed by good judges: and as to en- 
graved ftones, as the fine agates and, cryftals, of 


which there are abundance in the king of France’s” 
cabinet, it is generally faid, that there is nothing 


fo exquifite as thofe of the antient matters. | 
Though they engraved upon almoît all kinds of 
precious ftones, the moft finifhed figures, which 
we have of theirs, are cut upon onyxes, which 
48 


¥ 
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ds a kind of agate not tranfparent, or on cornelians; 


which they found more fit for engraving thanany 
“other-ftones, becaufe they are more firm and even, 
“and cut more ‘neatly; and alfo becaufe there are 
‘different colours that run one above the other in 
‘the onyx, by the means of which in» relievo the 
bottom continues of one colour, and the figuresiof 
another To engrave upon gems and cryftals they 
ufed, as now, the,point of a | diamond. 
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The antients highly extolled the gem in the ring Plin.1. 7. 


of Polycrates, tyrant. of Samos, which he threw © © 


“into the fea, and was brought back to him bya 
very extraordinary accident: in Pliny’s:time it was 
pretended to be at Rome. It was, according to 
‘dome, «a fardonyx ;\to others anvemerald. ‘That of 
“Pyrrhus was no lefs efteemed ; upon which might 
be feen Apollo with his harp and the nine mufes, 
each with their particular fymbol: And all this not 
‘the effect of art but of nature: #0# arte, fed [ponte 

nature. 

_ Theart of fculpture was principally employed 

“upon cups ufed at feafts : thele ur were very rich 
‘and curious, as well as of the moft coftly mate- 
nals. | 

| One of the greateft advantages the art of making 
portraits ever received, for the “eternifing à its works, 

“is that of engraving upon wood and copper- plates, 
“by the means of which a great number of prints 

‘are taken off, that multiply a défign almoft to: in- 
finity, and convey the artift’s thoughts into different 
oat which before could only be known from the 

ingle piece of his own work. There is ‘reafonto 
wonder; that the antients, who engraved :fo many 

“excellent things upon hard ftones and cryftals, ‘did 
not difcover fo fine a fecret, which indeed did not 
“appear till after printing; and was, no doubr, an 
‘effect and imitation of it. For the MARRON of 
figures and cuts did not begin to be ufed till the end 
M the fourteenth century. The world is indebted 

me Vion. |: M for 


’ 
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-fome of thofe who praétifed it with mot: noc 


other, to place fculpture in honour .by an. infinite 


- genius’s for thé arts, was foon inriched with an n° 
finite number of ftatues. 


. tiffima omnium gens (Græca) invenit. Liv. I. 39. c. 8. 
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for the invention of them to a goldfmith, that 
worked at Florence. 

‘After having related, by way ne abridement, the. 
greateft part of what employed the fculpture of the” 
antients, it remains for me to give an account of 


and reputation. 


DISC T US 


Sculptors moft celebrated amongst the antients. 
! 


uy 


iy fculpture had its birth in Afia and 
Egypt, it was from Greece, properly fpeak- 
ing, that it derived its luftre and perfection. Not 
to mention the firft rude effays of this art, which 
always carry with them the marks of their infah- 
tile ftate, Greece produced, efpecially in the time” 
of Pericles * and after him, a multitude of excel- 
lent artifts, who laboured, in emulation of each 


number of works, which have been, and will be, 
the admiration of all ages. Attica +, fertile in” 
quarries of marble, and fHt-mète abundantin happy 


I fhall mention here only fuch of them, as werd 
moft diftinguifhed by their ability and reputation. 
The moft celebrated are Phidias, Polycletus,, ie 
Lyfippus, Praxiteles, and Scopas. | 

There is another {till more illuftrious than all T 
have named, but in a different way: this is the 
famous Socrates. I ought not toenvy feulpture the 
honour fhe had of reckoning Socrates amoneft her 


* Multas artes ad animorum corporumq; cultum nobis erudi« 
+ Exornata eo genere operum eximiè terra Attica, & copia do 


meftici marmoris, "ee ingenio artificum. Liv, 1. 31: n.26. Theft 
wsarbles were dug in the Pentet elic mountain, avbich was in Aitica. 


re Q; 
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pupils. He was the fon of a ftatuary, and was one 
himfelf, before he commenced philofopher. The 
three graces; which were carefully preferved in the 
‘citadel of Athens, were generally afcribed to him. 
They were not naked, as it was ufual to reprefent 
them, but covered: whteh fhews what inclination 
he had at that time for virtue. He faid, that this 
art had taught him the firft precepts of philofophy ; 
and that, as fculpture gives form to its fubjeéts by 
removing its fuperfluities, fo that fcience introduces 
virtue into the heart of man, by gradually retrench- 
ing all his imperfections. } 


Puorpiaés. 


Phidias, for many reafons, deferves to be placed _ 
at the head of the fculptors. He was an Athenian, 
‘and flourifhed in the 83d olympiad; happy times, 
“wherein, after the victories obtained over the Per- 
fians, abundance, the daughter of peace, and 
‘mother of arts; produced various talents by the 
protection Pericles afforded them! Phidias was not 
‘one of thofe artifts who only know how to handle 
the tools of their profeffion. He had a mind adorn- 
ed with all the knowledge that could be ufeful to 
a man of his profeffion ; hiftory, \ poetry, fable, 
‘peometty, and optics. A fact; not a little curious; 
ee fhew in what manner the latter was ufeful to 

im. | 
© Alcamenes and He were each employed to make 
4 ftatue of Minerva, in order that the fineft of them 
might be chofen, and placed on a very high column. 
 Wheri the two ftatues were finifhed, they were ex- 
 pofed to the view of the public. The Minerva of 
| Alcamenes, when feen near, feemed admirable; and 


Diog. 
Laert. in 
Socr. 


A. M: 
3554: 


carried all the voices. That’ of Phidias, on the. 


Contrary, was thought infupportable ; 5 à great oper 
mouth, noftrils which feemed drawn 1D, and fome- 
thing tide and grofs throughout the whole vifage. 

M 2 Phidias 


ST —— 
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Paufan. in 
Attic. 
p- 62. 


had a wonderful effect from its air of 


OF 24 Delo Fou, ore 1 
Phidias and his ftatues were ridiculed. Set shem, faid 
he, where they are to be placed: which was accord: k 
ingly done alternately. The Minerva of Alcamenes 1 
appeared then like nothing, whilft that of Phidias — 
‘grandeur and 
majefty, which the people could never fufficiently 
admire. Phidias received the approbation his rival” 
had before, who retired with fhame and confufion, 
very much repenting that. he had not learnt the 
rules of optics. 

The ftatues, fo much extolled before the times we | 
now {peak of, were more eftimable for their anti- 
quity than merit. Phidias was the firft who gave” 
the Greeks a tafte for the Fine in nature, and taughts 


them to copy it. * Hence, as foon as his works 


appeared, they were univerfally admired ; and what. 
+5 {till more aftonifhing than that he made admirable 
ftatues, is, his making fo many of them : for their 
number, according to authors, feems incredible 5 
and he perhaps is the only one that ever united fo. 
much facility with fuch perfection. inal 
I believe he worked with great pleafure upon a 
block of marble, found in the Perfian camp after 
the battle of Marathon, in which thofe Barbarians 


were entirely defeated. . They had affured them- 


felves of victory, and had‘ brought that ftone thither, 
in order to ereétit asa trophy. Phidias made a 


Nemefis of it, the goddeis whofe function it is to” 


humble and punith the infolent pride of men. . The 
natural hatred of the Greeks for the Barbarians, | 
and the grateful pleafure of avenging their country, 
undoubtedly animated the fculptor's genius with 
new fire, and lent new force and addrefs to his. 
hands and chiffel. | hae 

At the price of the fpoils taken from the fame. 
enemies, he made.a ftatue of Minerva alfo for the 


Be Wd isn > AE 
® Quinti Hortenfi admodum adolcfecntis ingenium, ut Phidiæ 
fignum, fimul afpedtvm & prebaram ef. Cic. de clare Ora's n. 2286 
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 Platæans. It was of wood gilt. The face, as well 
as the hands and feet, were of Pentelic marble. 
His talent lay principally in reprefenting the 
gods. His imagination was great and noble; fo 
that, i according to Cicero, he did not copy their 
features and refemblance from any vifible objects, 
but by the force of genius formed an idea of true 
beauty, to which he continually applied himfelf, 
and which became his rule and model, and directed 
his art and execution. 

« Hence Pericles, who had an higher opinion of 
him. than of all the other architects: made him di- 
rector and a kind of .fuperintendant of the build- 


ings of the republic. When the Parthenon, that — 


magnificent. temple of Minerva, was finifhed, of 
Shick fome remains not ill preferyed till RU A 
travellers, and it was to be dedicated, which confift- 
ed: in fetting up the ftatue of the goddefs in it, 
Phidias wa s charged with the work, in which he 
excelled NEO Aye He made a ftatue of gold and 
‘ivory, of twenty-fix cubits (or ghitty- nine feet) high. 

"The Athenians chofe to have it of ivory, which at 
that time was much more fcarce and valuable than 
‘the fineft marble. 


How rich foever this prodigious flatue was, the Plin, 1. 36. 


fculptor’s art infinitely furpafied the materials of it. 
“Phidias had cay upon.the convex part of Mi- 
‘nerva’s fhield, the battle of the Athenians with the 
“Amazons ; sh upon the concave, that of the 
giants with the gods ; upon the bufkins of the god- 
“defs he added the battle of the Centaurs and Lapi- 
‘thee; on the pedetal the birth of Pandora, with all 
‘that fable fays of it. Cicero, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Paufanias, and feveral other great wi iters of anti- 


* Phidias, cum faceret Jovis formam aut Minervæ, non contem- 
_ plabatur aliquem a quo fimilitudinem duceret : fed ipfius in mente in- 
. fidebat fpecies pulchritudinis eximia quædam, quam intuens, in aq; 
_ defixus, ad illius fimilitudinem artem & animum dirigebat. Cie. i 
…Orat. n. 9. 


M 3 ‘quity, 


Ce 5e 
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quity, all connoiffeurs, and eye-witnefles of it, have 1 

{poke of this ftatue. Their teftimony leaves no. 

room to doubt its having been one of the fineft 

pieces of workmanfhip that ever was in the world. M 

Plut.in Some affure us, fays Plutarch, that Phidias pute 
P re his name upon the pedeftal of his-Minerva at Athens. r} 
Peas Paufanias does not mention this circumftance, which 
Cicero entirely denies, who fays exprefsly, that’ 
* Phidias, not being permitted to put his name to” 
the ftatue, had cut his portrait upon the goddefs’s* 
fhield. Plutarch adds, that Phidias had reprefented 5 
himfelf in the form of an old man, quite bald, — 
raifing a large ftone with both his hands; and had 
alfo reprefented Pericles fighting with an ee 
but in fuch an attitude, that his hand, which was 
extended to throw a javelin hid part of his face.” 
The moft excellent artifts have always’ affected 
to infert their names in their works, in order to 
partake of the immortality they gave others. My- 1% 
ron, } that famous ftatuary, to immortalize his 
‘name, put it in characters almoft ae Fs 
‘upon one of the thighs of the ftatue of Apollo. 
Pliny relates, that two Lacedæmonian architects, 
Saurus and Batrachus, without accepting any re- 
ward, built fome temples in.a part of the city of 
Rome, which Octavia caufed afterwards to be in-" 
clofed with galleries. They flattered themfelves, \é 
that they fhould have liberty to fet their names” 
upon them, which indeed feems the leaft recom= 
pence due to their generous cifintereftednels. But” 
we find that, in thofe days, the perfons, who em 
ployed ee Rial artifts, took all poffible pres 
cautions to avoid fharing the efteem and attentions 
of pofterity with fimp! e nore Hee -Thefe were ab” 
folutely refufed their demand. Their addrefs how=* 


- 


* Phidias fimilem fui fpeciem inclufit in clypeo Minervæ, cum 
inferibere non liceret. Tufcul. 1. 1. n. 34. ‘ 
‘fF Signum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cujus in femore literulis 
minutis argenteis nomen ina aay, Myronis. Cic. Perrin. de “fig Ê 
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ever fupplied them with an amends. They threw 
in, by way of ornament, lizards and frogs upon the 
| bafes and capitals of all the columns, The name 
‘of Saurus was implied by the lizard, which the 
the Greeks call oai,z, and that of Batrachus by the 
frog, which they call Parpaye. | 
_ The prohibition I fpeak of was not general in 
Greece, of which we fhall foon fee a very extraor- 
dinary inftance in relation to Phidias himfelf : it was 
perhaps peculiar to Athens. However it was, his Plut. in 
having giveh the two portraits a place in the fhield Pericl- 
of Minerva was made criminal. “Nor was that all; *" oy: 
_ Menon, one of his pupils, demanded to be heard, 
and made himfelf his accufer.. He alledged that 
_he had applied to his own ufe part of the * forty- 
four talents of gold, which were to have been ufed 
‘in the ftatue of Minerva. Pericles had forefeen what 
would happen, and by his advice Phidias had. ufed 
the gold in his Minerva in fuch a manner, that it 
could eafily be taken out and weighed. It was 
weighed ‘accordingly, and to the acculer’s fhame 
found ta amount to the-forty-four talents. Phidias, 
who plainly faw-that his innocence would not fecure 
him againft the malignant jealoufy of thofe who 
envied him, and the intrigues of Pericles’s enemies, : 
who had hatched this affair againft him, withdrew 
privately to Elis. | | 
+ He there conceived thoughts of avenging him- 
felf upon the injuftice and ingratitude of the A- 
thenians, in a manner pardonable and allowable in 
an artift, if ever revenge could be fo: which was 
_ by employing his whole induftry in making a ftatue 
for the Eleans, that might eclipfe his Minerva, 
which the Athenians: looked, upon as his mafter- 
piece, This he'effected. His Jupiter Olympius 


* In fuppofing the proportion of gold to filuer as ten to one, forty-four 
talents of gold amounted to four hundred and forty talents, that is to 
fay, to one million three hundred and twenty thoufand livres, fonte- 
“thing defs than fixty thoufand pounds flerling. | ; 
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was a prodigy of art, and fo perfeétly fuch, that, ta 
fet aijuft value upon'it, it was thought that it de-— 


ferved to be ranked among it the feven wonders of 
the world. . Nor had he forgot any thing that 


agent conduce to its perfection. Before he res en. 


tirely finifhed it, he expofed it to the view and 


jade ment of the public, hiding himfelf in a corner, | | 


from whence he overheard all that was faid-of it 


One thought the nofe too thick, another the face 


too lone; 


e; ‘and different perfons found different 


faults. He made the beft ufe he could of all the 


criticifms that feemed to have any juft foundation ; 
convinced, fays Lucian, who relates this fact, that 
many eyes fee better than one. An excellent res 
flection in every kind of work! 


This ftatue of gold and i ivory, fixty feet high, | 


and of a proportionate magnitude, made “all 
fucceeding ftatuaries defpair. None of them 
had the ‘prefumption only to imagine that they 
could imitate it: Prater Jovem Olympium, quem 


nemo emulatur, fays Pliny. According to Quin- 


tilian, the majefty of the work equalled that of. 


the god, and even added to the religion of all 


vecepte religioni videtur, adeù majeflas operis, deum 
equavit. Thofe who beheld it, were ftruck with 


aftonifhment, and afked tetes the god had de- : 
fcended Fas heaven to fhew himfelf to Phidias, or. 
Phidias had been carried thither to contemplate the. 
eod, Phidias himfelf, upon’ being afked from. 


whence he had taken his idea of his Jupiter Olym- 
pius, repeated the three fine verfes of Homer, in 
which the poet reprefents the majefty of that god 
in the moit fublime terms ; thereby fignifying that 
the genius of Homer had infpired him with it. 

At the bafe of the ftatue was this infcription: 


= 


who faw it: Ejus pulcritudo adjeciffe aliquid etiam 


Puipias THE ATHENIAN, THE SON oF CHAR 


MIDES, MADE ME. Jupiter feems hereto glory ins 


a manner that he is the work of Phidias, and to. 
declare 


+ 


me 
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declare fo by this infcription ; tacitly. to reproach 
the Athenians with their vicious delicacy, in not fuf- 
fering that excellent artift to annex, his name or 
portrait to the ftacue of Minerva. 

+ Paufanias, who had feen and carefully examined 
‘this {tatue of Jupiter Olympus, has. left us a very 
long and) very fine defcription of it. “The Abbe 
Gedoyn has inferted it in his differtation upon Phi- 
dias, which he has read in the academy of infcrip- 
tions, and was pleafed to communicate tome. I 
have made ufe of it in what I have related of this 
famous ftatuary. | 
‘Lhe itatue of Jupiter Olympius raifed the glory 
of Phidias to its higheft degree, and eftablifhed him 
a reputation, which two thoufand years have not 
obliterated. He finifhed his labours with this great 
mafter-piece. The fhop-where he worked was pre- 
ferved: long after his death, and travellers ufed to 
vifit it out of curiofity. The Eleans, in honour of Pauf 1. 5, 
his memory, inftituted an office in favour of his P: 373: 
deicendants, the whole duty of which confifted in 
keeping this magnificent ftatue clean, and in pre- 
ferving it from whatever might fully its beauty. 
ar 


PoLYCLETUS. 


Polycletus was of Sicyone, a city of Peloponne- Plin.1. 34. 
fus, and lived in the 87th olympiad. Ageladus was 4 ee 
his mafter, and feveral: very famous fculptors his ,7.,, 
difciples, of which number was Myron, of whom 
we fhall foon fpeak. He made feveral ftatues of 
brafs, which were highly efteemed. One of them 

_reprefented a beautiful young man, with a crown, 
on his head, which was fo!d for an hundred talents," 
that is, an hundréd thoufand crowns. But what 
gave him the moft reputation was the * ftatue of 


’ 


* Fecit & quem canona artifices vocant, lineamenta artis ex eo 
_ petentes.velut a lege quadam, folufque hominum artem ipfe fecifle 
"artis opere judicatur, Pha | À 
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_ cow, which he made in brafs, and which gave oc _ 


inhabitants of Eleutheria, the place of his nativity, — 


diffe, ut Phidias aperuifle. Pliz, 
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a* Doryphorus, in which all the proportions of the x 
human body were fo happily united, that it was 
called the Rule; and the fculptors came from all, 5 
parts, to form in themfelves, by ftudying this fta- — 
tue, a juit idea of what they had to do, in order — 
to éxcel in their art. + Polycletus is univerfally — 
admitted to have carried the art of {culpture to its 
higheft perfection, as Phidias is for having; been 
the firft to place it in honour.) ©) a 
Whilft he was at work upon a ftatue, by order — 
. of the people, he had the complaifance to hearken ~ 
to all the advice they thought fit to give him, tam 
retouch his work, and to change and correét in it % 
whatever difpleafed the Athenians. But he made à 
another in private, in which he followed only his i 
own genius, and the rules of art. When they were : 
expofed together to the view of the public, the 
people were unanimous in condemning the firft, 
and admiring the other. What you condemn, fays | | 
Polycletus to them, 5 your work; what you ar 1 


=“ mi 


is mine ° 


Myron. 


Little is known of this ftatuary. He was a 
Athenian, or at,-leaft paffed for one, becaufe then 


had taken refuge at Athens, and were regarded as, " 
citizens of it. He lived in the 84th olympiad. — 4 
His works rendered him very famous, efpecially 4 « 


cafion for abundance of fine Greek es. ins "à 


tree pi: | à 


.Lysippus. 


Lyfippus was a Sicyonian, and lived in the time 4 
of Alexander the Great, in the 113th olympiad, Ë 


* So the guards of the king of Perfia were called. 4 
+ Hic confummiafle hanc fcientiam judicatur, & toreuticen refi er # 


DARCOS COU Te i UN RU PF 
He followed at firft the bufinefs of a lockfmuth ; 
but his happy genius foon induced him to take up 
a profeffion more noble and more worthy of him. 
He ufed to fay, * that the Doryphorus of Poly- 
cletus had ferved him inftead of a mafter. But the 
painter Eupompus directed him to a much better 
and more certain guide. For+ upon Lyfippus’s 
afking him, which of his predeceffors in the art of 
fculpture it was beft to propofe to himfelf as a mo- 
del and mafter ; #0 man in particular, replied he, 
but nature berfelf. He afterwards ftudied her folely, 
and made great improvements from her leffons. 

He worked with fo much eafe, that, of all the 
antients, none made fo great a number of ftatues 
as himfelf; they are faid to amount to fix hun- 
ante a aia | 

He made, amongft others, the ftatue of a man, 
rubbing himfelf after bathing, of exquifite beauty. 
Agrippa fet it up in Rome before his baths. = Ti- 
berius, who was charmed with it, having attained 
the empire, could not refift his defire to poffefs it, 
though in the firft years of his reign, in which he 
was {ufficiently mafter of himfelf to moderate his 
paffions: fo that he removed the ftatue into his 
own chamber, and caufed another very fine one to 
be put up in the fame place. The people, who 
feared Tiberius, could not however refrain from 
crying out in the full theatre, that they defired the 
ftatue might be replaced: with which the emperor, 
how’ fond foever he was of the ftatue, was obliged 
to comply, in order to appeafe the tumult. 

Lyfippus had made feveral ftatues of Alexander, 
according to his feveral ages, having begun at his 

* Polycleti Doryphorum fibi Lyfippus aiebat magiftrum fuiffe, 
. Cic. in Brut. n. 296. a 
+ Eum interrogatum quem fequeretur precedentium, dixiffe, de- 
. monfträta hominum multitudine, naturam ipfam imitandam effe, 
non artificem. Pl. 
. + Mirè gratum Tiberio principi, qui non quivit temperare fibi 


in co, quanquam imperiofus fui inter initia principatus, tranftulitq; 
in cubiculum, alio ibi figno fubftituto, Pha, 


infancy. 
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infancy. * It is well known, that prince had. for _ 


bad all ftatuaries but Lyfppus to make his ftatue, 


as, he had done all painters but Apelles to draw his M 


picture ; f rightly judging, fays Cicero, that the fkill 
of thofe two great matters, in perpetuating their 
own names, would alfo immortalize his : for it was 


not to pleafe them he publifhed that edict, but with 


a view. to his own glory. 


Amongft thefe ftatues, there: was one of exqui- | 


fite beauty, upon which Nero fet an high value, — 
and was particularly foad of. But, as it was only — 


of copper, { that prince, who had no tafte, and was 
fteuck with nothing but glare, thought fit to have it 
gilt, This new decoration, as coftly. as it was, made 
it lofe all its value, by covering the delicacy of the 


art. All this gaudy fupplement was obliged to be 4 


taken off, by which means: the. ftatue recovered 


part of its original beauty and value, notwithftand- , 


ing the traces “and {cars the putting on.and taking 
off the gold had left upon it. In the bad tafte of 


Nero methinks I fee that of fome people, who in- 
duftrioufly fubftitute the tinfel of conceits and, wit- 


ticifmis. to, the precious and ineftimable fimplicity of . 


the antients. 


Lyfippus. is faid to have added much to the per- 


fection of ftatuary, in expreffing the hair. better 
than thofe who preceded him, and in making the. 


heads lefs, and the bodies not fo large, in order to — 


make the ftatues feem higher. || Upon which Ly- 


* Edito yetuit requis fibi preter Apellem pingeret, aut alius w 


Lyfippo ducerét æra fortis Alexandri vultum fimulantia. Hori 1.2. 


Epift. ad Aug. 


+ Neque enim Alexander gratiæ causa ab Apelle potiflimim 


ping, & a Lyfippo fingi volebat, fed quod illorum arte cum ip-" 


fis; tum etiam fibi, gloriæ fore putabat. Cic. ad famil. 1182 


Fr T2. 


Ï Quam ftatuam inaurari juffit Nero pr inceps,’ dclenaths admo- "5 
dum ïlla. «Dein, cum pretio periffet gratia artis, detractum eft au- -_ 


ruin ; pretiofiorg; talis exiftimatur, etiam circatricibus operis atq; 
confciffuris, in quibus aurum heferat, remanentibus. Phin. 


| Vulgo dicebat ab illis (veteribus) faétos, quales eflent Hé? | 


ges ; a fe quales viderentur effe. 


fippus 


va Bo à 
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fippus faid of himfelf, ‘chat-others represented men in 
‘their flaiues as they were; but he, as they apveared’; 
‘that is to fay, if 1 miftake not, in the manner that 
‘was moft proper to make them appear with all 
their beauty. The chief point in fculpture, as well 
‘as in painting, is to ‘follow and imitate nature: 
Lyfippus, we fee, made it his guide and rule. 
But art does not ftop there. Without'evér de- 
‘parting from nature, it'throws in ftrokes ‘and 
‘graces, which do not change, but only embellifh 
“it, and catch the eye’in a more lively and agree- 
“able manner. * Demetrius, otherwife an excellent 
“ftatuary, was reproached with confining ‘himfelf 
‘too fcrupuloufly to truth, and for being more ftu- 
“dious of likenefs than beauty in his works. This 
‘Lyfippus avoided. 


173 


PRAXITELTS, 
Praxiteles lived in the ro4th olympiad. We a.m. 
muft not confound him with another Praxiteles, 3°4°- 
who made himfelf famous in the time of Pompey, 
“by excellent works in the gold{mith’s art. He 
we fpeak of is of the firft rank among the ftatu- 
‘aries. He worked chiefly in marble, and with ex- 
~traordinary fuccefs. | | 
Amonoft the great number of flatues made ‘by Paufin. 
‘him, it would have been ‘hard to know which tol-1-p-34 
“prefer, unlefs himfelf had'informed us : which he 
‘does’ in a manner that has fomething ‘fingular 
enough in it. Phryne, the celebrated ‘courtefan, 
vas much in his favour. She had often preffed 
“him to make her a prefent of one of the beft'of his 
works, and that which he believed the mott finifhed ; 
‘and he could not refufe it. But, when he was to 
“judge which it was, he deferred doing fo from day 
“to day; whether he found it difficult to determine 
_. * Demetrius tanquam nimius in ea (veritate) reprehenditurs & 
fuit fimilitudinis quam pulehritudinis amantior. Mn. tor. ecto. 
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himfelf, or rather ftrove to evade her warm and. 
earneft folicitations, by protraéting the affair. Per 
fons of Phryne’s profeffion feldom want induftry 
and addrefs. She found a means to get the fecret 
out of Praxiteles, in fpite of himfelf. One day. 
when he was with her; fhe made his own fervant, 
whom fhe had gained to her purpofe, come running 
to tell him: ‘¢ Your workhoufe is on fire, and part 
“< of your works already fpoiled: Which of them 
“ fhall I fave?” The matter, quite out of his 
fenfes, cried out, “ I am ruined and undone, if 
‘ the flames have not {pared my fatyr and my 
‘ Cupid. Be in no pain, Praxiteles, refumed 
«¢ Phryne immediately, there is nothing burnt: 


but now I know what I wanted.” Praxiteles 


could hold out no longer. She chofe the Cupid, 
which fhe afterwards fet up at Thefpiæ, a city of 
Bœotia, where fhe was born, and whither people” 
went long after to fee it out of curiofity. When 
Mummits took feveral ftatues from ‘Thefpiz to 
fend them to Rome, he paid fome regard to this, 
becaufe confecrated to a god. The Cupid of Ver-_ 
res, mentioned by Cicero, was alfo done by Prax-_ 
iteles, though not the fame with this. 

It is undoubtedly of the firft that mention is 


made in Mr. de Thou’s memoirs.. The fact is very 


curious, wherefore I fhall tranfcribe it as_ related 
there: Mr. de Thou, when young, went into Italy. 
with Mr. de Foix, whom the court fent thither. . 
They were then at Pavia, -Amongft other rarities” 
which Habella of Ete, the duke of Mantua’s grands 
mother, had difpofed with great care and order, in, 
a magnificent cabinet, Mr. ‘de Thou was fhewn: an 


admirable piece of fculpture; this was à Cupidl 


fleeping, made of the fine marble of Spezzia, by 
the celebrated Michael Angelo Buonarotti, who re- 
vived the arts of painting, “feulpture, and architec 


ture, which ‘had long An negleéted before him. 


De Foix, upon the account given him of this ma-_ 
flere. 
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Wrer-piece, went to fee it. All his train, and De 
“Thou himfelf, who had a very exquifite tafte for 
works of this kind, after having attentively confi- 
dered it on all fides, declared unanimoufly, that 
‘it was infinitely above all praife that could be 
given if, 

When they had admired it for fome time, ano- 
ther Cupid was fhewn them, that had been wrapped 
up in a piece of filk, This monument of antiquity, — 

_fuch as the many epigrams written by Greece * of 
old in its praife reprefent it, was ftill foiled with 
the earth out of which it had been taken. Upon 

comparing the one with the other, the whole com- 
pany were afhamed of having judged fo much to 
the advantage of the firft, and agreed that the an- 
tient Cupid feemed inftinét with life, and the mo- 
dern a mere block of- marble, without expreffion: 

Some perfons of the houfe then affured them, that 
Michael Angelo, who was more fincere than great 

_artifts generally are, had earneftly requefted the 

_countefs Ifabella, after having made her a prefeat 

of his Cupid, and feen the other, that the antient 
one fhould be fhewn laft; that the connoiffeurs 

_might judge, on feeing them both, how much the 

-antients excelled the moderns in works of this 

kind. be | 

L.. But the moft judicious are fometimes miftakeñ, yy 2 
as the fame Michael Angelo himfelf has given us Riles uf 


.-a proof. ‘Having made the figure of a Cupid, he of M, Bae 


: R K ; ele. 
» carried it to Rome ; and, having broken off one of oe 


its arms, which he kept, he buried the reft in a 
place which he knew, was to be dug. This figure 
“being found, it was admired by the connoiffeurs, 
and fold for an antique to the cardinal San Grego- 
“rio. Michael Angelo foon undeceived them, 
«by producing the arm he haj kept. There is 
» fomething very extraordinary, in. having ability 
_ There are tuo and twenty epigrams upon this Cupid in the fourth 
book of ibe Anthologia. ; | 
| enouch 
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“enough to imitate the antients ‘fo perfectly, as tg | 
‘deceive'the eyes of the beft judges; and at the fame, 


- foundation of Rome. They were, however, made 


Athen. 
1.13.p.591. 


_ placed afterwards in Delphos itfelf, between thofe | 


‘great fuperiority on their-fide, as wee fee Michael | 
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time fo much modefty, as to confefs ingenuoufly’a | 


Angelo did. | 

Something like this is related on a different oc- | 
éafion. Jofeph Scaliger, the moft learned. critic | 
of his times, boafted that it was impoflible’for him | 
to be deceived in regard to the ftile of the antients. 
Six verfes were fent abroad as lately difcovered; . 
they are, x. 


) 
LMI 
rr 


Here, fi querelis, ejulatu, fletibus, 

Medicina fieret miferiis mortslum, 

Auro parande lacryme contra forent. 

Nunc bec ad minuenda mala non magis valent, 
Quam Nénia Prafice ad excitandos mortuos. 
‘Res turbide confilium non fletum expetunt. 


Thefe verfés, which are-admirable, and have” 
all the air of ‘antiquity, deceived ‘Scaliger fo effec+ — 
tually, that he cited them in his commentary upon | 
Varro, as a fragment ‘from Trabea, not long fincé | 
difcovered in an antient manufcript. Trabea was a 
comic poet, ‘and lived fix hundred years after ‘the 


by Muretus, who played Scaliger, his rival and 
competitor, this trick. | A ck A 

We may believe that Praxiteles, abandonéd'as. 
he was to Phryne, did not fail to employ the work, 
of his hands for her, who had: made herfelf the | 
miftrefs of his heart. One of Phryne’s ftatues was. 


{ 
1 


of Archidamus, king of Sparta, and Philip king, 
of Macedon. How infamous this! If riches-were | 
a title to a place in that temple, fhe might well | 
pretend to it: for her’s were immenfe, She had, 
the impudence (for by what other name can-I call, 
the faét I am going to relate?) to engage “to a | 

build | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


rd 
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tebuild the city of Thebes at her own expence, pro- 
vided this infcription were placed on it: ALEXAN- 
ANDER DESTROYED; AND PHRYNE REBUILT 
THEBES. | | 

The inhabitants of the ifle of Cos had demanded Plin.1. 36. 
a ftatue of Venus from Praxiteles. He made two, “ > 
of which he gave them their choice at the fame 
price. The one was naked, the other covered; but 
the firft was infinitely the moft beautiful : immen/a 
differentia fame. The people of Cos had the wif- 
dom to give the preference to the latter; convinced 
that decency, politenefs, and modefty, did not ad- 
mit them to introduce an image into their city, 
that might be of infinite prejudice to their manners : 
Severum id ac pudicum arbitrantes. How many Chrif- 
tians does this chafte conduct difgrace ? The Cni- 
dians were lefs attentive in point of morals. They 
bought the rejected Venus with joy, which after- 
wards became the glory of their city; whither peo- 
ple went from remote parts to fee that ftatue, 
which was deemed the moft finifhed work of Prax- 
iteles. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, fet fo high 
a value upon it, that he offered to releafe all the 
debts the Cnidians owed him, which were very 
confiderable, provided they would give it him. 
They thought it would difhonour and even im- 
poverifh them to fell for any price whatfoever a 
ftatue, which they confidered as their glory and 
riches, 


SCOPAS. 


Scopas was both an excellent architect, and an Plin.1. 36. 
excellent fculptor. He was of the ifland of Paros, © 5 
and flourifhed in the 87th olympiad. Amongft all A M. 
his works, his Venus held the firft rank. It was 357: 
even pretended, that it was fuperior to the fo much 
renowned one of Praxiteles, It was.carried to 

Won N Rome : 


Plin. 1. 36. 
Lem vA. 


Hbid. c. §. 
Vitr. 
prefat. 
ae À 
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Rome: * but, fays Pliny, the number, and excel- — 


lency of the works, which abound in this city, ob- 
{cure its luftre; befides which, the employments 
and affairs, that engrofs people here, {carce afford 


them time to amufe themfelves with thefe curiofi- 


ties ; to confider and admire the beauties of which 
requires perfons of leifure, and fuch as have na 


bufinefs, as well as places quiet and remote from 


noife. 


reputed the fineft in that building. 


He alfo very much contributed to the beauty and 


ornament of the famous Maufolæum, erected by 


I have obferved elfewhere, that the pillar, which 
he made for the temple of Diana at Ephefus, was 


queen Artemifia, to the memory of her hufband 


Maufolus, in the city ot Halicarnaflus, which was 


reckoned one of the feven wonders of the world, 


as well for its magnitude and loftinefs of architec- 


ture, as the quantity and excellence of the works 


of fculpture, with which it was inriched. Several — 


iluftrious competitors divided the glory of this” 


ftructure with Scopas. I purpofely referred to this 


place the defcription Pliny has left of us part of this 
fuperb pile, becaufe it relates more to fculpture 


than architecture. > 

The extent of this Maufoleum was fixty-three 
feet from north to fouth. The fronts not quite fo 
broad, and the circumference + four hundred and 
eleven feet. It was thirty fix feet and an haif high, 


~ 


and had thirty-fix pillars around it. Scopas under- 


took the eaft fide, Timotheus had the fouth, Leo-— 


charis the weft, and Briaxis the north. Thefew 


* Rome quidem magnitudo operum eam (Venerem) obliterat, ae 


magni ofacioruin negotiorum; acervi omnes a contemplatione ta-M 
lium ope:um abducunt, quoniam otioforum & in magno loci filentis 


apta admiratio talis eit. Pézn. ? 
+ There was apparently a wall round the Maufoleum, and fome 


wotd fhace betewecn it and ibat wall; which feems neceflary to mare — 


“4 si CORRE ER Ep. SALE sf i: Sas 
ub the extent of the circumyerchie mentioned sre. 


were 
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ete the moft famous {cul ptors of thofe times. Af- | 
temifia died before they had finifhed the work: but 
they believed it not for their honour to leave it im- 
perfect. It is doubted to this day, fays Pliny, 
which of the four fucceeded beft: Hodieque certant 
anus. Pythis joined them, and added a pyramid 
to the top of the Maufolaum, upon which hé 
placed a chariot of marble drawn by four horfes. 
| HA of Clazomena faid coldly when he faw Dioe. 

: Here's a great deal of inoney turned into stone. Laert. in 

¥ ought not to conclude this article, without Pin Le 
mentioning a Very fingular difpute, in which two c.s. 
of the moft celebrated ftatuaries I have {poken of 
Were engagèd, even after their deaths: thefe were 
Phidias and Polycletus. I have obferved above, 
that the temple of Diana at Ephefus was not fi- 
nifhed till after a long feries of years. The quéf- 
tion Was, at a time Pliny does not fix, to place in 
it fome ftatues of Amazons, very probably to the 
number of four. Several had been done by the 
greateft matters botly dead and living. The ma- 
jefty of the temple required, that noné fhould be 
admitted which were not exquifitely finifhed. It 
Was neceflary, upon this occafton} to confult the 
Mott accomplifhed fculptor in being, how inte- 
refted foever they might be in the dilpute. Each 
gave himfelf the firft place, and afterwards named 
thofe they believed to have fuccéeded beft; and it 
Was the fcülptors who had the majority of thefe 
latter fuffrages, that were declared victorious. Po- Plut. in 
fycletus had the firft place, Phidias the fecond, and hen 
Ctefilas and Cylon the two others. Something of ~ 
the fame nature had happened long before, but on 
a différent occafion. After the battle of Salamis, 
the Grecian captains, according to a cuftom 05- 
ferved in thofe times, were to fet down on a paper 
him they believed to have diflinzuithed himfelf mott 
inthe actions Each named himielt firft, and Themil- 
Inna tocles 
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tocles fecond ; which was in reality giving him the 
firft place. | 

It is plain, that, in the fhort enumeration I have | 
made of the antient ftatuaries, I have chofen only | 
the very flower of the moft famous. There are 
many others, and of great reputation, which I am. 
obliged to omit, to avoid enlarging my work too 
much. Cicero highly extols the ftatue of Sappho — 
in copper, done by the celebrated ftatuary Sila- 
nion. Nothing was more perfect than this ftatue: 
Verres had taken it from the Prytanæum of Syra- 
cufe. Pliny relates, that the fame Silanion had 
caft the ftatue of Apollodorus, his brother fculptor, 
in brafs, who was a paffionate man, and violent 
againft himfelf; and who often, in the heat of his 
difguft, broke his own works to pieces, becaufe he. 
could not car ry them to that fupreme degree of per- 
fection, of which he had the idea in his thoughts, 
Silanion reprefented this furious humour in fo lively 
a manner, that it did not feem fo much to exprefs © 
Apollodorus, as rage itfelf in perfon: Hoc in ea 
exprefit, nec hominem ex ere fecit, fed iracundiam. 

The fame Pliny alfo very much extols a Lao- 
coon, which was in the palace of Titus, and gives 
it the preference to all other works of painting and 
fculpture. Three excellent artifts, Agefander, Po- 
lydorus, and Athenodorus, Rhodians, had joined 
in executing it, and had made out of one ftone 
Lacoon, his children, and the ferpents in all their 
different folds. The work muft have been admira- 
ble, if equal to the beautiful defcription of this 
fact in Virgil, or indeed if it came near it. 

It remains for me to draw the character of theft 
illuftrious artifts who excelled fo much in repre- 
fenting the gods and men naturally.. I fhall do it 
after Quintilian and Cicero, two admirable pain- 
ters of characters and portraits, but who generally 
cannot be copied without being fpoiled, ne 


rs 


x 
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+ The firft having enumerated the different man- Quintil. 


ners in painting, he continues thus: There is the 


fame difference alfo in fculpture. For the firft ftatu- 


aries of whom we have any account, Calon and 
Egeñas, worked in a rude manner, and almoft in 
the Tufcan tafte. Calamis came next, and his 
works had lefs conftraint in them. Thofe of My- 
ron afterwards had ftill a more natural and eafy 
air. Polycletus added regularity and gracefulnefs 
tothem. The firft place is generally given to him: 
however, as there is nothing entirely perfect, his 
ftatues' are faid to want a little more force. And 
indeed he reprefented men with infinite graces, and 
better than they are: but he did not entirely come 
up.to the majefty of the gods. It is even faid, 
‘that the manly age confounded his fkilful hands, 
for which reafon he fcarce ever exprefled any thing 
but tender youth. But what Polycletus wanted 
fell to the fhare of Phidias and Alcamenes. How- 
ever, Phidias was judged to have reprefented the 
‘gods better than men. Never did an artift ufe ivory 
“with fo much fuccefs; if we only confider his Mi- 
nerva of Athens, and his Jupiter Olympius, the 
beauty of which feemed to improve the religion of 
the beholders, fo much did the work exprefs the 
majefty of the god. Lyfippus and Praxiteles were 
reckoned to have copied nature beft. For, as to 
Demetrius, he is blamed for having carried that care 
to excefs, and for having confined himfelf more to 
refemblance than beauty. 


1.12. C. 10% 


The paflage of Cicero is fhorter, in which he alfo Cic. in 


mentions feveral of the antients very little known. 
I obferve, fays he, that Canachus, ‘in his ftatues, 
has fomething dry and rude. Calamis, rude as he 
is, has not fo much of that character as Canachus. 
Myron does not come near enough to the juft, 
though, ftriétiy fpeakine, whatever comes from his 
hands is fine. Polycletus is much above them ail, 
and in my opinion has attained perfection. 
| N 3 | I have 


rut.n.70, 
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fculpture is indebted to Greece for the fupreme per- 


that of Alexander’s fucceffors, long retained the 
ruftic fimplicity of its diétators and confuls, who 


Which were fubfervient. to war, and the occafions — 


‘paintings and {culptures in brafs and marblé, with 


public places. The people piqued themfelves upon À 


the occafion of an abufe fatal to the republic. . We 
“have feen that Mummius, after the taking of Co- 


‘ 

; 

. dcience became,a new merit, but at the fame time — 
x 

i 

| | 
‘rinth, in directing the perfons who had undertaken — 


* Strange weaknefs of ‘human nature! Is innocence 


eonvenientior. Vell. Paterc. 1.1. ¢. 23. 
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I have already obferved more than once, that | 


fection to which it attained. The grandeur of. 
Rome, which was to ereét itfelf upon the ruins of" 


neither efteemed, nor practifed, any arts but thole — 


of life. They did not begin to have a tafte for fta- 
tues, and the other works of fculpture, till after 


Marcellus, Scipio, Flaminius, Paylus Emilius, and 


Mummius, had expofed to the view of the Roy 
mans whatever Syracufe, Afia, Macedonia, Corinth, — 
Achaia, and Boeotia, had of moft excellent in the 


works of art. Rome faw with admiration the $ 
all that ferves for the ornament of temples and 


ftudying their. beauties, difcerning their) excellen- 
cies; and knowing their value ; and this kind of" 


the carriage of a,great number of flatues and paint-… 
ings of the greateft mafters to! Rome, threatened — 
them, if they loft.or fpoiled any of them upon | 
the way, that they fhould make them good ar — 
their own cofts and charges. Is not this* grofs — 
ignorance, fays an hiftorian, infinitely preferable tone 
the pretended -knowledge which foon fucceeded it? — 


then infeparable from ignorance, and cannot know: 
ledge, and a tafte eftimable in itfelf,. be attained, — 


* Non, puto dubites, Vinici, quin magis pro rep. fuerit, manere 
adhuc rudem Corinthiorum intelleétum, quam in tantum ea intellis — 
CARE Vet A wg 24 <a va Fi À E 
#15 & quin hac prudentià illa imprudentia decori publico fuerit 


without 
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without the manners fuffering thereby through an 
abufe, which fometimes, though unjuftly, reflects 
reproach and difgrace upon the arts themielves ? : 

This new tafte for extraordinary pieces was foon 
carried to an’ excefs. They feemed to contend, 
who fhould adorn their houfes in town and country 
with moft magnificence. The government of con- 
Sg countries fupplied them with occafions of 
doing this. As long as their manners remained 
uncorrupt, the governors were not permitted to 
purchafe any thing from the people they were. fet 
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over; becaufe, fays Cicero, when:the feller is not Verr. de 
at liberty to fell things at the price they are worth, fign-». 16 


jt is not a fale on his fide, but a violence done to 
him: Quod putabant ercptionem effe, non emplionem, 
cum venaitcri fuo arbitratu vendere non liceret. It is 
well known, * that thefe wonders of art, perfermed 
by the greateft mafters, were very often without 
price. Nor indeed have they any other, than what 
the imagination, paffion, and, to ufe Seneca’s ex- 
preffion, the + phrenfy of certain people fet upon 
them, The governors of provinces bought what 
was highly efleemed for little or nothing: and thefe 
were very moderate; for moft of them made their 
collections by force and violence. 

Hiftory gives us inftances of this in the perfon of 
Vérres, prætor of Sicily, who was not the only one 
that acted in this manner. He indeed carried his im- 
pudence in this point to an inconceivable excels, 


which Cicero § knew not by what term to exprels: 


paffion, phrenfy, folly, robbery! He could find 


* Qui modus eft in his rebus cupiditatis, idem eft xftimationis. 
Difficile eft enim finem facere pretio, nifi libidini feceris. Verr. de 
Jin. ni. 14. 

+ Corinthia paucorum furore pretiofa. De brev. vit. c. 12. 

§ Venio nunc ad iftius, quemadmodum ipfe appellat, ftudium 3 
ut amici ejus, morbum & infaniam ; ut Siculi, latrocinium. Ego, 
que nomine appellem, nefcio. Ibid. n. 1, 
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gods, than the victory of Marcellus had coft it 


OM S'CU ER TU RE... a 
no name ftrong enough to convey the idea of it, — 
Neither decency, fenfe of honour, nor fear of the q 
laws, could reftrain him. He reckoned himfelf in” 
Sicily as in a conquered country. No ftatue, great 
or fmall, of any value or reputation, efcaped his. 
rapacious hands.. In a word, * Cicero affirms, that 
the curiofity of Verres had coft Syracufe more 


men. | 
# Sic habetote, plures effe a Syracufanis iftius adventu deos, à 
quam victoria Marcelli homines, defideratos, Ibid, n, 131. 14 
; ÿ myo 
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ARTICLE fT 
Of painting in general. 


DAC ES EL 
Origin of painting, 


AINTING, like all other arts, Was very Plin. L 35, 

" grofs and imperfect in its beginnings, The“ 3 | 
fhadow of a man marked by the outlines gave 
birth to it, as well as to fculpture. . The firft man- 
ner of painting therefore derived its origin from a 
_fhadow, and confifted only in fome ftrokes, which 
multiplying by degrees formed defign. Colour was 
afterwards added. There was no more than one 
at fifft in each draught, without any mixture; 
which manner of painting was called Monochromatan, 
that is to. fay, of one colour. The art at length 
improving every day, the mixture of only four 
colours was introduced; of which we fhall. fpeak 
in its place. 

I do not examine here the antiquity of painting. 
The Egyptians boaft themfelves the inventors of it; 
which is very poffible: but it was not they who 
placed it in honour and eftimation. Pliny, in his 
long enumeration of excellent artifts in every kind, 
and of mafter-pieces of art, does not mention one 
Egyptian, It was therefore in Greece, whether at 
Corinth, Sicyone, Athens, or in the other cities, 
that painting attained its perfection. It is believed plin. ibid. 
to be of later date than fculpture, becaufe Homer, 

| who 


= 
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who often fpeaks of ftatues, relievo’s, and carved 
works, never mentions any piece. of painting or 
portrait. 

Thefe two arts have many things common to 
both of them, but attain their end, which is the 
imitation of nature, by different means: Sculpture » 
by moulding fubftances ; Painting by Jaying colours 
upon a flat fuperficies; and it muft be confeffed, 
that the chiffel, in the hands of a man of genius, 


affects almoft as much as the pencil. But, without 


pretending to eftablifh the precedency between thefe 
two arts, Or to give one the preference to the other, 
how wonderful is it to fee, that the artift’s hand, by 
the ftrokes of a chiffel, can animate marble and 
brafs, and, by running over a canvas with a pencil 
and colours, imitate by lines, lights, and fhades, all 


~ the objects of nature! If * Phidias forms the image 


of Jove, fays Seneca, the god feems about to dart 
his thunder: if he reprefents Minerva, one would 
fay that fhe was going to inftru@ the beholders, 
and that thé goddefs of wifdom was only filent out 
of modefty. “Charming delufon, grateful’ impot 
ture, which deceive without inducing” error, and 


illude thé fenfes only to enlighten the foul! 


* Non vidit Phidias Jovem, fecit tamen velut tonantem : nec 
ftetit ante oculos ejus Minerva, dignus taimen illa arte animus, & 
concepit deos, & exhibuit. Sewec. Controv. |. nc, 24° 
_Verecundè admodum filent, ut hine refponfuras paulo minus voces 
preftoleris, Laat. 


: 
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advantageous foever the fubject may be, the inven- 
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‘SI BPOIT SATE 
Of the different parts of painting. Of the Fuft in 
painting. | 


HDAINTING isan art, which by lines and 
colours reprefents upon a fmooth and even fur- 
face all vifible objeéts. The image it gives of them, 
whether of many figures together, or only of one, 
is called a picture, in which three things are to be 
confidered, the Composition, the Desicn, and 
the Cotoris, or COLOURING; which are the three 
effential parts in forming a good painter. | 
1. Composition, which is the firft part of 
painting, confifts of two things, invention and dif- 
pofition, | 
Invention is the choice of the objects, which are 
to enter into the compofition of the fubject, the 
painter intends to treat on. Itis either fimply biftori- 
cal, or allegorical. Hiftorical invention is the choice 
ef objects, which fimply and of themfelves repre- 
fent the fubject. It takes in not only true or fabu- 
Jous hiftory, but includes the portraits of perfons, 
the reprefentation of countries, and all the produc- 
tions ‘of art and nature. Allegorical invention is 
the choice of objects to reprefent in a picture, either 
in whole or in part, fomething different from what 
they: are in reality. Such,. for inftance, was the 
piéture of Apelles, that reprefented calumny, which 
‘Lucian has defcribed in a paffage I fhall repeat. in 
the fequel. Such was the moral piece reprefenting 
Hercules between Venus and Minerva, in which 
thofe Pagan divinities are only introduced, to im- 
ply the attractions of pleafure oppoled to thofe of 
viriue. | 
Difpofition very much contributes to the perfec 
tion and value of a piece of painting. For, how 
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tion however ingenious, and the imitation of the 


objects chofen by the painter however juft; if they 
are not well difpofed, the work will not be gene- 
rally approved.  Œconomy and good order gives 
the whole its beft effect, attraéts the attention, and 


and engages the mind, by an elegant and prudent . 


difpofition of all the figures into their natural places. 
And this œconomy and diftribution is called difpo- 
fition. 7 

2. The Desien, confidered as a part of paint- 
ing, is taken for the outlines of objects, for the 
meafures and proportions of exterior forms. It re- 


. gards painters, fculptors, architeéts, engravers, and 


all artifts in general, whofe works require beauty 
and proportion. : 


Several things are confidered in the defign: Cor-. 
rectnefs, good tafte, elegance, character, diverfity, — 
expreffion, and perfpective. My defign is to treat 


on the principles of painting only fo far as they may 
be neceffary to the reader’s underftanding what J 
fhall relate of the painting of the antients, and to 


his judging of it with fome difcernment and pro- 


priety. | 

Correéine/s is a term by which the painters gene- 
rally exprefs the condition of a defign, when exempt 
from faults in its meafures. This correétnefs dex 


pends upon the juftnefs of proportions, and the. 


knowledge of anatomy. 


Tafie is an idea either proceeding from the natu- 


ral genius of the painter, or formed in him by 
education. Hach fchool has its peculiar tafte: of 
defign , and, fince the revival of the polite arts in 


Europe, that of Rome has always been efteemed 
. the beft, becaufed formed upon the antique. The 


antique is therefore the beft tafte of defign. 


Elegance of defign is a manner of being that eme 


bellifhes without deftroying the juftnefs of objects. 


This part, which is of great importance, will be 


treated on more at large in the fequel, 


Charather 
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. Charaéier is the proper and peculiar mark that 
diftinguifhes and characterifes every fpecies of ob- 
jects, which all require different ftrokes to exprefs 
the fpirit of their character. 

Diverfity confifts in giving every perfon in a pic- 
tute their proper. air and attitude. The fkilful 
painter has the penetration to difcern the character 
of nature, which varies in all men. Hence the 
countenances and geftures of the perfons he paints 
continually vary. A great painter, for inftance, 


has an infinity of different joys and forrows, which 


he knows how to diverfify till more by the ages, 
humours, and characters of nations and perfons, 
and a thoufand other different means. The moft 
‘worn-out fubject becomes a new one under his 
pencil. 

The word Expreffion is generally confounded in 
the language of painting with that of Paflion. They 
are however different. Expreflion is a general term, 
which fignifies the reprefentation of an object ac- 


cording to its character in nature, and the ufe the 


painter defigns to make of it in conformity to the 
plan of his work. And Paffion, in painting, is a 
certain gefture of the body attended with lineaments 
of the face, which together denote an emotion of the 
foul. So that every paffion is an expreffion, but 
not every expreflion a paffion. 
_ Perfpeffive is the art of reprefenting the objects 
in a plan, according to the difference their diftance 
may occafion, either with refpect to figure or colour. 
Perfpective therefore is diftinguifhed into two forts, 
the lineal and the aerial. The lineal perfpective 
confifts in the juft contraction or abridgment of 
lines ; the aerial in the juft decreafe or gradation 
of colours. This gradual decreafe, in painting, is 
the management of the ftrong and faint, in lights, 
fhades, and tints, according to the different degrees 
of diftance or remotenefs. Mr. Perrault, out of a 
blind zeal for the moderns, pretended, that per- 
| fpective 
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Memoirs of tive in the column’ of Trajan. The Abbé Salier; 


the Acad. 
of Infcript. 
Vol. VIII. 
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fpective was abfolutely unknown to the antients; 


and founded his opinion upon the want of perfpec: 


in a brief but elegant differtation upon this fubje@} 


proves in many paflages, that Perfpective was not 


unknown to the antients, and that it was this in! 


duftrious artifice; which taught them to impofe fo — 


happily on the fenfes in their performances, by the 


modification of magnitudes, figures; and colours; M 


of which they knew how to increafe or diminifh 


the boldnefs and luftre. As to the column of 


it is not through ignorance of the rules of art, but 
becaufe the greateft mafters depart from, and ever 
fet themfelves above, all rule, for the more certain 
attainment of their end. Mr. de Piles owns, that 
the defect of gradual decreafe or gradation in that 
pillar is to be afcribed folely to the workman’s de 
fign, who, fuperior to the rules of his art, to affift 
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Trajan, if Perfpective be not exactly obferved in ir; 


the fight, purpofely made the objects ftronger and 


more palpable. 
3. The Cororis, or Cotourrine, is différent 
from colour. The latter renders the objects fenfible 


to the eye. The coloris, or colouring, is one of the. 


effential parts of painting, by which the painter 
knows how to imitate the colour of all natural ob- 


jects, by a judicious mixture of the fimple colours . 
upon his pallet. ‘Fhis is a very important part. It " 


teaches the manner in which colours are to be ufed; 
for producing thofe fine effects of the Chiaro-ofcuro 
(lght and fhade,) which add boldnefs and a kind of 


relief to the figures, and fhew the remoter objeéts: 


in their juft light. 


Pliny explains ic with fufficient extent. After 


having fpokenof the very fimple and grofs beginnings « 


of painting, he adds, * that, by the help of time 


* Tandem fe ars ipfa diftinxit & invenit lumen atate umbras) # 


diferentia colorum alicrna vice fefe excitante : poftea deinde adjet- 
tus eit SPLENDOR, alius hic quam lamen; cttem, quia inter hoc 
& umbram effet, appellaverunt Téyoy. Plin. 1. 35. ©. 5. 


‘ and 
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and experience, it gradually threw off its defects : 
that it difcovered light and thade with the difference 
of the colours which fet off each other; and that it 
made ufe of the Chiaro-ofcuro, the fhadowing, as 
the moft exquifite degree and perfeétion of the co- 
Joris. For this chiaro-ofcuro (light and fhade, or 
fhadowing,) is not properly light, but the mean 
between the lights and fhades in the compofition of 
a fubject. And from thence the Greeks called it 
Tonos, that is, the tone of painting: to fignify, 
that as in mufic, there are a thoufand different tones, 
from the infenfible union of which the harmony re- 
fults; fo in painting, there is an almoft impercepti- 
ble force and gradation of light, which ftill vary, 
according to the different objects upon which they 
fall. It is by this enchanting diftribution of lights 
and fhades, and, if I may be allowed to fay it, by 
the delufion of this kind of magic, that the painters 
impofe upon the fenfes, and deceive the eyes of 
fpectators. They employ with an art never to be 
fufficiently admired, all the various alloys or dimi- 
nutions of colour gradually to foften and inforce 


the colour of objeéts. The progreffion of fhade is ~ 


‘Mot more exact in nature, than in their paintings. 
It is this infinuating charm that ftiikes and at- 
tracts all mankind: the ignorant, the connoifleurs, 
ud even painters themfelves. It fuffers no-sody 
to pafs by a painting that has this character with 
indifference, without being in a manner furprifed, 
and without flopping to enjoy the pleafure of that 
furprife for fome time. ‘True painting therefore is 
that which in a manner calls us to it by furprifing 
‘Us: it is only by the force of the eficét it produce , 
that we cannot help going to it, as if to know 
fomething it had to fay to us. And when we ap. 
proach it, we really find that it delights us by the 
fe choice and novelty of the things it prefents to 
our view, by the hiftory and fabie it makes us 
ail to mind; and the ingenious inventions and alle- 
_ gories, 
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witten to a lady, who had defired his opinion of that 
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gories, of which we take pleafure either to difcover 
the fenfe, or criticife the obfcurity. 

It does more, as Ariftotle obferves in his Poetics: — 
Monfters, and dead or dying men, which we fhould — 
be afraid to look upon; or fhould fee with horror, 
we behold with pleafure imitated in the works of — 
the painters. The better the likenefs, the fonder 
we are to gaze upon them, One would think, 
that the murder of the Innocents fhould leave the 
moft offenfive ideas in the imagination of thofe, who 
actually fee the furious foldiers butchering infants 


in the bofoms of their mothers covered with their 
blood. Le Brun’s picture, in which we fee that 
tragical event reprefented, affects us fenfibly, and 
foftens the heart, whilft it leaves no painful idea in 
the mind. The painter afflicts us no more than 
we are pleafed he fhould; and the grief he gives 
us, which is but fuperficial, vanifhes with the : 
painting: whereas, had we been ftruck with the real” 
objeéts, we fhould not have been capable of giving : 
bounds, either to the violence or duration of our 
fentiments. * 
But * what ought abfolutely to reign in painting; 
and conftitutes its fupreme excellency, is she True. 
Nothing is good, nothing pleafes, but the True: 
All the arts, which have imitation for their object, 
are folely intended to inftruét and divert mankind — 
by a faithful reprefentation of nature. I fhall infert — 
here fome reflections upon this fubject, which EN 
hope will be agreeable to the reader. I have ex 
tracted them from a little treatife of Mr. de Piles}; — 
upon the True in painting ; and ftill more, from a à 
letter of Mr. du Guet annexed to it, which was 


fhort tract. À 


* Piéturæ probari non debent quz non funt fimiles veritati. Vite 


Oka Oe 
1. de Piles Cours de Peinture. Paris edit. 
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OF PAINTING, 
Of the True in painiing. 


Though painting is only an imitation, and the 
Object in the picture bur feigned, it is howevet 
called True, when it perfeétly reprefents the cha: 
racter of its model; 

The True in painting is diftinguifhed into three 
Kinds. The fimple; the ideal, and the compound 
Or perfect True. iid 

The Simple, which is called the firft True, is a 
fimple imitation of the expreffive movements (or 
affections) of nature, and of the objects; fuch as they 
really are and prefent themfelves immediately to the 
eye, which the painter has chofen for his model: 
fo that the carnations or naked parts of an human 
body appear to be real flefh, and the draperies real 
habits, according to theif diverfity, and each 
particular object retains the true charaéter it has in 
Nature; _ els : 

The Ideal True is the choice of various perfec: 
tions, which are never to be found ir a fingle mo- 
del, but are taken from feveral, and generally from 
the antique. 

The third; or Compound Trué, which is com: 
pounded of formed of the fimple and ideal True, 
conftitutes in that union the higheft excellency of 
the art, and the perfect imitation of the Fine Na- 
dure. Painters may bé faid to excel according to 
the degree in which they are mafters of the firft 
and fecond True, and the happy facility they have 
acquired of forming out of both a good compofite 
or compound True. 

This union reconciles two things which feem op- 
pofites: to imitate nature, and not confine one’s felf 
to that imitation; to add to its beauties, and yet 
correct it to exprefs it the better. 

The Simple True fupplies the movements (affec- 
tions or paffions) and the life, The Ideal chufès 

Von. I. (a) | with 
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with art whatever may embellifh it, and render it 
more ftriking ; but does not depart from the Si pie 
which, though poor in certain parts, is rich in its 
whole. 

If the fecond True does not t fuppofe the firft, if it 
fupprefies or prevents it from making itfelf more 
fenfible than any thing the fecond adds to it, the 
art departs from nature ; it fhews itfelf inftead of 
her; it affumes her place inftead of reprefenting 
her; it deceives the expectation of the fpectator and 
not his eyes; it apprifes him of the fnare, and does 


not know how to.prepare it for him. 


If, on. the contrary, the firft True, which has 
all the real of affection and TS, but not always the 


dignity, exactnefs, and graces to be found ‘elfe- 


where, remains without rhe fupport of the fecond 
True, which is always g grand and perfect, it pleafes 
only fo far as it is agreeabl e and finifhed, and the 
picture lofes every thing that was wanting in its 
model. . 


The ar therefore of the A True confifts in” 


fupp! lying in each ful byect what it had not, but 


what it might have had, and nature has difperfed 


in feveral niches and ‘in thus uniting what fhe al- 


molt always oF aes 


This: fecond True, ftrictly fpeaking, is almoft 


as real as the firft: for it invents nothing, but col- 


Jects univerfally. It. ftudies whatever can pleafe, 
inftruct, and.affect.. Nothing init is the refult of 
chance, even when it feems to be fo. It determines 
by the defign what it fuffers to appear but once; 
and inriches itfelf with a thoufand diferent beauties 


- 


in order to be always regular, and to avoid falling — 


into repetitions. 

It is for this reafon that the union of the Simple 
and Ideal True have fo furprifing an effect. For 
that union forms a perfect imitation of whatever is 


dott animated, moît affecting, and moft perfect in 
nature, 


AN 
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All then is probable; becaufe all is true: .but all 
is furprifing, becaufe all is curious and extraordi- 
nary. : All makes impreflion, :becaufe all has been 
called in that was capable of:doing fo : but nothing 
‘appears forced or affected, becaufe the natural has 
-béenchofen, in chufing the wonderful and the per- 
Meét. : nr” bi | 
© Iv is this fine Probable, which often appears 
morertrue than truth itieif : becaufe in this union 
the firft True ftrikes the {pectator, avoids various 
defects,. and exhibits itfelf without feeming to 
do fo: | 48 

“This third True is an end: to:which none ‘ever 
eattained. It can only be faid, that thofe who have 
Come neareft to it, have moft excellëd. 

What I have faid hitherto ofthe effential parts 
of -painting, » will facilicate the ounderftanding of 
«what I fhail:feon add of the painters themfelves, in 

the brief account Ifhall give of them. The greateft 

“matters agree, that there never was a painter:who 
-entirely excelled in all the parts’ of his art. ..Some 
- are happy in Invention, others in the Defign: fome 
‘inthe Coloris, others in Expreflion ::and fome paint 
with abundatice of grace and: beauty. No one ever 
-poffefied. all® thefe -excellencies together. . Thefe 
talents, and many others which liomit, have always 
been divided: the moft excellent painter is he who 
_poffeflés the moft of them. 

To know the bent of nature is the moft important 
concern. Men come into the world with a genius 
_-determined not only to a certain art, but to certain 
parts of that art, in which only they are capable of 
any eminent fuccefs. If they. quit their fphere, they 
‘fall below even mediocrity in their profeffion. * Art 

adds much to natural endowments, but does not 
fupply them where they ate wanting. Every thing 


# 
= 


1 * Ut vere dium et caput effe artis, decere quod facias; ita id 
neque fine arte effe, neque totum arte tradi potelt. Quintilel. 116» 
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: depends on genius. The aptitude a man has re: 
ceived from nature to do certain things well and 
with eale, which others cannot do but very ill," 
though they: take great pains, is called genius. * A 
“painter often pleafes without obferving rules; whilft” 
another difpleafes, though he does obferve them, be-— 
caufe the latter has not the happinefs to be born 
-with a genius. This genius is that fire which 
‘exalts painters above themfelves, imparts a: kind 
of foul to their figures, and is to them whatis call-_ 
“ed {pirit, rapture, or enthufiafin in poetry. 

For the reft, though a painter does not excel in 
all the parts of his art, it does not follow, that moft 
of the works of the great mafters fhould not be 
confidered as perfect in their kind, according to the 
-mealure of perfection of which human weaknefs is” 
capable. The certain proof of their excellency is 
the fudden impreffion they make alike upon all fpec- 
‘tators, ignorant and fkilful; with this fole diffe-— 
rence, Ÿ that the firft only feel pleafure in feeing 
them, and the latter know why they are pleafed. 
In regard to works of poetry or painting, the im- 
preflion they have upon us is a judgment not to be 
deipifed. We weep at a tragedy, or at the fight ofa 
picture, before we refleét whether the object exhibit- 
-ed by the poet or painter be capable of moving us, 
cor well imitated. The imprefiion has told us that, 
efore we think of fuch an inquiry. The fame in- 
tint, which at firft fight would draw a figh from 
us, on meeting a mother following her fon to the 
grave, has a like effect, when the ftage or a paint- 
ing fhews us a faithful reprefentation of a like event. 

The public therefore is capable of judging aright 
| 0 


#_Fh quibufdam virtutes non habent gratiam, in quibufdam vitia 

ipfaidelectant. Qw#intil. |. 11. c. 3. ta 
f Docti rationei artis intelligunt, indoëti voluptatem, » Qusntil. 

H Ce eet ani . A 
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Ubud ne quis admiretur quonam modo hee vulgus imperitorum 
notet, cum in cm: genere tum in hoc ipfo,. magna quædam eff wis 
incredibilifg; natura. Ommes enim tacito quodam fenfu, find nila 
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of verfes and painting; becaufe, as Cicero obferves; : 
all men, by the fenfe implanted in them by nature, , 
know, without the help of rules, whether the pro-, 


duétions of art be well or ill executed, 

The reader will not be furprifed that I make a 
parallel here between painting and poetry. Ail the 
the world knows the faying of Simonides, 4 pidiure 
is a filent poem, and a poem a fpeaking pitiure. Ido 
not examine, which of the two fucceeds beft in 
reprefenting an object and painting an image. That 
queftion would carry me too far. It has been very 
well treated on by the author of the critical reflections 
upon poetry and painting, from whom I have 
borrowed many things on this point. I content 
myfelf with oblerving, that, as a picture which re- 
prefents an action fhews us only the inftant of its 


duration, the painter cannot exprefs many affecting. 


circumftances, which precede or follow that inftant, 
and ftill lefs make us fenfible of the paffions and 
difcourfe which very much exalt their fpirit and 
force: whereas a post has it in his power to do both 
at his leifure, and to give them their due extent. 


It only remains for me, before I proceed to the. 
hiftory of the painters, to give a brief idea of the — 


feveral fpecies of painting. 
SB). Ty: AIL 
Different fpecies of painting. 


Rp EFORE the fecret of painting in oil was 


difcovered, afi the painters worked ‘either in 
trefco or water-colours. 


© Frefco is a kind of painting upon frefh plaifter 
with colours mixed with water. This work was: 
done either upon walls or arched roofs. The paint- 
ing in frefco, incorporating with the plaifter, de-" 


cayed and mouldered only with it. The walls of 


arte aut ratione, quæ fint in artibus ac rationibus recta ac prava 


dijidicant. Cic. |. 3. de oral. n. 195. 


3 the 
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| the temple of the Diofcuri * at Athens has’ been, 
painted. in frefco.by Polygnotus and Diognetus, 
during the Peloponnefian war, Paufanias obferves, 
that thefe paintings had been well preferved to his 
time, that is, almoft fix hundred years after Polyg- 
notus. The good painters, however, according ta: 
Pliny, feldom painted in frefco. They did not 
think it proper to confine their works to private 
houfes, nor to leave their irretrievable mafter-pieces 
at the mercy of the flames. They fixed upon por-. 
table pieces, which, in cafe of accident, might be 
faved from the fire, by being carried from: place to 
place. ‘+ All the monuments of thofe great pain-; 
ters, in a manner, kept guard in palaces, temples, 
and cities, in order to be ready to quit them upon. 
the firft alarm; and a great painter, to fpeak pro-: 
periy, was a common and public treafure to which 
all the world had a right. 

Painting “in ‘ivater-colours is a: kind performed 
with colours; diluted only with water, and ae or 
Shag | 
_ The invention of painting in oil was not known. 
to the antients.. It was: a Flemifh painter, named 
John Van Eyck, but better known by the name of 
John of Bruges, who difcovered this fecret, and. 
ufed it in ‘the fifteenth century. This invention, 
which had been fo long unknown, confifts, how- 
ever, only in grinding the colours with oil of wal: 
nuts or linfeed. It has been of great fervice to 
painting, becaufe all, the .colours, “mingling better. 
together, , make the coloris or colouring more foft, 
delicate and agreeable; and give a fmoothnels and 
mellownels to the whole work, which it could not 
have in the other methods. Paintings in oil are, 
done upon walls,. wood,. canvas, fiones, and all 
forts of metals, 


# Gafor ae Pollux were fo. called, Becaife the fons of Fupiter. 
+ Omnis cor um. ars urbibus excubabat, piétorque res communis, 
terrarum erat. 
CE 
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Iris faid * that the antient painters painted only. 
* upon tables of wood, whitened with chalk, from 
whence came the word tabula, a picture ; and that 


even the ufe of canvas amongft the moderns is of 
no great ftanding. 3 | 
Pliny, after having made a long enumeration of 
all the colours ufed in painting in ‘his time, adds, 
Upon the fight of fo great a variety of colours, I 
cannot forbear admiring the wifdom and œcono- 
my of the antients. For, with only + the four 
fimple and primitive colours, the painters of anti- 
quity executed their immortal works, which aie 
to this day our admiration: the white of Melos, 
<¢ the yellow.of Athens, the red of Sinope, and the 
common lack. Thefe are all they ufed, and 
“& yet it was with thefe four colours, well managed, 
that an Apelles and a Melanthus, the greatest 
“ painters that ever lived, produced thofe wonder- 
“ ful pieces, of which only one was of fuch value, 


(74 
LA 
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“ that the whole wealth of a great city was fcarce 


“ fuficient to purchafe it.” It is probable that 
their works would have been ftill more perfect, if 
to thefe four colours two more had been added, 
which are the moft general and the moft amiable 
in nature ; the 2/ve, which reprefents the heavens ; 
and the green, which fo agreeably cloaths and 
adorns the whole earth. | 


The antients had a manner of painting, much in Plin.1. 35. 


ufe even in Pliny’s time, which they called Cawfic. 
| It was a kind of painting in wax, in which .the 
pencil had little or no part. The whole art con- 


fifted in preparing wax of different colours, and in | 


# Nero princeps jufferit coloffeum fe pingi 120 pedum in Jinteo, 
incognitum ad hoc tempus. Phi. 36. c.7. : 
‘+ Quatuor coloribus folis immertalia illa opera fecere—Apeiles, 
Melanthius.—clariffimi piéteres, cum tabulæ eorum fingulæ oppido- 
rum vænirent opibus. me | aa 
 Ÿ This word is derived from xs, which fignifies to burn. : 
| Ceris pingere, ac picturam inurere, quis primus excogitaverit, 
non conftat, Plin, 


~ 
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applying them upon wood or ivory by the means 
of fire. | | 

Miniature is a kind of painting done with fimple 
and very fine colours, mixed with water and gum, 
without oil. It is diftinguifhed from other paint- 
ings by its being more delicate, requiring a nearer 
view, not being eafily performed except in little, 
and only upon vellum, or tablets of ivory. 

Paintings upon glafs are done in the fame manner 
as upon jafper and other fine ftones : but the beft 
manner of executing it is by painting under the 
glafs, that the colours may be feen through it. 
The art of incorporating the colours with the glafs 
was known in former days, as may be feen at La 
Sainte Chapelle, (our Lincoln’s-Inn chapel,) and in 
abundance of other Churches. This fecret is faid 
to be loft. 

Enamel-painting. Enamel is a kindof glafs co- 
Joured. Its principal fubftance is tin and lead in 
equal quantities, calcined in the fire ; to which are 
added feparately fach metallic colours as it “is to 
have. The painting and work performed with mi- 
neral colours, by the heat of the fire, is called alfo 
Enamelling. China, delft, and pots varnifhed or | 
glazed with earth, are fo many different kinds of 
Enamel. The ufe of enxamelling upon earth is very 
antient, as yeffels enamelled with various figures 
were made in the time and dominions of Porfenna 


{ 


king of the Tufcans. | 


Mofaic work is compofed of many little pieces in- 
Jaid, and diverfified with colours and figures cement- 
ed together upon a bottom of * plaifter of Paris. At 
firft compartments were made of it to adorn cielings 
and floors. The painters afterwards undertook to co- 
ver walls with it, and to make various figures, with 
which they adorned their temples and many other 
edifices. “They ufed glafs and enamel in thefe 


_¥ Or Stucco, a comfofition of lime and white marble powdered. . 
works, 


On’? AEN TFN G: 

works, which they cut into an infinity of little 

ieces, of different fizes and colours: thefe, having 
an admirable luftre and polifh, had all the effect 
at diftance that could be defired, and endured the. 
inclemencies of the weather, as well as marble. 
This work had the advantage, in this point, of 
every kind of painting, which time effaces and 
confumes; whereas it embellifhes the Mofaic, which 
fubfifts fo long, that its duration may almoft be 
faid to have no end. There are feveral fragments 
of the antique Mofaic to be feen at Rome, and in 
feveral other parts of Italy. We fhould form an 
ill judgment of the pencil of the antients, if we 
were to found it upon thefe works. It is impoñi- 
ble to imitate, with the ftones and bits of glafs ufed 
in this kind of painting, all the beauties and graces 
the pencil of an able mafter gives a picture. 


ARE HG LE ails 
_ Brief biflory of the moft famous painters of Greece. 


Propofe to fpeak only in this place of the moft 
celebrated painters, without examining who 
were the firft that ufed the pencil. Pliny, in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth chapters of the chirty-Hith 
book of his natural hiftory, will fupply me with a 
great part of what I have to fay. I fhall content. 
myfelf with obferving this once for all, and fhall 
cite him but feldom any more. | 


Puiprasand PANENUS. 
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Phidias, who flourifhed in the 84th olympiad, A.M, 


was a painter before he was a fculptor. He painted 3560, 


at Athens the famous Pericles, furnamed the Olym- 
pic from the majefty and thunders of his eloquence. 
Ï have fpoken at large of Phidias in the article of 
fculpture, Palenus, his brother, diftinguifhed him- 
| | | felf 
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felf alfo amongft the painters of his time. He. 
painted the famous battle of Marathon, in which. 
the Athenians defeated the whole army of the Per 
fians in a pitched battle. The principal officers on 
both fides were reprefented in this piece as large as 
the life, and with exact likenefs. 


PoLtyGNnorws, 


Polenotus, the fon and difciple of Aglaophon, 

was of Thafos, an ifland in the north of the Eeean © 

A.M. fea. He appeared before the goth olympiad. He 

35° was the firft that gave fome grace to his figures: ~ 
and contributed very much to the improvement of » 
the art. Before him no great progrefs had been « 
made in that part which regards expreflion. He. 
at firft caft fome ftatues: but at length returned to . 
the pencil, and diftinguifhed himfelf by it in dif- 
ferent manners, : 

But the painting which did him the mot honour 
in all refpeéts, was that which he performed at 
Athens. in the * Woxian, in which he reprefented the : 
principal events of the Trojan war. However im-. 
portant and valuable this work was, he refufed to . 
be paid for it, out of a generofity the more eftima- 
ble as uncommon in perfons who make money of. 
their arts. The council of the Amphiétyons, who « 
reprefented the ftates of Greece, returned him their 
thanks by a folemn decree, in the name of the ® 
whole nation, and ordained, that in all the cities « 
to which he fhould go, he -fhould be lodged and. 
maintained at the public expence. Mycon, ano- 
ther painter, who worked upon the fame portico, 
but on a different fide, lefs generous, and perhaps 
not fo rich as Polygnotus, took money, and by 
that contraft augmented the glory of the latter. 


1. * This avas à portico, fo called from the variety of the paintings 
_ gad ornaments with avbich it weas-ermbellifhed,. "0 


‘ 
, 
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APOLLODORUS, 


This painter.was of Athens, and lived in the 93d A.M. 
olympiad. : It was he that, at laft difcovered the 259° 
fecret of, reprefenting to the life, and in their greateft 
beauty, the various objects of nature, not only by 
the corr:ctuefs of defign, but principally by the cor- 
rectnets of defign, but principally by the perfection 
of the coloris. and the diftribution of fhades, lights, 
and Chiaro-ofcuro ;. in which he carried, painting to 
a degree of force and delicacy it had never been 
able to attain before. Pliny obferves, that before 
him there was no painting which in a manner called 
upon and feized the fpeétator: Negue ante eum ta- 
bula ullius oftenditur, que teneat oculos. ‘The.etfect, 
every excelient painting ought to produce, is to fix 
the eyes of the ipectator, and to attract and keep 
them in admiration. Pliny the younger, after hav--pyin. pp, 
ing defcribed in a very lively manner a Corinthian 6-1. 3. F 
antique, which he had bought, and which repre-, 
fented an old man ftanding, concludes that admi- 
rable defcription in thefe words: ‘ In fine, every 
thing in: it is of a force to engage the eyes of 
 artifts, and to delight. thofe of the unfkilful.” 
Talia denique omnia, ut poffit artificum oculos tenerey 
| deleGiare imperitorum. th 


ZEUXIS. 


| Zeuxis was a native of Heraclea *, and learnt 
the firft elements of painting about the 8 th olym- 4. x, 
piad. À ye 3564. 
# Teis not known which Heraclea authors mean, for there were 


feveral cities of that nome. Some feem to fuppofe tt Herackea in Mace- 
dota, 0? thatin Ttaly near Crotena. 


Pliny 
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Pliny fays *, that having found the door of paint- 
ing opened by the pains and induftry of his maf- 
ter Apollodorus, he entered without difficulty, and 


even raifed the pencil, which already began to af- 


fume a lofty air, to a very diftinguifhed height of 
glory. The gate of art means here the excellency 


. of colouring, and the practice of the Chiaro-ofcuro, © 


light and fhade, which was the laft perfection paint- 
ing wanted. But, as thofe who invent do not al- 
ways bring their inventions to perfection, Zeuxis, 
improving upon his mafter’s difcoveries, carried 
thofe two excellent parts ftill farther than him. 
Hence it was, that Apollodorus, exafperated againt{t 
his difciple, for this {pecies of robbery fo honour- 
able to him, could not forbear reproaching him with 
it very fharply by a fatire in verfe, in which he 
treated him as a thief, who, not content with hav- 
ing robbed him of his art, prefumed to adorn him- . 
{elf with it in all places as his lawful right. 

All thefe complaints had no effect upon the imi- 
tator, and only ferved to induce him to make : 
new efforts to excel himfelf, after having excelled 
his mafter. He fucceeded entirely in his endea- 
vours, by the admirable works he performed, 
which at the fame time acquired him great repu- 
tation and great riches. His wealth is not the 
happieft part of his character. He made a puerile © 
oftentation of it. He was fond of appearing and 
giving himfelf great. airs, efpecially on the moft 
public occafions, as in the Olympic games, where 
he fhewed himfelf to all Greece dreffed in a robe of 
purple, with kis name embroidered upon it in let- 
ters of gold. | 

When he became very rich, he began to give. 
away his works liberally, without taking’ any thing 
for them. He gave one reafon for this conduét, 


* Ab hoc (Apollodoro) fores apertas Zeuxis Heracleotes intravit 
--sydgntemq; jam aliquid penicillum ad magnam gloriam per- 
duxit.. , 


which 
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which does no great honour to his modefty. * Jf, 
fays he, I gave my works away for nothing, it was 
becaufe they were above all price. I fhould have been 
better pleafed, if he had let others fay fo. 

An infcription which he affixed, to one of his 
pieces does not argue more modefty. It was an 
Aruueta, or Wreftler, which he could not for- 
bear admiring, and extolling as an inimitable maf- . 
ter-piece. He wrote at the bottom of it a Greek 
_verfe, of which the fenfe is; 


+ A l’afpe& du Lutteur, dans lequel je m’admire, 
En van tous mes Rivaux voudront fe tourmenter: 
Ils pourront peutetre en medire 
Sans pouvoir jamais limiter. 


My WRESTLER, when my rivals fee, 
They hate its wond’rous charms and me; 
A thoufand things perhaps they blame, 
But ne er could imitate the fame: 


The Greek verfe is in Plutarch, but applied to Plut. de 


the works of Apollodorus. It is: glor. 
Athen. 


: x F ’ p- 346. 
Mapnceras Ths (LOU ANOY, M MiAATETEs. 


This is more eafy to criticife than imitate. 


Zeuxis had feveral rivals, of whom the moft 
illuftrious were Timanthes and Parrhafius. The 
latter was competitor with him in a public difpute, 
for the prizes of painting. Zeuxis, in his piece, 
had reprefented grapes in fo lively a manner, that, 
as foon as it was expofed, the birds came to peck 


* Poftea donare opera fua inftituit, quod ea nullo fatis digno pres 

tio permutari pofle diceret. PA. 
> + Thefe verfes are the authors of L'Hiftoire de la Peinture an- 
cienne, extracted from the 35th book of Pliny's natural biftory, avhich 
be has tranflated, or rather parapbrafed, wtih the Latin text. This 
. book was prixted at London in 1725. There are excellent reflections jn 
it, of which I have made great ufr. 
at 
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at thein. Upon which, in a tranfport of joy, and 


highly elated at the declaration of fuch faithful and 


undeniable judges in his favour, he called upon 
Parrhafius to produce immediately what he had to 
oppofe to his picture: Parrhafius obeyed, and 
fhewed a painting feemingly covered with a fine 


piece of ftuff in form of a curtain. Remove your 
curtain, added Zeuxis, and let us fee this mafter- 


piece. That curtain was the picture itfelf, and 
Zeuxis confeffed himfelf conquered. : For; fays he, 
I only deceived the birds, but Parrhafius bas deceived 
me, who am myfelf a painter. 

The ‘fame Zeuxis, fome time after, painted a 
young man carrying a bafket of grapes: and feeing 
that the birds came allo to peck at them, he owned, 
with the fame franknefs; that if the grapes were 
well painted, the figure muft be done very ill, be: 
caufe the birds were not afraid of it. 

Quintilian * informs us, that the antient painters 
ufed to give their gods and heroes the fame features 
and characters as Zeuxis gave them, from whence 
he was called. the Legiflator. 

Feftus relates, that’ the laft painting of this 
mafter was the picture of an old woman, which. 
work made him laugh fo exceffively, that he died of 
it. It is furprifing that no author fhould mention 
this fact but Verrius Flaccus, cited by Feftus. 
Though it is hard to believe it, fays Mr. de files, 
the thing is not without example. | | 


PARRHASIUS: 


Parrhafius was a native of Ephetus, the, fon and 
difciple of Evenor, and as we have feen, the rival 
of Zeuxis. They were both efteemed the moft 
excellent painters of their time, which the moft 


* Hec vero ita circumfcripfit omnia, ut cum ‘legum latorem vo- 
cent, quia deorum & heroum effigies, quaies ab eo funt traditæ, 
cæteri, tangucyy Ita neceile fit, fequun tur. Quibtil, À s24e. vo. 

g'orious 
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glorious age of painting, and Quintilian fays, * they 
carried it to an high degree of perfection, Parrhafius 
for defign, and Zeuxis for the colouring. 
_ Pliny gives us the character and praife of Parrha- 
fius at large. If we may believe him, the exaét ob- 
fervation of fymmetry was owing to that matter; 
and alfo the expreffive, delicate and paffionate airs 
of the head ; the elegant difpofition of the hair; 
the beauty and dignity of features and perfon; and 
by the confent of the greateft artifts, that finifhing 
and boldneis of the figures, in which he furpaffed 
all that went before, and equally all that fucceeded 
him. Pliny confiders this as the moft difficult and 
moft important part of painting. For, fays he, 
though it be always a great addition to paint the 
middle of bodies well, it is however what few have 
fucceeded in. + But to trace the contours, give 
them their due decreafe, and by the means of thofe 
infenfible weakénings, to make thé figure feem as 
going to fhew what it conceals; in thefe certainly 
the perfection of the art confifts. A 
. Parrhafius had been formed for painting by 
Socrates, to whom fuch a difciple did no little 
honour. ; 
. Xenophon has preferved a converfation, fhort 
indeed, but rich in fenfe, wherein that philofopher, 
who had been a feulptor in his youth, gives Par- 
rhafius fuch leffons as fhew, that he had a perfect 
Knowledge of all the rules of painting. 

It is agreed, that Parrhafius excelled in what re- 
gards the characters and paffions of the foul, which 
appeared in one of his pictures, that made abun- 
‘dance of noife, and acquired him great reputation. 
it was a faithful reprefentation of the PEOPLE oR 
‘GENIUS OF ATHENS, which fhone with a thoufand 


* Zeuxis atque Parrhafius—plurimum arti addiderunt. Quorum 
prior luminum umbrarumque inveniffe rationem, fecundus exami- 
*naffe fubtititis Jineas traditur. bid. 

ft Ambire enim debet extremitas ipfa, & fic definere, ut promittat 
alia pok fe, oftendatq; etidm qux occuitat. 
| | elewant 
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elegant and furprifing beauties, had argued an iti- 
exhauftible fund of imagination in the painter. \ 
* For intending to forget nothing in the character — 
of that ftate, he reprefented it, on the one fide ca- 
pricious, irafcible, unjuft and inconftant; on the 
other, humane, merciful and compaffionate ; and 
with all this, proud, haughty, vainglorious, fierce ; 
and fometimes even bafe, timorous, and cowardly. 4 
This picture was certainly a lively fketch of nature. 
But in what manner could the pencil defcribe an 
croup fo many different images? There lay the 
Wonderful of the art. It was undoubtedly an al-— 
legorical painting. a" | 

Different authors have alfo drawn our painter ton 
the life. He was an F artift of a vaft genius and 
infinite fertility of invention, but One to whom 
none ever came near in point of prefumption, or 
rather in that kind of arrogance, which a glory 
juftly acquired, but ill fuftained, infpires fome- 
times in the beft artificers. He drefléd himfelf in 
purple, wore a crown of gold; had a very rich 
cane, gold clafps in his fhoes, and magnificent 
bufkins ; in fhort, every thing about him was in 
the fame lofty ftile. He beftowed upon himfelf 
abundantly the fineft epithets, and moft exalted 


‘names, which he was not afhamed to infcribe at 


the bottom of his pictures ; the delicate, the polité, 


the elegant Parrhafius. the man who carried the art 


to its perfection, originally defcended from Apollo, and 
born to paint the gods themfelves. He added, that, in 
regard to his Hercules, he had reprefented him ex- 
atily, feature for feature, fuch as he bad often ap: 
peared to him in his dreams. With all this fhew and 


* Pinxit & DÆMONA ATHENIENSIUM, argumento quôq; ingé- 
niofo volebat namq; variam iracundium, injuftum; inconftantem; 
eundem vero exorabilem, clementem, mifericordem, excelfumÿ 
gloriofum, humilem, ferocem, fugacemque & omnia pariter oftens 
dere. Plix. 

“+ Foecundus artifex, fed quo nemo infolentius & arrogantiüs ft 
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vanity, he gave himfelf out for 2 man of virtue, lefs 
delicate in this point than Mr. Boileau, who called 
himfelf. 


Ami de la vertu, plutet que vertueux. 
The friend of virtue, rather than virtuous. 


The event of his difpute with Timanthes, i in the 
city of Samos, muft have humbled him extremely, 
and not a little mortified his felf-love. He that 
fucceeded beft in a fubject was to have a prize. 
This fubje& was an Ajax enrag 
Greeks, for having adjudged the arms of. Achilles 
to Ulyffes. Upon this occafion, by the majority 
of the beft judges, Timanthes was declared victor. 
Parrhafius covered his fhame, and comforted him- 
felf for his defeat, with a fmart faying, which feems 
to favour a little of rodomontade. Alas poor hero! 
faid he, bis fate affects me more than my own. He 
is a econ time overcome by one CA lefs merit ide 


him. 


PAMPHILUS. 


Pamphilus was a native of Amphipolis, upon 
the borders of Macedonia and Thrace. He was 
the firft that united erudition with painting. He 
confined himfelf to mathematics, and more efpe- 
 Gially to arithmetic and geometry; maintaining 
_ftrongl y, that without their aid it was impoffible to 
Carry painting to its perfection. It is eafy to believe, 
that fuch a mafter would not make his art cheap. 
He took no difciple under ten talents (ten thoufand 
crowns) for fo many years, and it was at that price 
Melanthus and Apelles became his fcholars. He 
obtained, at firft at Sioyone, and afterwards through- 
out ail Greece, the eftablifhment of a kind of aca- 
demy, in which the children of free condition, that 
were inclined to the polite arts, were carcfully edu- 
BV ou, I. Ps cated 
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cated and inftruéted. And left painting: fhould 


come to degenerate, and grow into contempt, he. 


obtained farcher from the Fates of Greece a fevere 


edict to prohibit the ufe of it to flaves. 

The exceffive price paid by difciples to their 
matters, and the inftitution of academies for free 
perfons, with the exclufion of flaves, fhew how 


highly this art was efteemed, with what emulation. 


they applied to it, and with what fuccefs and expe- 


dition it muft have attained its perfeétion. 


Zeuxis, Parrhafius, Melanthus, and Pamphilus, : 
were cotemporaries, and lived about thé g5th 


ol ympiad. 


TIMANTHES, 


Timanthes, according to fome, was of Sicyone; ‘ 
and, according to there: of Cythnus, one of the - 


Cyc ades. His particular character was * inven- 
tion. This part fo rare and difficult, is acquired 
neither by induftry 1 nor the advice and precepts of 
mafters: it is the effect of an happy genius, a 
lively imagination, and that noble fire which ani- 
mates painters as well as poets with a kind of en- 
thufiafm. 


The Iphigenia of Timanthes, celebrated by fo. 


many writers, was looked upon as a mafter-piece of 
the art in its kind, and oczafioned its being faid, 


that his works made thofe who faw + them conceive 
more than they ex :prefled, and that though art int 


them rofe to its higheft degree of perfection, genius 
{till tranfcended it. The fubject was fine, grand, 
tender, and entirely proper for painting: but the 
execution gave it all its value, This piece repre- 


“à 


DE Iphiginia {ta nding before the altar, as a young 


a. 


* Timanthi plurimum adfuit j ingeni. ,Plin. 
+ In omnibus ejus operibus intelligitar plus femper, quam F in- 


gitur 5 ; & cum ars funma ” ingenium tamen ultra 2 artem eft. Pin ° 
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and innocent princefs, upon the point of being. fa- 
crificed for the prefervation of her country, She 
was furrounded by feveral perfons, all of them 
ftrongly interefted in this facrifice, though in dif- 
ferent degrees. The painter * had reprefented the 


prieft Chalchas in great affiétion, Ulyfes much. 


more fad, and Menelaus the victim’s uncle, with 
all the grief it was poffible for a countenance to ex- 
prefs: Agamemnon, the princefs’s father, {tll re- 
mained. All the lineaments of forrow were how- 
ever exhaufted. Nature was called in to the fup- 
port of art, It is not natural fora father to fee 


‘his daughter’s throat cut: it fufficed for him to 


obey the gods who required it, and he was at liberty 
to abandon himfelf to all the excefs.of forrow. The 


-painter-not being able to exprefs that of the father, 
chofe to throw a veil over his face, leaving the 


{fpectator to judge of what pafled in his heart: 
Velavit ejus caput, & fuo cuique animo dedit æfhiman- 
dum. 

This idea is finely conceived, and does Timan- 
thes great honour. It is not known, however, 
whether he was the real auther of it, and it is pro- 
bable that the Iphigenia of Euripides fupplied him 
with it. The paffage fays: When Agamemnon faw 
his daughter led into the grove to be facrificeds - he 
groaned, and turning away bis head wept, and covered 
his face with his robe. 


One of our own illuftrious painters, Le Pouffin, - 


has happily imitated the fame circumftance, in his 
picture of the death of Germanicus. After having 
treated the different kinds of affliction of the other 
perfons, as pañions capable of being exprefled, he 
places on the fide of Germanicus’s bed, a woman 


* Cum in Iphigeniæ immolatione pinxiffet trieftem Colchantem, » 


triftiorem Ulyffem addidiffet Menelao, quem fummam poterat ars 
efficere merorem; confumptis affectibus, non reperiens quo digne 


modo patris vultum poflet exprimere, velavit ejus caput, 8 fuo culg; © 


gnimo dedit æftimandum, Qyintil. | 2, Co 13. | 
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temarkable for her mien and habit, who hides her 
face with her hands, whilft her whole attitude ex- 
ceflive grief, and clearly intimates, that fhe is the 
wife of the prince whofe death they are lamenting. 

I cannot help adding in this place a very curious 
fact in relation to allegorical painting. A picture, 
in which a fiction and an emblem are ufed to ex- 
prefs a real action, is fo called. 


~~ The prince of Conde had the hiftory of his father, 


known in Europe by the name of the Great Conde, 
painted in his gallery at Chantilly. There was a 
great inconvenience to get over in the execution of 


this project. The hero, during his youth, had. 


been engaged in intereft with the enemies of the 
ftate, and had done great part of his exploits, 
whilft he did not carry arms for his country. It 


feemed neceffary therefore not to difplay this part. 


of his warlike actions in the gallery of Chantilly. 


But, on the other fide, fome of his aétions, as the 


relief of Cambray, and the retreat before Arras, 
were fo glorious, that it muft have been a great 
mortification to a fon fo paffionate for his father’s 
renown, to have fuppreffed them in thé monument 


“he ereéted to the memory of that hero. The prince. 


himfelf difcovered an happy evafion: for -he was 


not only the prince, but the man of his time, to 
whom nature had given the moft lively concep-— 


tions, and the moft fhining imaginations. He 


therefore caufed the mufe of hiftory to be’de-_ 


figned, an allegoric but well known perfon, holding 


a book; upon the back of which was written, Life 


of the prince of Conde. That mufe tore leaves out of 
the book which fhe threw upon the ground, and 


on thofe leaves were infcribed, Relief of Cambray, | 


relief of Valenciennes, retreat before Arras : in fhort,, 
‘the title of all the great ations of the prince of 


Conde, during his ftay in the Netherlands; all 
very fhining exploits, with no other exception than 
the fervice in which they were done. The piece 
pnhappily was not executed according to fo elegant 

3 ang 


RER. 


dnd fimple an idea, The prince, who had con- 
ceived fo noble a plan, had, upon this occafion, 
an excefs of comolaifance, and paying too great a 
deference to art, permitted the painter to alter the 
elegance and fimplicity of his thought by figures, 
which render the painting more uniform, but make 
it convey nothing more than he had already imaged 
in fo fublime a manner. I have extracted this ac- 
count from the critical reflections upon poetry and 
painting. | 
APELLES. 

Apelles; whom fame has placed above all other Piin.1.35, 
painters, appeared at length in the r12th olympiad. & "9, 
He was the fon of Pithius, of the ifland of * Cos, 3672." 
and the difciple of Pamphilus. He is fometimes. 
called an Ephefian, becaufe he fettled at Ephefus, 
where, Without doubt, a man of his merit, foon 

obtained the freedom of the city. 

He had the glory of contributing more in his 
own perfon than all the other painters together; to 
the perfection of the art, not only by his excellent 
works, but by his writings, having compofed three 
volumes upon the principal fecrets of painting, 
which fabfifted in the time of Pliny, but unfor- 
tunately are not come down to us, 

His ‘chief excellency lay in the Graces, that is 
to fay, fomething free, noble, and at the fame time 
beautiful, which moves the heart, whilft ic informs 
the mind. When he praifed and admired the 
works of others, which he did very willingly ; after 
having owned, that they excelled in all the other 
parts, he added, that they wanted grace; but that 
as to himfelf, that quality had fallen to his fhare; 
which praife no body could difpute with him. A 
pardonable ingenuity in men of real merit, when 
hot proceeding from pride and arrogance, 


* Ife in the Ægean fea ; 
Pe The 
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Fhe manner in which he came acquainted and 


contracted a fi iendihip with Protogenes, a celebra- 


ted painter of his time, is curious enough, and 
worth relating, Protogenes lived at Rhodes, known 
only to Apelles by reputation and the fame of his 
works. ‘The latter, defiring to be affured of their 
beauty by his own eyes, made a voyage exprefsly 
to Rhodes. When he came to Protogenes’s houfe, 
he found no body at home, but an old woman who 
took care of the place where he worked, and a can- 
vas on the eafel, on which there was nothing paint- 
ed. : Upon the old woman’s afking his name, I 


am going to fet it down, fays he: and taking a 


pencil with colour, he defigned fomething in a moft 
exquifite tafte. Protogenes, on his return, being 
informed of what had pafled by the fervant, and _ 
confidering with admiration what he faw defigned, 

was not long before he guefied the author. This 
is Apelles; cried he, there is no man in the world 
capable of fo. fine and delicate a defign befides himfelf. 
Taking another colour, he drew a contour upon 
the fame lines ftill more correct and admirable, and 
bade his houfe-keeper, if the ftranger returned, 
fhew him what he had done, and tell him that it 
was the work of the man he came to enquire for. 
Apelles came ga foon after: but being afhamed 
to fee himfelf excelled by his rival, he took a third 
colour, and amongtt the ftrokes already done, in- 
troduced others of “fo fublime and wonderful a na- | 
nature, as entirely exhaufted all that was moft re- 


- fined and exquifite in the art. When Protogenes 


perceived thefe laft ftrokes; I am overcome, faid he, © 
and fly to embrace my conqueror. Accordingly he ran 
to the Pons where finding Apelles, they contracted 
a {trict friendfhip, which continued ever after: a 
circumitance fomething extraordinary between per- 


fons of the greateft merit in the fame way. They 


agreed between them, in regard to the painting in” 


which they had tried their fill with each other, to. 


leave 
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Teave it to pofterity as it was, without: touching: it 
‘any more, rightly forefeeing what really came to 
pafs, that it would one day prove the admiration of 
‘the whole world, and particularly of the connoifleurs 
‘and matters of the art. But this precious monu- 
ment of the two greateft painters that ever were, 
was reduced to afhes, when the houfé of Auguftus, 


in the Palatium, was firft burnt; where it was ex- 


pofed to the curiofity of fpectatois, always fur- 
prifed, in the midft of a multitude of other moft 
exquifite and finifhed paintings, to find in this only 
a kind of void fpace, by fo much the more admir- 
able, as it had only the outlines of three defigns in 
‘it of the moft perfect beauty, fcarce vifible through 
their fmallnefs, and for that reafon full the more 
valuable and the more attractive of the moit judt- 
cious eyes. : | 
* ris almoft in this fenfe the paffage of Pliny ts 
to be underftood, where he fays, arrepto penicillo 
Yineam ex colore duxit Jummeæ tentilaïis per tabulam 3 
by dineam he does not mean a fimple geometrical 
Jine; but a ftroke of the pencil in an exquifite tafte. 
‘The other notion is contrary to common fente, fays 
Mr. de Piles, and fhocks every body that has the 
Jeaft idéa of painting. = Mey 

Though Apelles was very exact in hs works, he 
knew how far it was neceffary to take pains without 
tiring his genius, and did not carry his exactitude 
to the utmoft fcruple. * He faid one day of Pro- 
togenes, that he confeffed that rival might equal, 
or even excel him in every thing elfe, but did not 
know when to take of the pencil, (that is to fay, to 
have done ;} and that he often fpoiled the fine things 
he did, by endeavouring to give them an higher 


* ® Idem & aliam gloriam ufurprvit cum Protogenis opus immenfi 
Jaboris ac cure fupra modum anxiæ, muractur. Dixit enim omnia 
fibi cum illo parila, aut ili meliora; fed wno fe præltare, quod 


* manum ille de tabula non ftiret toliere ; memoralili præcepto, no- 
“€ére fepe nimium diligentiam. Pix; 
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degree of perfection. A reflection worth nothing, 
fays Pliny, and which fhews that a too fcrupulous 
exactitude often becomes prejudicial. 

Apelles did not fay this becaufe he approved neg- 
gligence in thofe who applied themfelves to paint- 
ing. He was of a quite different opinion, both 
with regard to himfelf and others. He pafled no 
day, of his life, whatever other affairs he might have 
to tranfact, without exercifing himfelf either in 
craions, with the pen, or the brufh, as well to pre- 
ferve the freedom and facility of his hand, as to 
improve his perfection in all the refinements of an : 
art, that has no bounds. | 

One of his difciples fhewing him a draught for 
his own opinion of it, and telling him, that he 
had done it very faft, and in a certain fpace of © 
time: J fee that very plain, fays he, without your | 
telling it me, and am furprifed that in fo foort a time 
you did uo more of this kind. 

__ Another painter, fhewing him the picture of an 
Helen, which he had drawn with care, and adorned 
with abundance of jewels, he told him: Nos Being 
able to make her beautiful, friend of mine, you were 
refolved at lea to make ber rich. 

If he fooke his own opinion with fimplicity, he 
took that of others in the fame manner. His 
cuftom was, when he had finifhed a work, to ex- 
pole it to the eyes of fuch as paffed by, and to hear 
what was faid of it behind a curtain, with defign 
to correct the faults they obferved in it. A fhoe- 
maker having perceived fomething wanting in a 
fandal, faid fo freely; and the criticifm was juft. 
ihe next day pafling the fame way he faw the fault 
corrected. Proud of the good fuccefs of his re- 
mark, he thought ft to centure alfo a leg, to which 
there was nothing to object: the painter then came 
trom behind the fcreen, and bade the fhoe-maker 
keep to his trade and his fandals: Which gave 


birth 
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‘birth to the proverb, Ne futor ultra crepidamy 
that is, 


Let not the cobler go beyond bis lat. 


Apelles took pleafure in doing juftice to the merit 
of great matters, and was not afhamed to prefer 
them to himfelf in fome qualities, Thus he con- 
fefled ingenuoufly that Amphion excelled him in 
difpofition, and Afclepiodorus in the regularity of 
defign. We have feen his judgment in favour of 
Protogenes. Nor did he confine himfelf to mere 
words. 

That excellent painter was in no great efteem 
with his own country. Whilft Apelles was with 
him at Rhodes, he afked him what he would take 
for his works when finifhed, and the other having 


fet a very moderate price on them: and for me, re- 


plied Apelles, J offer you* fifty talents for ‘each of 
them, and will take them all that price ; adding, that 
he fhould eafily get them off, and would fell them 
all as his own. This offer, which he made in ear- 
neft, opened the eyes of the Rhodians to the merit 
of their painter ; who, on his fide, made the beft 
of it, and would not fell any more of his pictures 
but at a very confiderable price. 

His fupreme excellency in painting was not the 
only merit of Apelles. Polite learning, knowledge 
of the world, and his affable, infinuating, elegant 
behaviour, made him highly agreeable to Alexan- 
der the Great, who did not difdain to go often to 
the painter’s houfe, aswell to enjoy the charms of 
his converfation, as-to fee him work, and to be 
the firft witnefs of the wonders performed by his 
pencil, This affection for a painter, who was po- 
lite, agreeable, and full of wit, is not a matter of 

wonder. A young monarch eafily grows fond of 

* Fifty thoufand crowns. This fum fèems exorbitant, It is common 
enough to meet with errors in cyphers. i 
enius 
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a genius of this kind, who, with the goodnel 


of his heart, unites the beauty of his mind, and 
the delicacy of his pencil. This fort of Fatal 
liarity between heroes of different characters, is 


not uncommon, and does honour to the greateft 
_ princes. 


Alexander had fo high an idea of Apel les, that 


he publifhed an edict to 5 declate, that it was his will 
that no other perfons fhouid paint him; and by the 


fame edict granted permiflion to none ‘but Pyrgo- 


teles to cut the dies for his medals; and Lyfippus | 


to reprefent him in caft metals. 


It happened that one of the principal of Alexan: 
der’s courtiers being one day with Apelles, whilft | 


he was painting, he vented abundance of injudicious 


queftions and reflections upon painting, as is com-. 


mon with thofe who talk of what they are igno- 
rant; Apelles, who had no reafon to apprehend 


any thing from explaining himfelf freely to the. 


greateft lords, faid to him, ‘* Do you fee thofe boys 
“ that are grinding my colours ? Whilft you were 


“© filent they admired you, dazzled with the fplen-. 
“ dor of the purple and gold with which your ha: 


‘¢ bits glitter. But ever fince you began to talk of 
‘¢ what you don’t underftand, they have done no- 
Se thing but laugh.” Plutarch relates this. Ac: 
_ cording to Pliny *, Apelles ventured to feprove 
leaner himfelf in this manner, though in fofter 


terms, advifing him only to exprefs himfelf with. 


~ more referve before his workmen: fach an afcen- 


dant had the witty painter acquired over a prince, 


who was at that time the terror and admiration of 
the world, and naturally very warm. Aléxander 
gave him “fill more extraordinary pr oofs of his af 
feétion and regard. 


* Tn officina imperite multa diceret: filentium comiter fuadebat, 


tiderium eum dicens a pueris qui colores tererent. Tantum atéto- 
ritatis & jur is cFat ei by regen, ahequin iracundum. 


, The 
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The fimple and open character of Apelles was 
not equally agreeable to all the generals of that 
young monarch. Ptolemy, one of them, to whom 
Egypt was afterwards allotted, was not of the 
humber of thofe that affected our painter moft: 
for what reafon hiftory does not fay. However it 
was, Apelles having embarked, fometime after the 
death of Alexander, for a city of Greece, was 
unfortunately thrown by a tempeft upon the coaft 
of Alexandria, where the new king made him no 
reception. Befides this mortification, which he 
expected, there were fome perfons, that envied him, 
malicious enough to endeavour to embroil him 
much more, With this view, they engaged one of 
the officers of the court to invite him to fup with 
the king, as from himfelf; not doubting but fuch 
a liberty, which hewould feem to take of himfelf, 
… would draw upon him the indignation of a prince, 
‘who did not love, and knew nothing of this little 
knavifh trick. Accordingly, Apelles went to fup- 
per out of deference, and the king, highly offended 
at his prefumption, afked him fiercely, which of 
his officers had invited him to his table; and fhew- 
ing him his ufual invitors, he added, that he would 
know which of them had occafioned him to take 
fuch a liberty. The painter, without any emotion, 
extricated himfelf from this difficulty like a man 
of wit, and a confummate defigner. He imme- 
diately took a piece of charcoal out of a chafing- 
difh, in the room, and with three or four ftrokes 
upon the wall, fketched the perfon that had invited 
him, to the ‘grest aftonifhment of Prolemy, who 
from the firft lines knew the face of the impoftor. 
This adventure reconciled him with the king of 
Egypt, who afterwards Joaded him with wealth and 
Onours, | 

But this did not reconcile him with envy, which 
nly became che more violent againft him. He 
was 
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was accufed, fome time after, before that prince; 
of having entered with Theodotus * into the con- 
{piracy formed againft him in the city of Tyre. 
The accufer was another painter of reputation, 
named Antiphilus. There was not the leaft probabi- 
Jity in the charge. Apelles had\not been at Tyres 
had never feen Theodotus ; and was neither of a. 
character nor profeffion to be concerned in fuch af- 
fairs: the accufer, who was alfo a painter, though 
very inferior to Apelles to merit and reputation, 
might. without injury, be fufpected of jealoufy in 
point of art. But the prince, without hearing or. 
examining any thing, as is too common, taking it 
for granted that Apelles was criminal, reproached | 
him warmly with his ingratitude, and badnef of 
heart; and he would have been carried to execu- 
tion, but for the voluntary confeffion of one of the. 
accomplices; who, touched with compaflion upon 
feeing an innocent man upon the point of being — 
put to death, confeffed his own guilt, and declared 
that Apelles had no fhare in the confpiracy. The 
king, afhamed of having given ear to calumny {0 
haftily, reinftated him in his friendfhip, gave him 

Anbundred an Hundred talents, to make him amends for the 

sar he wrong he had done him, with Antiphilus to be his 

‘ Have, 

Apelles, on his return to Ephefus, revenged him-" 
felf upon all his enemies by an excellent picture of 
calumny, difpofed in this manner. Upon the right … 
of the piece fate a man of eonfiderable authority. 
with great ears, not unlike thofe of Midas, hold- 
ing out his hand to calumny, to invite her to ap- 
proach him. On each fide of him ftood a woman, 
one of whom reprefented Igworance, and the other — 

valise Su/picion. 

Calumny feems to advance in the form of a woman 
of exquifite beauty. There is however to be dif 

_* Lucian is taxed with a very profs anachronifm in regard to 
Bits pact. | ‘4 
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cerned in her afpect and mein an air of violence 
and fiercenefs, like one aétuated by anger and fury, 
Mn one hand, fhe holds a torch to kindle the fre of 
difcord and divifion ; and with the other the drags 
a young man by the hair, holding up his hands 
to heaven, and imploring the affiftance of the gods. 
Before her goes a man with a pale face, a withered 
lean body, and piercing eyes, who feems to lead 
the band: this was * Envy, Calumny is attended 
by two other’ women, who excite, animate, and 
bufy themfelves about her, to exalt her charms 
and adjuft her attire, By their wary and compofed 
air thefe are eafily conjeétured to be Fraup and 
“TREACHERY. At diftance behind all the reft fol- 
lows RePENTANCE, cloathed in a black torn habit, 
who looking back with abundance of confufon and 
tears, fees afar off Trutn advancing furrounded 
with light. Such was the ufeful and ingenious re- 
venge of this great man. I do not believe it would 
have been fafe for him, during his ftay in Egypt, 
to have drawn, or at leaft expofed, fuch a paint- 
ing. Thofe great ears, that hand extended to in- 
vite the approach of Calumny, and the like ftrokes, 
do no honour to the principal Character, and ex- 
prefs a prince fufpicious, credulous, epen to fraud, 
‘who feems to invite accufers. 

Pliny makes a long enumeration of the paintings 
of Apelles. That of Antigonus + is of the moft 
famous. This prince had but one eye, wherefore 
he drew him turning fideways, to hide that defor- 
mity. He is faid to have been the firft that dif 
‘covered the profile, 

He drew a great many pictures of Alexander, 
one of which was looked upon as the moft finifh- 
ed of his works. He was reprefented in it with 
‘thunder in his hand, This picture. was done for 
: | 1 

* Envy, in the Greek, is mafculine: Qbjv@-. 


+ Habet in piétura {peciem tota facies. Apelles tamen imaginem 


“Re latere tantum altero cftendit, ut amiffa occuli deformitas 
Memetet furnii. |. 2..¢. 52 0 0 
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the temple of Diana at Epheftis. The hero’s hand 
with the thunder in it, fays Pliny, who had feen. 
it, feem actually projected from the piece. And 
that prince himfelf faid, that he reckoned two 
Alexanders, the one of Philip, who was invincible; 
the other of Apelles, that was inimitable. 
Pliny mentions one of his paintings, which muft” 
have béen of fingular beauty. He made it for a 


public difpute between the painters: the fubject 
given them to work upon was a mare. Perceiving — 


that intrigue was upon the point of adjudging the 
prize to one of his rivals, * he appealed from the 
judgment of men to that of mute animals, more 
juft than men. He caufed the pictures of the other 
painters to be fet before horfes brought thither for 
that purpofe; they continyed without motion to all 


the other pieces, and did not begin to neigh till. 


that of Apelles appeared, 
His Venus, called Anadyoméne, that is to fay, ri- 


_ fing from the fea, was his mafter-piece. . Pliny 


fays, that this piece was celebrated by the verfes 

of the greatelt poets, and that if the painting was 
excelled by the poetry, it was alfo made illuftrious 

by it. Apelles had made another at Cos, his na- 

tive country, which in his own opinion, and that 

of all judges, would have excelled the firft;, but 

| invidious death put a ftop to the work. when half 
Strab. 1. executed. No body afterwards would prefume to 
24: P- 957 put pencil to it... It is not known, whether it was 


this fecond Venus, or the firft, that Auguftus — 


bought of the people of Cos, by difcharging them 
Aa bundred of the tribute of an hundred talents, laid on them 


thoufand 
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fs ue 
z 


is very likely, it had as bad a.fate, and ftill worfe 
than the firft. In the time of Auguftus, the damp 
had begun to fpoil the lower part of it. Enquiry 


was made by that prince’s order for fomebody to 


* Quo judicio ad mutas quadrupedes provocavit ab hominibus. 


+ Verfibug græcis tali gpere, dum laudatur, viéto, fed illuftrato, 
6 ai: Dé Mina, | 
| retouch — 


by the Roman republic... If it were the fecond, as, 
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retouch it; but there was none bold enough to un- 
dertake. it, which * augmented the glory of the. 
Greek painter, and the reputation of the work it- 
felf. This fine Venus, which no one dared to re- 
touch, out of veneration and awe, was infulted by 
the worms, that got into the wood, and devoured 
it. Nero, who reigned then, canted another to be: 
fet up in its place, done by a painter of little. Dorofheus, 
note. 
Pliny obferves to the reader, that all thefe won- 
derful paintings, which were the admiration of all 
mankind, were painted only with the four primitive 
colours, of which we have fpoke. 
Apeiles brought up feveral difciples, to whom 
his inventions were of great advantage: but, fays 
Pliny, he had one fecret which nobody could ever 
difcover, and that was the compofition of a cer- 
tain varnith, which he applied to his paintings, to 
preferve them during a long feries of ages, in all 
their frefhnefs and {pirit. There were three ad- 
vantages in.the ufe of this varnifh: 1, It gave a 
Juftre + to every kind: of colour: and made them 
more mellow, fmooth and tender: which is now the 
effect of oil. 2. It preferved his works from dirt 
and duft. 3, It* helped the fight of the {peCtator 
which is apt to dazzle, in foftening the flrength of 
the moft lively colours, by the interpofition of 
this varnith, whith ferved inftead of glafies to his, 
works. 


Sees 


ARISTIDES. 


One of the moft famous cotemporaries of Atak, 
les was Ariftides the Theban. He did not indeed 
pofiéfs. the elegance and graces in fo high a degree . 


* Tpfa injuria ceffit in gloriam artificis. 
| + Ne PET colorum, oculorum aciem offenderet— 87 eadem 
“pes minis floridis coloribus aufteritatem occultè daret, _Plin, 
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as Apelles: * but was the firft, that by genius and _ 


application eftablifhed unerring rules for expreffing 
the foul, that is to fay, the inmoft workings of 
the mind. He excelled as well in the ftrong and 
vehement, as the foft and tender paffions: but his. 
colouring had fomething harfh and fevere in it. 

* The admirable piece + was his (ftill in Pliny’s 
words) in which, in the ftorming of a town, a 
Moruer is reprefented expiring by a wound fhe 
has received in her bofom, and an INFANT creep- 
ing to fuck at her breaft. In the vifage of this wo- 
man, though dying, there appears the warmeft 
fentiments, and the moft paffionate folicitude of the 
maternal tendernefs, She feems to be fenfible of 
her child’s danger, and at the fame time to be 
afraid, that inftead of her milk fhe fhould find 
only blood. One wodld think Pliny had the pen- 
cil in his hand, he paints all he defcribes in fuch 
lively colours Alexander, who was fo fond of 
whatever was fine, was fo enamoured of this piece, 
that he caufed it to be taken from Thebes, where — 
it was, and carried to Pella, the place of his birth, 
at leaft fo reputed. 

The fame perfon painted alfo the battle of the 
Greeks with the Perfians, wherein, within a fingle 
frame, he introduced an hundred perfonst at a 
thousand drachmas (about twenty-four pounds) 
each figure, by an agreement made between him 
and the tyrant Mnafon, who reigned at that time 


at Blatea in Phocis. I have fpoke elfewhere of a 


Bacchus, which was reckoned the mafter-piece of 
Ariftides, and was found at Corinth, when that 


city was taken by Mummius. 


* Is omnium primus animum pinxit & fenfus omnes expreffit, 
Pitz. £ 

+ Hujus pictura eft, oppide capto ad matris morientis à vulnere 
mammam adrepans infans ; intelhgiturque fentire mater & timere, 


fic, € mortüo laëte fanguinem lambat. — 
} The text fays, ten mins. The mina is worth an bundred drach: 
wuts, and the drachma ten fols. 
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_ He was fo excellent in expreffing the languor of 
the body or mind, that Attalus, who was a great 
connoifleur of things of this kind, made no fcruple 
to give an hundred talents for one of his paintings, Azbandred - 
wherein only fomething of this nature was exprefled : 124/274 
Only riches as immenfe as thofe of Attalus, which ib sshd 
became a proverb, (Attalicis Conditionibus) could 


make fo exorbitant a price for a fingle picture pro- - 
bable. "0 


PROTOGENES. 


Protogenes was of the city of Caunus, upon the 

fouthern coaft of the ifland of Rhodes, on which 

it depended... He employed himfelf at firft only in 
painting fhips, and lived a great while in extreme 
poverty. Perhaps that might be of no prejudice 

to him; for poverty often induces men to take 
‘pains, and is the* fitter, or rather mother of inven- 
tion and capacity. By the works he was employed | 
to do at Athens, he became the admiration of the ; 
moft difcerning people in the world. 

The moft famous of his paintings was the Jauy- Bin. 1. 45. 
sos; he was an hunter, fon or grandfon of the Sun; ¢: 0: 
and founder of Rhodes. What was moft admired Endere 
in this piece was the froth at the dog’s mouth. J Plut. in 
have related this circumftance at length, in fpeak- were 
ing of the fiege of Rhodes. _ | OL vil 

Another very celebrated piéture of Protogenes, 
was the fatyr leaning againft a pillar. He executed 
it at the very time Rhodes was befieged; wherefore 
it was faid to have been painted under the fword. At sup 1: ft 
rit there was a partridge perched upon the pillar, p. 652. 

- But becaufe the people of the place, when it was firft 
_expofed, beftowed all their attention.and admira- 
tion upon the partridge, and faid nothing of the 


* Nefcio quomodo bone mentis.foror ef paupertas, Petro 


Vou I. Qu fatyr, 


\ 
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fatyr, which was much more admirable; and the 
tame partridges, brought where it was, called, 
upon the fight of that upon the pillar, as ‘if it had 
been a real one; the painter, offended at that bad 
. tafte, which in his opinion was an injury to his re- 
putation, defired leave of the direétors of the tem- 
ple, in which the painting was confecrated, to re- 
touch his work; which being granted, he ftruck 
out the partridge. | 
He alfo painted the mother of Ariftotle, his. 
good friend. That celebrated philofopher, who du- 
ring his whole life cultivated the polite arts and 
fciences, highly éfteemed the talents of Protogenes. 
Fle even wifhed, that he had applied them better | 
than in painting hunters or fatyrs, or in making 
portraits. And, accordingly he propofed to him, 
as a fubyect for his pencil, the battles and conquefts 
of Alexander, as very proper for painting, from 
the grandeur of ideas, elevation of circumftances, 
variety of events, and immortality of faés. But 
a certain peculiar tafte, a natural inclination for 
more calm and grateful] fubje€ts, detern:ined him to- 
works of the kind I have mentioned. Ail that the 
philofopher could obtain of the painter, at laft, was 
the portrait of Alexander, but without a battle. Ie 
is dangerous to make excellent artifts quit their 
tafte and natural talent. : 10 


PAUSIAS. 


Paufias was of Sicyone. He diftinguifhed him- 
felf particularly by that kind of painting called 
Caustic, from the colours being made to adhere ei- 
ther upon wood or ivory, by the means of fire. 
Pamphilus was his mafter in this art, whom he far 
excelled in it. He was the firft that adorned arches 
and cielings with paintings of this kind. There 
were many confiderable works of his domg. Pau- 

fanias 
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fanias fpeaks of a DrunKENNESS; fo well painted, 
fays he, that all the features of her ruddy face 


may be diftinguithed through a large glafs He is 


-fwilling. 

__. rhe courtezan* Glycera, of Sicyone alfo, ex- 
celled in the art of making wreaths, and was look- 
. éd upon to: be the inventrefs of them. Paufias, to 
‘pleafe and imitate her, applied himfelf alfo in paint- 
‘ing flowers. A fine difpute arofe betwixt art and 
| hature, each ufing their utmoft endeavours to carry 
the prize from their competitor; without its being 
pofiible to adjudge the victory to either. 

Paiifias pafled the greateft part of his life at Si- 
Cyone, his country, which was in a manner the nur- 
fing mother of paintérs and painting. It is true, 
‘that this city being fo much indebted, in the latter 
times, that all the public and private paintings were 
pledged for large fums of money, M. Scaurus, 
Sylla’s fon-in-law by his mother Metella, with de- 
fign to immortalize his edilefhip, paid all the cre- 
‘ditors, and took out of their hands all the paint- 
ings of the moft famous matters, and amongit the 
reft thofe of Paufias, carried them to Rome, and 
fet then up in the famous theatre, which he ie 
to be erected to the height of three ftories, all fup- 
ported by magnificent pillars of thirty feet high, 
to the number of three hündred and fixty, and em- 
bellifhed with ftatues of marble and b: onze, and 
With antique pieces of the greateft PAIE This 
theatre was to continue only during the celebration 
“of the games. Pliny fays of this edilefhip, that 
it compleated the fubverfion of the manners of the 
Roman citizens. Cujus (M. Scauri) nefcio an Ædi- 


‘ 


: * Amavit in juventa Glyceram municipem fuam, inventricem co- 

ronarum: ‘certandoque imitat’one ejus, ad numerofflimam florum 
Varietatem perduxit artem illam——-cum opera cjus piéturâ imita- 
retur, & idla provocans variaret, é{ Te tque ceriamei artis ac nature. 


Pind. 35. 6.11. & A 21. c. 4. 


Q 2 lilas 
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litas maximè profiraverit mores civiles; and he goes 
fo far as to add, that it did more prejudice to the : 
republic, than the bloody profcription of his father- 
in-law Scylla, that cut off fo many thoufand Ro- 
man citizens, | re 
Nicias of Athens diftinguifhed himfelf very much — 
amongit the painters. ‘There were abundance of 
his pictures in exceeding eftimation; amongft others, 
that wherein he had drawn Ulyffes’s defcent into 


hell, called sexésa, Attalus, or rather, aecording to 


Plutarch, Ptolomy, offered him for this picture | 
fixty talents, (fixty thoufand crowns) which feems 
almoft incredible: but he refufed them, and made 


‘it a prefent to his ceuntry. Fe laboured upon this 


piece with fuch ‘application, that he often forgot 
the time of the day, and would afk his fervant, 
Have I dined? * When Praxiteles was afked upon : 
which of his works of marble he fet the higheft 
value, he anfwered, That to which Nicias has fet 
bis hand. He meant by that the excellent varnifh 
added by that painter to his marble ftatues, which : 
exalted their beauty. 4 
I fhall not mention abundance of other great. 
painters, not fo well known, nor fo illuftrious as — 
thofe I have fpoken of, who did fo much honour to 
Greece. it 
t is very unfortunate that none of their works 
have come down to us, and that we are not capable 
of judging of their merit by our own eyes. We 
have it in our power to compare the antique fculp- — 
ture of the Greeks with our own, becaufe we are” 
certain that we fill have mafter-pieces of it, that. 
is to fay, the fineft works of that kind antiquity — 
produced. The Romans, in the age of their greateft _ 
{plendor, which was that of Auguftus, difputed: 


* Hic eft Nic'as de quo dicebat Praxiteles interrogatus quæ maxi- 
mé cpera fua probaret in marmoribus : CU Nicias manum ad- — 
movillet; tamtund civCumultioni ejus tribuebat.. Pa, L 35. c. 11. 0 

! with 
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“with the Greeks only ability in the art of govern- 


% 


ment. They acknowledged them their matters in 


» all others, and exprefsly in that of fculpture : 


Excudent alii [pirantia mollits era 

Credo equidem ; vivos ducent de marmore vultus. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento: 
He tibi erunt artes. Virg. Aineid. |. 6. 


What I have related of Michael Angelo, who 
preferred the Cupid of Praxiteles fo much to his 


own, is an evident proof, that the modern can, no 


more than the antient Rome, difpute fculpture with 
the Greeks. 


We cannot judge in the fame manner of the ex- 


cellency of the antient painters. That queftion is 
not to be decided from mere relations. To under- 


-ftand that, it were neceffary to have their pieces to 


compare with each other, and with ours. Thefe we 


want. There are ftill fome antique Mofaic paintings 
at Rome; but few done with the pencil, and thoie 
in bad condition. Befides which, what remains, 
and was painted at Rome upon the walls, were not 


done till long after the death of the celebrated 


painters of Greece. : 


_ It muft, however, be owned, that, every thing 
confidered, the prejudices are extremely in favour 
of antiquity, even in regard to painting, In the 
time of Craffus, whom Cicero introduces as a 


_ fpeaker, in his books de Oratore, people could never 


 fuficiently admire the works of the antient painters, 


and were foon tired with thofe of the moderns; be- 
caufe in the former there was a tafte of defign and 
expreflion, that perpetuated the raptures of the 


~connoiffeurs, and in the latter fcarce any thing to 


be found, but the variety of the colouring. ‘I 

‘ do not know, fays Craffus*, how it h 1appens,, 
ce 

| that 


. # Difficile di&u eft, que nam caufa fit cur ea, que maximè fenfus 


nottros impellunt yoluptate & fpecie prima acerrine commoyent, 
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** that things which ftrike us at firft view by their 
‘* vivacity, and which even give us pleafure by 
‘ that furprife, almoft as foon difguft and fatiate 
us. Let us, for inftance, confider our modern 
‘* paintings. Can any thing be more fplendid and 
°* lively? What beauty, what variety of colours! 
‘* Flow fuperior are they in this point to thofe of 
#f the antient! However, all thefe new pieces, 


‘ which charm us at firft fight, have no long ims. 


preflion ; whilft, on the conttary, we are never 
** tired with contemplating the others, notwith- 
*¢ ftanding all their fimplicity, and even the grof- 
** nefs of ther colouring.” Cicero gives no’ reafon 
for thefe effects: But Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, 
who lived alfo in the time of Auguftus, does. 
*¢ The antients, fays he, were great defigners, and 


‘ underftood perfeétly all the grace and force of. 


** expreffion, though their colouring was fimple 
and little various. But the modern painters, 
** who excel in colouring and fhades, are vaftly far 
from defigning fo well, and do not treat the paf- 
‘€ fions with the fame fuccefs.” This double tefti- 
mony fhews us, that the antients had fucceeded no 


lefs in painting than fculpture : and their fupetiority — 


in the Jatter no-body ever contefted. It appears at 
leaft, without carrying any thing to extremes, that 
that the antients rofe as high in the parts of defign, 
chiaro-ofcuro, (light and fhade) expreffion and com- 
pofition, as the moft excellent moderns can have 
done; but, as tocolouring, that they were much 
inferior to the latter. uy? A | 

I cannot conclude what regards painting and 
fculpture, wichout deploring the abufe made of it, 


ab 1s celerrimè faftidio quodam & fatietate abalienamur. Quantd | 


colorum pulchritudine & varietate floridiora funt in piéturis novis 
pleraque quam in veteribus! quæ tamen, etiamf-primo afpectu nos 


ceperunt, diutiis non dele&tant: cùm iidem nos, in antiquis ta- 


bulis, illo ipso horrido obfeletoque teneamyr, Cie. de orat. 1. 3. 
A. 98 NS lige 


even à 


/ 
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even by thofe who have moft excelled in it: I fpeak 
equally of the antients and moderns. All the arts 
in general, but efpecially the two we are now upon, 
{o eftimable in themfelves, fo worthy of admiration, 
which produce fuch amazing effects, that by the 
 ftrokes of the chiffel animate marble and brafs ; and, 
by the mixture of colours, reprefent all the objects 
of nature to the life: thefe arts, I fay, owe a par- 
ticular homage to virtue; to the honour and ad- 
vancement of which, the original author and inven- 
tor of all arts, that is to fay, the Divinity himfelf, 

has peculiarly allotted them. | 
This is the ufe which even the Pagans believed 
themfelves obliged to make of fculpture and paint- 
ing, by confecrating them to the memory of great 
men, and the expreffion of their glorious actions. 
* Fabius, Scipio, and the other illuftrious perfons 
of Rome, confeffed, that upon fecing .the images 
of their predeceffors, they found themfelves ani- 
mated to virtue inan extraordinary manner. It was 
not the wax of which thofe figures were formed, nor 
the figures themfelves, that produced fuch ftrong 
impreffions in their minds; but the fight of the 
great men, and the great actions of which they 
_ renewed and perpetuated the remembrance, and in- 
fpired at the fame time an ardent defire to imitate 
them. 


23% 


Polyb.1.6. 


Polybius obferves, that thefe images, that is to P- 495; 


fay, the bufto’s of wax, which were expofed on the 
days of folemnity in the halls of the Roman ma- 
_giftrates, and were carried with pomp at their fune- 
rals, kindled an incredible ardo- in the minds of 


the young men, as if thofe great men had quitted » 


* Sæpe audivi Q. Maxumum, P. Scipionem, præterea civitatis 
noftræ præclaros viros folitos ita dicere, cùm majorum imagines in- 
tuerentur, vehementiffime fibi animum ad virtutem accendi. Scili- 
cet non ceram illam, neque figuram, tantam vim in fefe habere: fed 

memoria rerum geftarum eam flammam egregiis viris in pectore 
crefcere, neque prius fedari, quam virtus eorum famam atque 
gloriam adæquaverit, Salluft. in prafat. bel, Fugurih, 
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their tombs, and returned from the dead, to animat® 
them in perfon to follow their example. 

Agrippa *, Auguftus’s fon-in-law, in a magni- 
ficent harangue, worthy of the firft and greateft 
citizen of Rome, fhews, by feveral reafons, fays 
Pliny, how ufeful it would be to the ftate to expofe 
publicly the fineft pieces of antiquity in every kind, 
in exciting a noble emulation in the youth: which, 
no doubt, adds he, would be much better than to 
banifh them into the country, to the gardens and 
other places of plealure of private men. : 

Accordingly Ariftotle ‘fays, that fculptors and 
painters inftruét men to form their manners by a 
much fhorter and more effectual method than that 
of the philofophers; and that there are paintings as 
capable of making the moft vicious refleét within 
themfelves as the fineft precepts of morality. St. 
Gregory Nazianzen relates a ftory of a courtezan, 
who, in a place where fhe did not come to make 
derious reflections, caft her eyes by accident on the 
picture of Polæmon, a philofopher famous for a_ 
change of life, that had fomething prodigious in its 
which occafñoned her to refiect ferioufly, and brought 
her to a due fenfe of herfeif. Cedrenus tells us, 
that a picture of the laft judgment contributed very 
much to the converfion of à king of the Bulgarians, — 
The fenfe + of {eeing is far more lively than that of 
hearing ; and an image, which reprefents an objet 


.in a lively manner, ftrikes us quite otherwife than 


* Extat ejus (Agrippe) oratio magnifica, & maximo civium 
digna, de tabulis omnibus fignifque publicandis: quod fieri fatiùs 


fuiffet, quam in villarum exilia peli.’ Plin. 1.35. c. 4. 


F Segnius iriitant animos demiffa per aures,, 
Quam que funt oculis fubject fidelibus.. Hor. 


Things by the ear a dull impreffion find, 
To thofe the fatthful eye prefents the mind. 


Sie intimos penetrat fenfus (pittura) yt vim dicendi nonnunguam 
fuperare videatur. | Quintil. 
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a difcouife. St. Gregory of Nyffa declares, that 


‘he was touched even to fhedding of tears, at the 
fight of a painting. | i} 
This effect of painting is ftill more inftant in re- 

‘gard to bad than good. * Virtue is foreign, vice 
natural to us. Without the help of guides or 
examples, (and thofe we meet with every-where) 

‘an eafy propenfity leads us to the latter, or rather 

hurries us on to it. What then muft we expect, 

when fculpture, with all the delicacy of art, 

and painting, with ali the vivacity of colours, 

Unite to inflame a paffion already but too apt to 

break out, and too ardent of itfelf? What loofe 

ideas do not thofe naked parts of young perfons 
fugeeft to the imagination, which fculptors and 
painters fo commonly take the liberty to exhibit ? 

++ They may do honour to the art, but never to the 

artifts. 

Without fpeaking of Chriftianity in this refpect, 

which abhors all licentious fculptures and paintings, 

the fages of the Pagan world, blind as they were, Ariftot. in 
condemn them almoft with equal feverity. Ariftotle, Polit. 1. 7. 
in his books De republica, recommends it to ma-° 7 
_giftrates, as one of the moft effential parts of their 

duty, to be attentive in preventing ftatues and paint- Peccare do- 
ings of this kind from appearing in cities, as they «1e 4:/- 
are capable of teaching vice, and corrupting ally “tos. 
the youth of a ftate. f Seneca degrades paint- . 
ing and fculpture, and denies them the name of 

liberal arts, whenever they tend to promote vice, 


* Ad deteriora faciles fumus; quia nec dux poteft, nec comes 

detife; & res etiam ipfa fcire duce, fine comite procedit: non pro- 
pum eft tantum ad vitia, fed præceps [iter.] Senec. Epi. 97. 

+ Non hic per nudam piétorum corporum pulchritudinem turpis 
Proftat hiftoria, qu ficut ofnat artem, fic devenuftat artificem. 
Sidon, Apollin. 1. 11. Ep. 2. 

t Nob enim adducor ut in numerum liberalium artium piétores 
recipiam, non magis quam ftatuarios aut marmoreos, aut Cæteros 
luxuriæ minittros. Sevec. Ep. 35. 
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Pliny the naturalift, all enthufiafm as he is, for the : 
beauty of the antique works, treats as difhonour- 
able and criminal the behaviour of a painter in this 
point, who was otherwife very famous: Fuit Arel- 
ius Rome celeber, nifi YLAGITIO. INSIGNI corrupiffet — 
artsm. He exprefles a juft indignation againft the 
fcuiptors, who carved obfcene images upon cups 
and goblets, that people might not drink, in fome 
meafure, without obfcenity ; as if, fays he, drunken- 
nefs did not fufficiently induce debauchery, and it 
were neceflary to excite it by new attractions: Va/a 
adulteriis cœlata, quafi per fe parum doceat libidinem 
temulentia———Ita vina ex libidine bausiuntur, atque 
liam prenuo invitatur ebrietas. Ge 

The very poets themfelves declare warmly againft 
this indecency. Propertius wonders, that temples 
are erected in public to chaftity, whilft immodeft ” 
pictures are tolerated in private houfes, which can- 
not but corrupt the imaginations of young virgins; 
that, under the allurement of objects grateful to the 
eye, conceal a mortal poifon to the heart, and feem 
to give public leffons of impurity. He concludes’ 
with faying, that thofe indecent figures were un- | 
known to our anceftors; the walls of their apart-. 
ments were not painted by obfcene hands, to place. 
vice in honour ; nor exhibit it as a fpeétacle for ad- 
miration, ‘The paffage is too fine not to be inferted 
here at large, | 


r ; / 

Templa Pudicitiæ quid opus ftatuiffé puellis, 
Si cuivis nuptæ quidlibet effe licet ? 

Que manus obfcœnas depinxit prima tabellas, 
Et pofuit caftà turpia vifa domo; : 

l'a puellarum ingenuos corrupit ocellos, 
Nequitiæque fuze noluit effe rudes. — 

Ah!>gemat in terris, ifta qui protulit arte 
Jurgia fub tacita condita Iætitia, 

Non iftis olim, variabant tecta figuris : 
“Tum paries nullo crimine pictus erat, 


Whence 
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_ Whence rife thefe fanes to virgin modefty, : 

_ Uf every wife to every thing is free ? 

Who firft obfcenity in colours drew, 

In the chafte boufe who placd it firft to view, 
Dejil’'d the barmlefs maid’s ingenuous eyes, 
And would not leave ber ignorant of vice ? 

Woe to the man! whofe vicious pencil taught 

In grateful tints to urge a guilty thought : 

Our fathers bomes ne’ er owi'd thefe noxious arts ; 
No crimes were painted on their walls or hearts. 


. We haye feen a city, that had the choice of two 
ftatues of Venus, both done by Praxiteles, that is 
faying every thing, the one covered, and the other 
naked, prefer the former, though much the lefs 
gfteemed, becaufe more conformable to modefty 
and chaftity. Can any thing be added to fuch an 
example? What a reproach were it to us, if we 
were afhamed to follow it! 


CHAP, 


em 
“ 


CHAPTER VIL 
OF MUSIC 


HE Music of the antients was a fcience of 
far greater extent than is generally imagined. 
Befides the compofition of mufical airs, and the. 


execution of thofe airs with voices.and inftruments, 


to which ours.is confined, the antient’ mufic in-. 


cluded the art of poetry, which taught the rules 
for making verfes of all kinds, as well-as to fet 


tation, dancing or gefture, which taught the ftep 
and attitude, either of the dance properly fo called, 


or the ufual manner of walking, and the gefture. 


proper to be ufed in declaiming, contained alfo the 


art of compofing and writing notes to the fimple 
declamation; to direct as well the tone of the voice - 


by thofe notes, as the degree and motions of gef- 
ture; an art very much in ufe with the anti- 
ents, but abfolutely unknown to us. All thefe dif. 
ferent parts, which have actually a natural relation 
to each other, compofed originally one and the 


thofe fuiceptible of them to notes; the art of Sa/- à 


Jame art, exercifed by-the fame artifts; though. 


they divided in procefs of time, efpecially poetry, 
which became an order by itfelf. 


I fhall briefly treat all thefe parts, except that. 
which relates to verfification, which will have its 


place ellewhere; : and fhall begin with mufic pro- 
perly fo called, and fuch as it is known amongft us, 
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Of mufic properly fo called. 


ff USIC isan art, which teaches the proper- 
ties of founds capable of producing melody 
and harmony, 


SE CT. ol 
Origin and wonderful effels of. mufic. 


OME authors pretend, that the birds learnt 

men to fing, in fuggefting by their various 
‘notes and warbling, how capable the different mo- 
dulations and tones of the voice are of pleafing the 
ear: But man had a more excellent matter, to whom 
alone he ought to direct his gratitude. 

The invention of mufic, and of the inftruments 
in which a principal part of it confifts, is a prefent 
from God, as well as the invention of the other 
arts. It adds to the fimple gift of fpeech, which 
of itfelf is fo highly valuable, fomething more 
lively, more animated, and more proper to give 
utterance to the fentiments of the foul. When it 
is penetrated and fired with fome object that ftrong- 
ly poffefits it, the ufual language does not. fuffice 
for its tranfports. It fprings forth in a manner out 
of itfelf, it abandons itfelf to the emotions that 
agitate it, it invigorates and redoubles the tone of 
the voice, and repeats its words at different paules ; 
and not contented with atl thefe efforts, calls in in- 
ftruments to its aid, which feem to give it eafe, by 


Jending founds a variety, extent, and continuation, 


which the human voice could not have. 


This 
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This gave birth to mufic, made it fo affecting | 


~ and eftimable, and fhews at the fame time, that 


properly fpeaking, its right ufe is in religion folely, 
to which alone it belongs, to impart to the foul 
the lively fentiments which tranfport and ravifh it, 
which exalt its gratitude and love, which are fuited 
to its admiration and extacies, and whith make it. 
experience that it is happy, in applauding, to ufe 
the expreffion, its joy and happinefs, as David did 
in all his divine fongs, that he employs folely in 
adoring, praifing, giving thanks, and finging the 
greatnefs of God, and proclaiming the wonders of 
his power. . | Vg 

Such was the firft ufe men made of mufic, fim- 
ple, natural, and witheut art or refinement in thofe 
times of innocence, and in the infancy of the 


world’, and without doubt thé family of Seth, 


with whom the true worfhip was depofited, preferved. 
it in all its purity. But fecular perfons, more in- 
flaved to fenfe and paffion, and more intent upon 
foftening the pains of this life, upon rendering 
their exile agreeable, and alleviating their diftrefles, 
abandoned themfelves more readily to the charms 
of mufic, and were more induftrious to improve 
it, to reduce it into an art, to eftablifh their ob: 
fervations upon certain rules, and to fupport; 
ftrengthen, and diverfify it by the help of inftru- 
ments. ae 7 
The Scripture accordingly places this kind of 
mufic in the family of Cain, which was that of the 
outcafts, and makes Jubal, one of the defcendants 
of that chief of the unrighteous, the author of it, 
And we fee in effect, that mufic is generally de: 
voted to the objects of the paffions. It ferves to 
adorn, augment, and render them more affecting $ 
to make them penetrate the very foul by additional 
charms; to. render it the captive of the fenfes; to 
make it dwell wholly in the-ears; to infpire it with 
a new 


OB M'ULS LC 
a new propenfity to feck its confolation from with- 
Out; and to impart to it a new averfion for ufetut 
reflections and attention to truth. The abufe of 
mufic, almoft as antient as its invention, has oc- 
¢afioned Jubal to have more imitators than Da- 
vid. But this ought not to caft any reproach upon 


23 


mufic itfelf. For, as Plutarch obferves upon this Plut. de 
fubject, few or no perfons of reafon will impute to ngs 
the fciences themfelves the abufe-fome people make P* 74% 


of them : which is folely to be afcribed to the dif. - 


pofition to vice of thofe who profane them. 

_ This exercife has in all times been the delight of 
all nations, of the moft barbarous, at well as of 
thofe who valued themfelves moft upon their civi- 
lity. And it muft be confefled, that the * Author 
of nature has implanted in man a tafte and fecret 
tendency for fone and, harmony, which ferve to 
nourifh his joy in times of profperity, ‘to difpel his 
anguifh in affliction, and to comfort’him in fap- 
porting the pains and fatigués of his labours, There 
is no artificer that has not recourfe to this innocent 
invention ; and the flichteft air makes him almoft 
forget all his fatigues. The harmonious cadence 
with which the workmen ftrike the glowing maf 
upon the'anvil, feems to leffen the weight of their 
heavy hammers. ‘The very rowers experience a 
kind of relief in the fort of concert formed by the 
harmonious and uniform motion of their ‘oars. 
+ The antients fuccefsfully employed mufical in- 
ftruments, as is fill the cuftom, to excite martial 
ardor in the hearts of ‘the foldiery ; and Quintilian 


* Atque eam (muficam) natura ipfa videtur ad tolerandos faci- 
lus labores velut muneri nobis dediffe. Si quidem & remiges cân- 
tus hortatur : nec folum in’ iis operibus in quibus plurimum cona= 
tus preeunte aliqua jucunda voce con{pirat, fed etiam fingulorum 
fatigatio quamlibet fe rudi modulatione folatur. Qarntil |. a. Corot 

ft Duces maximos & fidibus & tibiis ceciniffe traditum, & ex. 
ereitus Lacedemoniorum muficis accenfos modis. Quid autem aliud 
in noftris Legionibus cornua ac tubve faciuat? quorum concentus, 
qtianto eit vehementior, tanto Romana in beliis gloria cæteris 
Praitat. Quyintil. ls 5. c. 10. 


partly 
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partly afcribes the reputation of the Roman troops 


to the impreffions made by the warlike founds of" 


fifes and trumpets upon the legions. 


I have faid, that mufic was in ufe amongft all 
nations: but it was the Greeks who placed it ins 


honour, and by the value they fet upon it, raïfed 


it to a very high degree of perfection. * It was a 


= 


merit with their greateft men to excel in it, and 


a kind of fhame to be obliged to confefs their ig- 


norance in it. No hero ever made Greece more il- — 
luftrious than Epaminondas: his dancing grace 
fully, and touching mufical inftruments with fkill, 
were reckoned amongft his fine qualities. Some” 


years before his time, the refufal of Themiftocles, 
at a feaft, to play an air upon the lyre, was made 


a reproach, and. was a kind of difhonour to him. 


To be ignorant of mufic pañled in thofe times for” 


a great defect of education. 


# 


= 


It is in effect of this that the moft celebrated — 
philofophers, who have left us treatifes upon poli- 


cy, as Plato and Ariftotle, particularly recommend 


ed the teaching of mufic to young perfons.- Amongft 
the Greeks it was an effential part of education 


Befides which, it has a neceffary conneétion with. 


» 


that part of Grammar called Profody, which treats… 
upon the length or fhortnefs of fyllables in pro= 
nunciation, upon the meafure of vertes, their rhyme 


and cadence, (or paufes ;) and principally upon the 


manner of accenting words: the antients were af. 


D 


fured that it might conduce very much to form 


the manners of youth, by introducing a kind of 
harmony into them, which might incline them 


. L i 
* Summam eruditionem Greci fitam cenfebant in nervorum vos 


cumque cantibus. Igitur Epaminondas princeps, meo judicio, Græ- 
ciæ, fidibus præclarè ceciniffe dicitur : Themiftocleique, ‘aliquot 
ante annis, cum in epulis recusäfet lyram, habitus eft indoétior. 
Ergo in Grecia mufici floruerunt, diicebantque id omnes}; nec, qui 
nefciebat, fatis excultus doftrina putabatur. Cic. Tufe. 1. n. 4. 

In ejus Epimanondæ virtutibus commemorabatur, fal:âfle eum 
commode, fcienterque nbiis cantafle. Corn. Nep. in præfat. gs. 


OS 
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to whatfoever was laudable and polite; nothing 
“being of greater ufe, according to Plutarch, than Piut: dé 
mufic to excite perfons at alk:times to. virtuous on 
actions; and efpecially to confront. the dangers of?" ***" 
War. : 18,210) pis dns gniyaiq 
20 Müfic was fat from being much: efteemed in thé tn præfats 
happy times of) ithe: republic. It pafied in thofe 
days for a thing of little confequence, as Cornelius | 
Nepos tells us; where he obferves; upon the diffe- .- +> 
tent tafte of nations, in regard:to feveral things: 
Salluft’s reproach:of a Roman lady;! that fhe: knew In bell. 
Detter how :to fing» and dance,.than was confiftent C2tilin 
with the character of a womam of honour and pro- 
bity 3. /altare <9 pfallere elegantius quam necelfe eft pro= 
Pers) Jutheiently fhews what the Romans thought-of 
mufic., ÀSito dancing; they had a frange idea-of 
it;/dand would fay, that; to practife it,. one fhould 
either, be drunk»cor mad:: Nemo faltat fere fobriuss cie. in 
if forte infanit. Such was the Roman feverityry ort. pro 
till their comméree with the Greeks; and ftill:mare, 5, “he 
theirriches and opuleñce made them-give: into the 
eeffes, with. wlich1ithé Grecks cannot fo muchas 
besreprodched. (low ii axe allan ogtardytss 
oo fhe antients attributed wonderful effects :toimus 
fic; either to excite or fupprefs the paffions; orto 
foften,the: manners, and -humanizewations naturally 


fvaperand barbardus,s: yloulAds ei rid joe Us 
> Rythagoras; * feeing a’ young ftranger, who was 
heated, with the fumes) of wine, and at the fame 
Minie animated by the found of ayfute,: played -on 
inthe Phrygian meafure, upon:the point of com: 
Mitting violence in, a. chafte ‘family, reftored the 
young man’s’ tranquillity, and :réafon, by ordering 
the female. minftrel to change the. meafure, and» to 
play‘in.more folemn and ferious numbers, accord 
ing to the cadence called after the foot Spondee. 


; ’ : : € ; i : , 
“ * Pythagoram accepimus, ¢oncitatos ad yim pudicæ domui affe- 
rendam juvenes, juffa mutare in fpondæurmñ modos tibicina; compo- 
duiffe. Quintil, h ti Cs 10, 


Servo. I. R | Galen 
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Galen relates fomething exactly of the fame nay 
ture, of a mufician of Miletus, named Damon. 
He tells us of fome young people, that a female! 
performer upon the flute had made frantic, by. 
playing in the Phrygian meafure, and whom 
fhe brought to their fenfes again, by the advice of 
this Damon, in changing the mufic from the Phry-. 
gian to the Doric meafure. | 

Dion Chryfoftome, and fome others, inform us, 
that the mufician Timotheus, playing one day 
upon the flute before Alexander the Great, in the 
meafure called ”ogr@-, which is of the martial kind, 
that prince immediately ran to his arms. Plutarch 
fays almoft the fame thing of Antigenides the flu- 
tenift, whovat a banquet fired that prince in fuch 


‘a manner, that, rifing from the table like one out 
: oD 


Polyb: 1. 4. 


p- 289, 
291. 


of his fenfes, he catched up his arms, and clafhing 
them to:the found of the flute, was almoft ready to 
charge the guetts. | 

Amongit the wonderful effeéts of mufic, nothing 


‘more affecting perhaps, nor better attefted, can be 


inftanced, than what regards the Arcadians.. Po: 
lybius, a wife, exact hiftorian, well worthy of en- 
tire belief, is my authority. I fhall only abridge 
his narrations and reflections. | 

Theftudy of mufic, fays he, has its utility with 
all men, but is abfolutely neceffary to the Arcadi- 


‘ans. This people, in eftablifhing their republic, 


though otherwife very auftere in their manner of 


life, had fo. high an opinion of mufic, that they 


not: only taught that art to their children, but 
obliged young people to apply to it till the age of 
thirty. Is is not fhameful amongft them to profefs 
themfelves ignorant of other arts: but it is highly 
difhonourable not to have learnt to fing, and not 
to be able to give proofs of it on occafion. A 
Now, fays Polybius, their firft legiflators feem 
tome, in making fuch inftitutions, not to have 
defigned to introduce luxury and effeminacy, “ 
ony 
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Only to foften the ferocity of the Arcadians, andto 
divert, by the practice of mufic, their gloomy and 

_ imelancholy difpofition, undoubtedly occafioned by 

_ the coldnefs of the air, which the Arcadians breathe 
almoft throughout their whole country. 

But the Cynethians having neglected this aid; 

_ Of which they had the moft need, as they inha- 

_ bited the rudeft and moft favage part of Arcadia, 
both as to the air and climate, at length becamé 
fo fierce and barbarous, that there was no city in 
Greece wherein fo great and fo frequent crimes 
were committed, as in that of Cynethia. 

Polybius concludes this account, with obferving, 
that he had infifted the more upon it for two rea- 
fons. ‘The firft, to prevent any of the Arcadian 
ftates, out of the falfe prejudice that the ftudy of 
‘mufic is only a fuperfluous amufement amongft 
them; from neglecting that part of their difcipline. 

… The fecond, to induce the Cynethians to give mu- 
fic the preference to all other fciences, if ever God 
{the expreffion is remarkable) if ever God fhould 
infpire them to apply themfelves to arts that hu- 
Manize a people. For that was the fole means to 
correct their natural ferocity. 

I do not know whether it be poffible to find any 
thing in antiquity which equals the praife Polybius 
here gives mufici and every one knows what kind 
of perfonage Polybius was. Let us add here what 
the two great lights of the añtient philofophy, Plato 
and Ariftotle, fay of it, who frequently recommend 
the ftudy of it, and very much extol its advan- 
‘tages. Can a more autheritic and favourable tefti- 
mony be defired? But that the authority of thefe 

great men may not impofe upon us, I ought here 
to mention what kind of mufic they would be un- 
derftood to mean. Quintilian, who had the fame Quinéit, 
thoughts upon this head, will explain their opis}. t. ¢ 16: 
nion: it is in a chapter, whére he had given mus 
fic the higheft praife. ‘ Though the examples I 

| - R 3 ‘ have 
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. have cited, fays he, fufficiently fhew what fpe- 
cies of mufic I approve, I think myfelf, how- 
ever, obliged to declare here, that it is not the 
 fame with which the theatres in thefe days re- 
‘€ found, that by its wanton and effeminate airs, 
«« has not a little contributed to extinguifh and 
-“ fupprefs in us whatever remained of our antient 
“© manly virtue:” Æpertius profitendum puto, non 
“banc a me precipi, que nunc in Jcenis effeminata, EN 
impudicis modis fragia, non ex parte minima, fi quid in 
“nobis. virilis roboris manebat,. excidit...‘* When I 
<< recommend mufic therefore, itis that of which 
‘ men filled with honour and valour made ufe, in. 
‘ finging the praifes of others like themfelves. It 
‘* js.as,far from my, intent to mean here thofe dan- 
-<* gerous inftruments, whofe languifhing founds 
#° convey foftnefs. and impurity into the foul, and 
~“& which ought to be held in horror by all perfons 
“of fenfe, and, virtue. . 1 underftand that agree- 
“¢-able art of affecting the foul by the powers of 
“5, harmony, in order either to excite or affuage the 
<< pafors, according to occafion and reafon.” : 
{c is.this. fort of mufic that was in fo. much ef- 
teem with the greateft philofophers and wifeft le- 
giflators amongft the Greeks, becaufe it civilizes 
favage minds, , foftens the roughnefs and ferocity of 
difpofitions, renders people more capable of difci- 
pline, makes fociety more grateful and joyous, and 
gives horror for all the vices which incline men ton 
inhumanity, cruelty. and violence. ini 
At is not without its, advantages to the body, w 
and conduces to the cure of certain diftempers. 
What>is. related of the wonderful effects of mu- 
fic, upon fuch as have been bit. by the Tarantula, 
-would appear incredible, if not fupported by au- 
thorities, to which we cannot, with reafon, refufe 
‘our.belief, .: + NE. 
Memoirs f The Tarantula is a large fpider with eight eyes, 
Gi Sia and as many legs. It is not only to be found about 
An. 1702. | | À} is ‘Tarento, Le 
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Tarento, or in Puglia; but in feveral other parts 
‘of Italy, and in the ifland of Corfica. 

Soon after a man is bit by a Tarantula, the part 
affected feels a very fevere pain, fucceeded in a few 
hours by a numbnefs. » He is next feized with a 
profound melancholy, can fcarce refpire ; his pulfe 
grows faint, his fight is interrupted and fufpended, 
till at laft he lofes all fenfe and motion, and dies, 
unlefs affifted in time. Phyficians ufe feveral re- 
medies for the cure of this illnefs, which would be 
ufelefs, if mufic did not come in:to their aid. 
ve When the perfon bit is without fenfe and motion, 
a performer upon mufical inftruments tries diffe- 
rent airs; and, when he hits: upon that which. in 

. its tones and modulation fuits the patient, ‘he begihs 
to ftir à little; at firft he moves his fingers to the 
_ time, then his arms and legs, and by little and 
little his whole body; at laft he gets up and dances, 
continually increafing his aGivity and force. Some 
of thefe will dance fix hours without refting. After 
this they are put to bed, and, when it is fuppofed 
that they have fufficiently recovered their fet dance, 
they are brought out of bed by the fame tune to 
begin again. This exercife continues feveral days, 
about fix or feven at moft, till the patient finds 
himfelf tired, and incapable to dance any longer, 
which denotes his being cured. For, as long as 
the poifon operates upon him, he would dance, if 
he were fuffered, ‘without ceafing, and ‘die by ex- 
haufting his fpirits. ‘The patient, that besins to 
perceive himielf weary, recovers his underftanding 
and fenfes by deprees, and comes to himfelf, as it 
he waked out of a deep fleep, without rememberir# 
what had paft during ‘his difordér, riot ‘even his 
dancing. ‘This is a very’extraordinary cafe, but 
abfolutely true; of which I muft léave it to phy: 
ficians to explain the caule. 
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Inventors and improvers of mufic, and mufical io 


ments. 


HE profane hiftorians afcribe the difcovery 


of the firft rules of mufic to their fabulous : 


Mercury, others to Apollo, and fome to Jupiter 
himfelf. They undoubtedly intended thereby to 
infinuate, that fo ufeful an invention ought to be 
attributed only to the gods, and that it was an 
error to do any man whatfoever the honour of it. 
Plutarch’s treatife upon mufic, explained and fet. 
in a true light by the learned remarks of Mr. 
Burette, will fupply me with a great part of what 
I fhall relate of the hiftory of thofe, who are faid 
to have contributed moft the improvement of this 
art. I fhall content myfelf with fimply pointing 


Out the moft antient, who are almoft known only 
in fabulous hiftory, without confining myfelf to 


the order of time. 


AMPHION. 


= Amphion is held by fome to be the inventor of 
the * Cithara, or lyre; for thele two inftruments 
were very little different, as 1 fhall thew in the fe- 
quel,. and are-often confounded with each other by 
authors. It is conjectured, that the fable of Thebes 


later than Homer’ s time, who does not mention it, 
and would not have failed to have adorned. his 
poems with it, bad he known i it. | 

The cotemporaries of Amphion were Linus, 
Anthes, Pierius, and Philammon. The laft was) 


ae | foal call this inftrument fo, as often at I fhall bave Piss on 10 


{peak of it; 3 becaufe our Guitar or Lute, «hich deri: wes its nate Jromy 


rt, 75 a quite different kind of infirument, 
4 RE A father | 
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being built by the found of Amphion’s lyre, is. 
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father of the famous Thamyris, the fineft voice. 


of his time, and the rival of the mufes themfelyes, 

who having been abandoned to the vengeance of 
thofe goddefies, loft his fight, voice, underftand- 
ing, and even the ufe of his lyre. 


ORPHEUS. 


The reputation of Orpheus flourifhed from the 
expedition of the Argonauts, of which number he 
was; that is to fay, before the Trojan war. Linus 
was his mafter in mufic, as he was alfo of Hercules, 

Orpheus’s hiftory is known by all the world. 


HyaAGNISE. 


* Hyagnis is faid to have been the firft player upon 
the flute. He was the father of Marfyas, to whom 
the invention of the flute is afcribed. The latter 
ventured to challenge Apollo, who only came off 
victor in this difpute, by joining his voice with 
ne found of his lyre. The vanquifhed was flead 
alive. 


OLYMPIUS, 


_ There were two of this name, both famous 
players upon the flute. The moft antient, who 
was by birth a Myfian, lived before the Trojan 
war. He was the difciple of Marfyas, and excelled 
in the art of playing npon ftring-inftruments. © 

_ The fecond Olympius was a Phrygian, and 
flourifhed in the time of Midas. pb 


DEMODOCUS, PHEMIUS. — 


_ Homer praifes thefe two muficians in feveral 
parts of the Odyfity. Demodocus had compofed 
two poems: the one upon the taking of Troy, the 
other upon the nuptials of Venus and “Vulcan. 

| R 4 Homer, 
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Homer makes them both fing, inthe: palace of Alci- 
nous king) of the Pheacians, in the prefence: of. 
Ulyfes. He fpeaks of Phemius as of a finger ins : 
fpired by the gods themfelves. : It is he who, by” 
the finging of his poetry fet to mufic, and .accom=" 
panied with the founds of his lyre, inlivens the. 
banquets, in. which, the .fuitors of Penelope pafs 
whoie days. | 

The author of the life of Homer afcribed to 
Herodotus atirms, that Phemius fettled at Smyrna 5 
that he taught youth grammar and mufic, and mar“ * 


ried Critheis there, whofe illegitimate fon Homer 


was. -He tells us, Homer.was born before this 
marriage, and was éducated with great care by his © 
father-in-law, after he had adopted him. . 


ei gas pi 


Authors do not agree with each other concerning 
Terpander’s country, nor the time in which» he 
lived. Eufebius places it in the 33d olympiad. 
This epocha ought to be of) later date, if it»be — 
true, that this poet and mufician was the firftwho | 
obtained the prize in the Carnian games, which * 
were not inftituted at Lacedæmon “till the 36th 

olympiad, , 

Befides, this vitory, which did great honour to. 
Terpander’s ability in mufical poetry, he fignalized — 
himfelf by this art upon feveral other very impor: É 
tant. occafions. Much is faid of the fedition, : 
which he had the addrefs to appeafe at Lacedæmon 
by his melocious fongs, accompanied with the founds 
of his Cithara. He alfo carried’ the prize four times - 
fucceffively at the Pythian games. 
_ It appears that, the eldér Olÿmpius and Terpan- 
der having found the | yre in their youth only with 
four ftrings, they ufed it as it was, and diftinguifh- 
ed themfelves by their admirable execution upon it,” 
In procels of time, to improve that inftrument, 

he 


| they both. ride additionsl 10 it, efsectally Terpans dite 
| der, .who;made its Atrings amount-to feven. Met 
| = Thisialteration very much. difpleafed. the Lace- 
dæmonians, amon eft whomit wasexprefsly forbidden 
| to change or innovate any thing in the antient mu- 
| fic. ‘Plutarch tells us, that Terpander had a fine © 
laid. on him -by-the-Ephori, for having added'a 
fingle ftring to the ufual number of the lyre; ; and 
had his own hung up by a nail for an example. 
From whence it appears; that the lyre of thofe 
times was. already ftrung with fix chords. ; 
| From what Plutarch “fays, it appears, that Ter- 
pander at firft compofed lyric poems in a certain 
meafure, proper to ‘be fung, and accompanied with 
the Cithara. He afterwards fet thefe poems to fuch 
mufic, as might beft fuit the Cithara, which at 
that time repeated exactly the fame founds as were : 
fung by the mufician. In fine, Terpander put the 
notes of this mufic over the verfes of the fongs 
compofed by him, and fometimes did the fame 
upon Homer’s poems: after which he was able to 
| perform them himfelf, or caufe others to do fo, in 
| the public games. 
ari Prizes of poetry and muf ic, which were feldom 
or ever feparate, were propofed in the four great 
games of Greece, efpecially in the Pythian, of 
Which they made the greatelt and moft confiderable 
part. . The fame thing was alfo praétifed in feveral 
other cities of the fame country, where. the like 
ames were celebrated with great folemaitys and a 
vait concourfe of foeGtators, | 


‘ 


PHRYNIS. 


Dons was of Mitylene, the ca pital of the 
ifland of Lefbos. He was the fcholar of Arittecli- 
tus for the harp, and could not fall into better 
hands, that mafter being one of Terpander’s de- 
fcendants, He is faid to have been the firft who 
begga obtained 


4 obtained the prize of this inftrument in the games 
of the Panathenea, celebrated at Athens the fourth 
year of the 80th olympiad. He had not the fame — 
fuccefs, when he difputed thar prize with the mu- — 
fician Timotheus. à 

Phrynis may be confidered as the author of the 
the firft alterations made in the antient mufic, with — 
regard to the Cithara.. Thefe changes confifted, 
in the firft place, in the addition of two new ftrings. 
to the feven, which compofed that inftrument be- 
fore him; in the fecond place, in the compafs and 
modulation, which had no longer the noble and 
manly fimplicity of the antient mufic. Ariftophanes 
reproaches him with it in his comedy of the Clouds, 
wherein Juftice fpeaks in thefe terms of the antient 
education of youth. They went together to the houfe 
of the player upon the Cithara——ubere they learned 
ibe hymn of the dreadful Pallas, or fome other fong, 
which they Jung according to the harmony delivered 
down to them from their anceftors. If any of them 
ventured to fing in a buffoon manner, or to introduce 
inflections of voice, like thofe which prevail in thefe 

days in the airs of Phrynis, be was punifbed feverely. — 

Phrynis having prefented himfelf in fome public 
games at Lacedæmon, with his Cithara of nine 
itrings, Ecprepes, one of the Ephori, would have 
two of them cutaway, and fuffered him only to chufe 
whether they fhould be the two higheft or the two 
loweft. ‘Timotheus, fome fhort time after, being 
prefent upon the fame occafion atthe Carnian games, 
the Ephori acted in the fame manner with regard 
to him. 


TIMOTHEUS, 


Timotheus, one of the moft celebrated mufician 
poets, was born at Miletus, an Ionian city of 
Caria, in the third year of the 93d olympiad. He 
furifhed at the fame time with Euripides and 

Puis 
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Philip of Macedon, and excelled in lyric and 
‘dithyrambic poetry... =: 

He applied himfelf particularly to mufic, and 
playing on the-Cithara, His firft endeavours were 
not fuccefsful, and he was hiffed by the whole 
people. So bad à reception might have difcouraged 
him for ever ; and he actually intended to have en- 
tirely renounced an art, for which he did not feem 
intended by nature. Euripides undeceived him in 
that miftake, and gave him new courage, by making 
him hope extraordinary fuccefs for the future. 
Plutarch, in relating this fact, to which he adds 
the examples of Cimon, Themiftocles, and De- 
mofthenes, who were reaffured by counfels of alike 
nature, obferves with reafon, that it is doing the 
public great fervice, to encourage young perfons in 
this manner, who have a fund of genius and fine 
talents ; and to prevent their being difgufted in 
effect of fome faults, they may commit in an age 
fubject to error, or of fome bad fucceffes, which 
they may at firit experience in the exercife of their 
profeffion. , | 
_ Euripides was not deceived in his views and ex- 
pectation. Timotheus became the moft excellent 

Yerformer upon the Cithara of his times. He greatly 
improved this inftrument, according to Paufanias, 
by adding four ftrings to it, or, as Suidas tells us, 
only two, the tenth and eleventh to the ninth, of 
which the Cithara was compofed before him. 
Authors differ extremely upon this point, and often 
even contradict themfelves about it. 

This innovation in mufic had not the genera 
approbation. The Lacedæmonians condemned it 
by a public decree, which Bæotius has preferved. 
It is wrote in the dialect of the county, in which 
the prevalent confonant é¢ renders the pronunciation 
| very rough 5 Eats és Tipeodeoe 6 MiAñoioe macayvounroe & Tay 


ait egay TOM, &c. and contains in fubitance : That 


Timotheus of Miletus having come to their city, 


had 
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| had exprefied little regard for the antient mufic and _ 
lyre; that he had multiplied the founds of then 
former, and the ftrings of the latter; that, to the” 
antient, fimple, and uniform manner of finging, _ 
he had fubftituted one more complex, wherein he” 
had introduced the chromatic kind; that, in his 
poem upon the delivery of Semele, he had not ob?" 
ierved a fuitable decency: that to obviate the effects 
of fuch innovations, which could not but be attend- | 
ed with confequences pernicious to good manners, — 
the kings and the Ephori had publicly reprimanded _ 
Limotheus, and had decreed, that his lyre fhould — 
be reduced to feven ftrings as of old, and that all ÿ 
thofe of a modern invention fhould be’ retrenched,. 
&c. This fact is related by Athenæus, with this 
circumiftance, that when the executioner was upon 
the point of cutting away the new ftrings conform-" 
able to the decree, Timotheus having percéived in 
the fame place a fmall ftatue of Apollo, with ag 
many ftrings upon the lyre as there were upon his, - 
he fhewed it to the judges, and was difmiffed ac. 
quitted. | | CES 
His reputation drew afte 


| 


r kim a great number of 
difciples. Ic is faid, that he took twice the fum of _ 
thofe, who came to learn to play upon the flute, 
(or the:Cithara) if they had'been taught before by © 
another mafter. His reafon was, ‘that when an 
excellent mufician fucceeded fuch as ‘were indiffe- 
rent, he had double the. pains with the fcholar 2" 
that of making him forget what he had learnt be: 
fore, the far greater difficulty ; and to inftruét him 
anew. 0 
AR CHILOCHUS, 
Acrchilochus rendered himfelf equally famous for. 
pocty.and mufic. [ fhall fpeak of him in the fe: 
quel under the title of à poet. In this place I con? 
Ader him only as a mufician ; and of all that Plu 
A tarch 


/ 
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tarch fays of him upon that head, I. fhall only re- 
peat the paflage, wherein he afcribes to him he 
mufical execution of lambic verfes; of which fome are 
only [poken whilft the infiruments play, and others: are 
Jung. 


4 This.paflage, fays Mr. Burette, fhews us,) chap in 


Tambic poetry there were. vertes merely | declama- 
tory, which were only repeated or fpoken 5 and that 
there were others which, were fung.… But what this 
fame paflage perhaps includes, that is not fo well 
known, is; that thefe dic/amatory Jambics. were ac- 
companied with the found of the Cithara,:and other 
inftruments of the. ftring kind. It remains. to 
LE in what. manner this accompanying verfes 
fpoken was performed... According:to: all appeat- 
apce,t he player upon the Cithara did not only give 
€ poct.or actor the general tone of: his utterance, 
and fupport him in it ‘by the monotony of his play- 
ing, but, as the tone of the fpeaker or declaimer 
varied according. to the. different accents, which 
modified the pronunciation of each word, in order 
to make this kind of declamation the more difüinét ; 
it was neceflary.that.the inftrument of mufic fhould 
make all thefe modifications more.fenfible, and ex- 
actly. mark.,the number or,cadence of the-poetry, 
which. ferved it as à guide; and which,!.in effect of 
being fo, accompani ied, though. not fung, became 
the more jh aR and affecting. Inp regard: to 
the poetry Jung, the inftrument that. accompanied 
it, conformed. its notès.férvilely to it, and -exprefied 
no other, founds, but chofe of the poct-mufician’s 
voice. 


: it +: À RU SIT O XI EN US: 


. Atiftoxenus was. born. .at Tarentum,.a city “of 
Italy. He was the.fon. of the.mufician Mnefiasy 
He applied himfelf equally to mufic and philofo- 
phy. He was Grf the difciple of -his father, then 
kis | gt 


2483 


Heraclid. 


of Xenophilus the Pythagorean, and laftly of Ari: 
ftotle, under whom he had Theophraftus for the 
companion of his ftudies. Ariftoxenus lived theres 
fore in the time of Alexander the Great; and his 
firft fucceffors. as, 

Of four hundred and fifty-two volumes which 
Suidas tells us he compofed, only his three books 
of the Elements of Harmony now remain, which is 
the moft antient treatife of mufic come down to 
us. 

He warmly attacked Pythagoras’s fyftem of mu- 
fic. That philofopher, with the view of eftablifh: 
ing an unalterable certitude and conftancy in thé 
arts and fciences in general, and in mufic in par- 
ticular, endeavoured to withdraw its precepts fron? 
the fallacious evidence and report of the fenfes, to 
fubjeét them folely to the determinations of reafon: 
Conformably to this defign, he was for having thé 
harmonic powers or mufical confonance, inftead 
of being fubjected to the judgment of the ear, 
which he looked upon as an arbitrary meafure of 
little certainty, to be regulated folely by the pro- 
portions of numbers that are always the fame. 
Ariftoxenes maintains, that to mathematical rules, 
and the ratio of proportions, it was neceflary ta 
add the judgment of the ear, to which it princi- 
pally belonged, to determine in what concerned 
mufic. He attacked the fyftem of Pythagoras in 
many other points. 4 

Sotericus, one of the fpeakers, introduced by 
Plutarch in his treatife upon mufic, is convinced, 
that fenfation and reafon ought to concur in thé 
judgment paft upon the different parts of mufc; 
fo that the former do not prejudice the latter by 
too much vivacity, nor be wanting to it upon oc- 
cafion, through too much weaknefs; Now the, 
fenfe in the prefent queftion, that is, the hearing, 
neceffarily receives three impreffions at once: that 
of the /cund, that of the Ze or meafure, and “4 

© 
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of the etter; the progreffion of which conveys the 
modulation, the* rhyme, and the words. And as 
there can be no adequate perception of thefe three 
things feparately, and each cannot be followed 
alone, -it feems that only the foul or reafon has a 
right to judge of what this progreffion or continu- 
ity ne found, rhyme, and words, may have of good 
or bad. | | 


SO EE MR 4 


The antient mufic was fimple, grave, and mantlye 
i When and how corrupted. 


_A S amongft the antients, mufic, by its origin 

and natural deftination, was confecrated to 
the fervice of the gods, and the regulation of the 
manners, they gave the preference to that, which 
was moft diftinguifhed by its gravity and fimpli- 
City. Each of thefe prevailed long, both in regard 
to vocal and inftrumental mufic. Olympius, Ter- 
pander, and their difciples, at firft ufed few ftrings 
on the lyre, and little variety in finging. Not- 
withftanding which, fays Plutarch, all fimple, as 
the airs of thofe two muficians were, which were 


confined to three or four ftrings, they were the. 


admiration of all good judges. 

. The Cithara, very fimple at firft under Terpan- 
der, retained this advantage fome time. ‘It was not 
“permitted to compofe airs for this inftrument, nor 
to change manner of playing upon it, either as te 
the harmony, or the cadence; and great care was 
taken to preferve in the antient airs, their peculiar 
‘tone or character: hence they were called Nomes, 
as being intended for laws and models. 


_* Rhyme, 209.0. The time or meafure. It may alfo Signify @ 
. bar in mufic* ' 


The 
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gards vocal and inftrumental mufic, to avoid: 
mingling a fpecies entirely facred and devoted to 
religion, with one wholly profane and abandoned. 
to idolatry, and all the exceffes confequential upon it, 
We may prefume that thele fingers, to whom the 
holy Scripture feems to afcribe a kind of infpiration 
andthe gift of * prophecy, not to compofe pro- 
phetic pfalms, but to fing them in a lively and 
ardent manner,- full of zeal and ‘rapture, had car-. 
ried the {cience of finging to as great a perfeétion | 
as was poffible. “It was, no doubt, a grand, noble, 
and fublime kind of mufic, wherein every thing 
was proportioned to the majefty of its Siieet, the 
Godhead, who, ‘we may add, was its author: for 
he had: vouchfafed to form his minifters and fingers 
himfelf, and to inftruét them in the manner it 
pleafed him, to‘have his praifes celebrated. 
Nothing is fo admirable as the order itfelf, which 
God had inftituted amongft the Levites for the exers 
cife of this-aucuft function, They were four 
thoufand in numbe +r, divided into different bodies, 
of which each had its chief; and the kind, as well 
as times, ftated for the difcharge of thei Yet pective 
duties. Two + hundred fourfcore and eight were 
appointed to teach the reft to fing and play upon 
initruments. We fée an example of this wonders 
ful-order in David’s diftribution of the parts of the 
facred mufic, when he folemnized the ca: tying of 
the ark’ from’ the -houte of Obed-Edom into the 
citadel of Sion. The whole troop of muficians 
were divided into three chorus’s. The firlt had 


*. And Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, was for fong (or Pro- 
PHECY:) be anf udted about the foug, becaafe he was shiijul, 
Chron. xv. 22. 

Bavid and the captains of the hoft feparated ta the fervice of the 
fous uf Ajoph, and of Heman, and of JFeduthun, awho fhould PROPHESY 

quith harps, with pfatteries, and rwith cymbéls, and, the number af 
auorkmen a-cording to their ferwice was: 1 Chron. xxv. 7. 

¢—. With their brethren that wore infirr Bed in the fongs. of the 

Lord, even ell that were cunning, two hundred Jourjcore and eight, 
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hollow inftruments of brafs, that refounded ex- 


*ceedingly, unlike our kettle-drum, only in not 


being covered with fkins, and having their hollow 
part laid over with double bars, which they ftruck 
on different parts of them. Thefe founds fuited 
very well the facerdotal trumpets that preceded 
them, and were very proper, by their lively, ftrong, 
and broken iterations, to awake the attention of 
the fpectators. The fecond troop of facred fingers 


played in the treble, or higher, key, on a different 
‘inftrument. The third chorus confifted of bafes, 


that ferved to exalt-and fuftain thefe trebles, with 
which ‘they always played in concert (perbaps in 
unifons) becaufe directed by the fame matter of the 
fingers. : 

It is eafy to conceive, that the Levites, fo nu- 


merous as they were, deftined from father to fon | 
to this fole exercife, taught by the moft fkilful ’ 


mafters, and formed by long and continual habit, 


muft have attained great excellency, and at length — 


become confummiate in all the beauties and deli- 


cacies Of an art, in which they paffed their whole | 


lives. | 

This was the true intent of mufic. The moft 
noble ufe, that men can make of it,’ is‘ to employ 
it in rendering the continual homage of praife and 


adoration to the fupreme majefty of God, who has — 
_ created, and governs, the univerfe, and referves fo 
facred an office for his faithful children. Hymnus 


omnibus fanéiis gus. 
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trical fhéws, and the worfhip of certain divinities, 
of Bacchus amongft the reft, in procefs of time,’ 
very much fet afide thefe wife regulations. They 
gave birth to dithyrambic poetry, the moft licen- . 
tious of all in its expreffion, meafure, and fenti- — 
ments. It required a mufic of the fame kind, and 
in confequence very remote from the noble fimpli- 
city of the antient. The multiplicity of ftrings,: 
and all that vicious redundance of found, and le- 
vity of ornament, were introduced to an excefs, 
and gave room for the juft complaints of all fuch — 
as excelled, and had the beft tafte in this way, 


SECT. IV. 


Different kinds and meafures of the antient mufies 


Manner of writing the notes to fongs. 


i I O fpeak of the antient mufic in general, and 
to give a flight idea of it, it is proper to ob- 
ferve, that there are three kinds of fymphonies ; the 
vocal, the inftrumental, and that compoied of both. 
The antients knew thefe three kinds of fymphonies 
or concerts, }: 

We mutt farther remark, that mufic had at firft 
only three meafures, which were a tone higher 
than one another. The graveit of the three was 
called the Deric ; the higheft the Lydian; and the 
middle the Phrygian: fo that the Lorie and Lydian 


- included between them the fpace of two tones, or 


of a tercet or third major. By dividing this fpace, 
into demi-tones, room was made for two other 


‘meafures, the Ionic and Eolean; the firft of . which 


was inferted between the Doric and Perygian, the 
fecond between the Phrygian and Lydien. Other 
meafures were fuperadded, which took their deno- 


_ minations from the five firft, prefixing the prepo- 


{ition sr. above, for thefe above; and the prepo- 
fition ‘we below, for thofe below. The Liyperdorits 
| | | the 


ie 
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the Hyperionic, &c: The Hypodoric, the ptite, | 
LR 

In fome books afk modern finging in churches, 
and at the end of fome breviaries, to thefe diffe- 
rent meafures are referred the different tones now 
‘ufed in chanting divine fervice. : The firft and fe- 
‘cond tone belong ro the Doric meafure; the th rd 
‘and fourth to the Phrygian; and the reft to the 
Lydian and Mixolydian. 

The manner of chanting in the church is in the 
_Diatonic kind, which is the deepeft, and agrees 
_ beft with divide worthip. | 

[return to the firft divifion. The vocal fym- 
phony necefiarily fuppotes feveral voices, bera ife 

one perfon cannot fing feveral parts at the fame 
time. When feveral perfons fing in concert toge- 
‘ther, it is either in unifon, which is called Himo- 
(phony yor in the oétave, and even the double octave; 
and this is termed Avtiphony. It is believed that the 
antients ufed alfo a third manner, which confifted 
in finging to a tercet or third. 

The inftrumental fymphony, amongft the anti- 
ents, had the fame differences as the vocal; that 
is to fay, feveral inftruments might play together 
qn the unifon, the oétave, and the third. 

* To have two firings of an inftrument, of the 
Mure fubftance, equally thick, and equally ftrained, 
exprefs thefe accords with each other, all that is 
néceflary is to make their lengths by» certain “pro- 

«portions of number: For inftaricey. if the two 
ftrings be equal in length, they are unifons ; if as 
Ito 2, they are octaves; if as 2to 3, they are fifthss 
as j to 4, they are ES and, 4 1025: they are 
| RE majors, &e. | 

© The atitients, as well as we, had orks inftru- 
ments upon which a fingle performer could'execute 
a kind of concert, Such’ were the double flute and 
the lÿrelio N 

The firt of thefe inftraments was acne of 
“two flutes joined in fuch a manner, that the two 

S 2 pipes 


| 
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- pipes had ufually but one mouth in common to 
both. Thefe flutes were either equal or unequal, — 
in length or in the diameter of the bore. The 
equal flutes had the fame, the unequal different, 
founds, of which one was deep, the other high. 
The fymphony, which the two equal flutes made, 
was in the unifon, when the two hands of the. 
performer ftopped the fame holes of each flute at the 
fame time; or thirds, when he ftopped different” 
holes of both flutes. The diverfity of founds, re 
fulting from the unequal flutes, could be only of 
two kinds, according to the flutes being either oc" 
taves or thirds; and in both cafes the performer 
ftopped the fame holes of each flute at the fame, 
time, and in confequence formed a concert either 
in the otaveror third, ; 

By the lyre is meant here every muficäl inftru- 
ment in general, with ftrings ftrained over a cavity 
for found. The antients had feveral inftruments of 

this kind, which differed only in their form, their fize, . 
or the number of their ftrings; and to which they 
gave different names, though they often ufed one 
for the other, : The chief of them were x: the Ci 
thara, %Sdee, from which the word Guitar is de- 
rived, though applied to a quite different, mftrus 
ment. 2. The Lyre, Avge, otherwile called xv 
and in’ Latin Téefudo, becaufe the bottom refem-— 
bled the feale of a tortoife, the figure of which. 
- animal (as itvis faid) gave the firit idea of this in- 
ftrument. 1:12. The Teiysw, or triangular inftrurnents, 
the only one that has come down to us under the 
name of the: Harp. : fi oii. ae 
:: The lyrepi as I have: faid before, varied. very 
much in the number of its ftrings. That of Olym> 
pius and Terpander had at firft but three, which 
thofe muficians knew how to diverfify with. fe 
Plut.de ‘much art, that, if we may believe Plutarch, they 
Muf very much exceeded thofe who played upon lyres Of. 
P7337" 4 greater number. | By adding a fourth {tring ie 
. ars I Dons oi, othe 
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“he other three, they made the * Tetrachord com- 
“plete; and it was. the different manner in which 
harmony was produced by thefe four ftrings, that 
“conttituted the tliree kinds of it, called the Diatonic, 
Chromatic, and Inbarmonic. The Diatonic kind ap- 
pertains to the common and ordinary mufic. In 

the Chromatic, the mufic was foftened by lowering 

the founds half a tone, which was directed by a 
‘coloured mark, from whence the Chromatic took 

its name x2, fignifying colour. What is now 
called B flat belongs to the Chromatic mufic. In | 
the Inharmonic mulic, on the contrary, the founds 

“were raifed a demi-tone, which was marked, as at 
“prefent, by a dielis. In the Diatonic mutic, the air 

‘or tune could not make its progreffions by lefs in- 
tervals than the femi-tones major. The modula- 

tion of the Chromatic mufic made ufe of the femi- 
tones minor. In the Zrharmonic mufic, the pro- 
-ereflion of the air might be made by quarter- en, in 
tones. | | Scipion, 
+ Macrobius, fpeaking of thefe three kinds, fays, c.4. 
the Inharmonic is no longer in ufe upon account 

of tits difficulty ; that the Chromatic is no longer 
efteemed, becaufe that fort of mufic is too foft and 
‘effeminate; and that the Diatonic holds the mean 
between them both. 

+ The addition of a fifth ftring produced the Pen- 
tachord. The lyre with feven ftrings, or the Hep- 
‘tachord,. was more ufed, and in greater efteem than 

all others. However, though it included the feven 

hotes of mufic, the octave was fil wanting. Si- Plin.1.7. 
monides at Jength added it, according to Pliny, Be 
with an eighth ftring. Long after him, Timo- mur pi 
‘theus the Milefian, who lived in the reign of Phi- 1141. 
lip king of Macedon, about the 108th olympiad, 


 * À paffage in Horace, differently explained by M. Dacier and father 
Sanadon, has given learned: difertations upon tbe inflrument caked. 
the Tetrachord, | 


Re: | 2 3 
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multiplied, as we have obferved, the flrings of the 
lyre to the number of eleven... This number was 
{till increafed, : | a 
The lyre, with. three or four ftrings, was not 
fufceptible of any fymphony. Upon the Pentachord, — 
two parts might be played, by thirds to each other, 
The more the number of ftrings increafed upon 
the lyre, the eafier it was to compofe airs with dif 
ferent parts upon that inftrument. The queftion — 
is to know, whether the antients improved that ad 
vantage, (LKR 
This queftion, which has been a matter of sin 
quiry for about two ages, in regard to the antient — 
mufic, and confifts in knowing whether the Greeks 
and Romans were acquainted with that kindwofidt 
called Counterpoint, or concert in different parts, 
has occafioned different writings. on both. fides, 
The plan of my work difpenfes: with my entering 
into an examination of this difficulty, which I con 
fefs befides exceeds my capacity. ‘ae 
Martian. It is not unnéceffary to Know in what manner the 
Capel de antients noted their airs. With them, the general 
nupt. Phi- . , À es 4 4 an 
Jol. fyftem of mufic was divided into. eighteen founds, 
| of which each had its particular name: |They in- 
vented characters to fignify each tone: omele, figws, 
All thefe figures were compofed of a monogram, 
formed from the firft letter of the particular name 
vof each of the eighteen founds of the general ff 
tem, Thefe figns, which »ferved both. for vocal 
and inftrumenta]l mufic, were written above the 
words upon. two lines, of which the u per. was 
for the voice, and the lower for the in ruments. 
Thefe lines were not Jarger than lines of common 
writing. We have jome Greek manufcripts,. in 
which thefe two {pecies of notes are written in the 
manner I have related.’ From them the * hymns 


a 


, \ r % Fr 
»  ™* Thefe hymns were avritten by a poct named Diony fis, little known 
à Giher rej; €éis. A rok? Se 
f 
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to Calliope, Nemefis, and Apollo, as well as the 
ftrophe of one of Pindar’s odes, were taken. Mr. 
Burette has given us all thefe fragments, with the 
antient and modern notes, in the fifth volume of 
the memoirs of the academy of Belles Lettres. 

The chara@ters, invented by the antients for wri- 
ting mufical airs, were ufed till the eleventh cen- 
tury, when Guy d’Arezzo invented the moder 
manner of writing them with notes placed on dif- 
ferent lines, fo as to mark the found by the pof- 
tion of the note. Thefe notes were at firft no more 
than points, in which there was nothing to exprels 
the time or duration. But John de Meurs, born 
at Paris, and who lived in the reign of king John, 
found out the means of giving thele points an un- 
equal value, by the different figures of crotchets, 
minims, femi-briefs, quavers, femiquavers, &c: 
which he invented, and have fince been adopted 
by ail the muficians of Europe. 


Li j ot Daag pee g | | 
Whether the modern fbould be preferred to the antient 
ee mufic, = 


FINE famous difference in regard to the an- 
‘| tients and moderns is very warm upon this 
“point; becaufe, ‘f the antient mufic was ignorant of 
the Counterpoint, or concert in different parts, that 
defect gives an indifputable right of preterence to 
the modern. Admitting this to be real, which 
may with great reafon always remain doubtful, f 
am not fure that the confequence is fo certain. 
Might not the antients, in all other refpects, have 
| carried mufic to a degree of perfection the mo- 
derns have not attained, as well as all the other 
rps? (I do not fay it is fo, I fpeak only of its poi- 
fivility,;) and, if fo, ought the difcovery of the 
Counterpoint to give the latter an abfolute preference 

es op ie ae. et arts if a t@ 
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to the former? The moft excellent painters of an- 


tiquity, as Apelles, ufed only four colours in their 
pieces. ‘This was fo far from being a reafon to Pliny 


tor diminifhing any thing of their merit and repu- 
tation, that he admired them the more for it, and 


that they had excelled all fucceeding painters. fou 


much, though the latter had employed a great va- _ 


riety-of new tints. 

But, to trace this queftion’ to the bottom, let us 
examine, whether the mufic of later times does 
actually and indifputably excel that of the antients; 
and this it is impoflible for us to decide. It is not 


ee eee 


with mufic as with fculpture. In the latter, the — 


caufe may be tried by the evidence of the perfor- 
mances to be produced on both fides. We have 
ftatues and reliefs of the antients, which we ean 


compare with our own; and we have feen Michael » 


Angelo pafs fentence in this point, and actually ac- 
knowledge the fuperiority of the antients. No mu- 
fical work of theirs is come down to us, to make 


us fenfible of its value, and to enable us to judge L 


by our own experience, whether it be as excellent 
as our own. The wonderful effects, it is faid. to 
have produced, do not feem proofs fufficiently de- 


7 cifive. 


There are ftill extant treatifes on Didactics, ag 
well Greek as Latin, which may Jead us to the 


theory of this art: but can we conclude any thing © 


very certain from them in regard to the practice of 
it? This may give us fome light, fome opening, | 
but precepts are exceedingly remote from execution, — 


FA 4 
Would treatifes upon poetry alone fuffice to inform 


ée cn 


us, whether the modern onght to be preferred to 


the, antient poets ? 


In the uncertainty there will always be with re: 


gard to the matter in queftion, there is a prejudice 


very much in favour of the antients, which ought, — 
in my opinion, to make us fufpend our judgmeñt, — 


Ir is allowed, that the Greeks had wonderful talents 


. a7 4% ATR D 
for all arts; that they culuvated them with extra- 


ordinary 
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ordinary fuccefs, and carried moft of them :to a 
furprifing degree of perfection. In architeéture, 
{culpture, and painting, no-body difputes their fu- 
preme excellency. Now, of all thefe arts, there is 
not any fo antiently or generally cultivated as mufic. 
This was not done only by a few private perfons, 
who made it their profeffion, as in the other arts ; 


but by all in general who had any care taken of 


their education, of which the ftudy of mufic was 
an eflential part. It was of general ufe in folemn 
feftivals, facrifices, and efpecially at meals, thar 
were almolt always attended with concerts, in which 
their principal joy and refinement confifted. There 
were public difputes and prizes for fuch as diftinguifh- 
ed themfelves moft by it. It hada very peculiar 
fhare in chorus’s and tragedies. The magnificence 
and perfection, to which Athens rofe in every thing 
elfe that related to the public fhews, is known: 
Can we imagine that city to have neglected only 
mufic? Can we believe, that thofe Attic * ears, fo 
refined and exquifite in refpect to the found of 
Words in common difcourfe, were lefs fo in regard 
to the concerts of vocal and inftrumental mufic, fo 
much ufed in their chorus, and in which the moft 
fenfible and ufual pleafure of Athens confifted ? For 
my part, I cannot help being of -opinion, that the 
Greeks, inclined as they were to diverfions, and 
educated ftom their earlieft youth in a tafte for 
concerts, with all the aids I have mentioned, with 
that inventive and induftrious genius they. were 
known to have for all the arts, muft have excelled 
in mufic as well as in all other arts. This is the 
fole conclufion I make from all the reafons I have 
advanced, without pretending to determine the 
preference in favour of either the antients or mo- 
derns. ber at er (ox 
: Lhave not fpoken of the perfection to which the 
Hebrew fingers might have attained, in what re- 
4 Atticorum aures teretes & religiofæ. Cie, " 
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gards' vocal and inftrumental mufic, to avoid 
mingling a fpecies entirely facred and devoted tou 


religion, with one wholly profane and abandoned 
to idolatr y, and all the exceffes confequential upon it: 
We may prefume that thefe fingers, to whom the 
holy Scripture feems to afcribe a kind of infpiration 


andthe gift of * prophecy, not to compofe pros 
phetic pfalms, but to fing them in a lively and” 


ardent manner, fall of zeal and ‘rapture, had car- 
ried the fcience of finging to as great a perfection 
as was pofhble’ ft was, no doubt, a grand, noble, 


and füblime kind of mufic, wherein every things 


was proportioned to the majefty of its object, the 
Godhead, who, we may add, was its author: for 
he had: vouchfafed to form his minifters and fingers 
himfelf, and to inftruét them in the manner it, 


pleafed him, to‘have his praifes celebrated. 


Nothing is fo admirable as the order itfelf, which 
God had inftituted amongft the Levites for the exers 
cife of this auouft function, They were four 
thoufand in Haba divided into different bodies, 
of which each had its chief; and the kind, as well 
as times, ftated for the difcharge of their refpedtive 
duties, Two + hundred fourfcore and eight were 
appointed to teach the reft to fing and play upon 


~ inttruments, We fée an example Sie this wondere | 


fulorder in David’s diftribution of the parts of the 
facred mufic, when he folemnized the ‘ca:rying of 
the ark from the houfe of Obed-Edom into the 
citadel of Sion. The whole troop of muficians 
were ‘divided into three chorus’ s. The firft had 


* And Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, was for fong (or Pro: 
PHECY:) be ufr véted about the foug, becaufe he was skiijul, 
1 Chron. xV..22. 

David aud the captains of the hoft separated ta the fervice' of the 
fous uf Ajoph, and of Heman, and of Jeduthun, awho foould PROPHESY 
qutth harps, with pfalteries, and with cymbals, and the number 4 
evorkmen a-cording ta their. fervice was: 1 Chron. XXV, T. 

+ With their brethren that wore infirr Ged in the fings. of the 
Lord, even ell that were cunuiag, t1v0 bundred Jourfcore and eight, 


hollow 


/ 
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hollow inftruments of brafs, that refounded ex- 


Yceedingly, unlike our kettle-drum, only in not 


being covered with fkins, and having their hollow 
part laid over with double bars, which they ftruck 
on different parts of them. Thefe founds fuited 
very well the facerdotal trumpets that preceded 
them, and were very proper, by their lively, ftrong, 
and’ broken iterations, to awake the attention of 
the fpectators. The fecond troop of facred fingers 
played in the treble, or higher, key, on a different 
“inftrument. The third chorus confifted of bafes, 
that ferved to exalt.and fuftain thefe trebles, with 
which they always played in concert (perhaps in 
unifons) becaufe directed by the fame matter of the 
fingers. 
It is eafy to conceive, that the Levites, fo nu- 
_ merous as they were, deftined from father to fon 


to this fole exercife, taught by the moft fkilful 


matters, and formed by long and continual habit, 


muft have attained great excellency, and at length © 
become confummate in all the beauties and deli- | 


cacies of an art, in which they paffed their whole 
lives. | AU UE 
_ This was the true intent of mufic. The moft 
noble ufe, that men can make of it, isto employ 
it in rendering the continual homage of praife and 


adoration to the fupreme majefty of God, who has 


… created, and governs, the univerfe, and referves fo 
facred an office for his faithful children, Hymnus 
ommibus jangiis Gus. 


ARTI. 
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Of the parts of mufic peculiar to the antients, 


ufe of what is faid upon thefe heads, in the critical. 
reflections of the Abbé du Bos, upon. PRU and 
painting. 


SERRE 


Speaking. upon the flage, or theatrical vdcleanaaiin COM 


posed and fet to notes. 


r | ‘HE antients compofed and wrote with notes — 


the declamation or manner of {peaking upon 


the ftage, which, however, was not finging to mufic: 


and it isin this fenfe we fhould often underftand i in 
the Latin poets the words canere, cantus, and even 


carmeny which do not always fignify finging pro- — 
perly fo called, but a certain manner of fpeaking l 
or reading, f 


According to Bryennius, this. declaiming or 
fpeaking was compofed with accents, and in con- 
fequencé it was neceflary, in writing it, to make _ 


‘ufe of the characters, which expreffed hore accents. 


At firft they were only three, the acute, the grave, 
and the circumflex. They afterwards amounted to 
ren, each marked with a different charaéter. We! 
find their names and figures in the antient Gram- 


mariansy ‘The accent is the certain rule by which 


the voice fhould be raifed or deprefied in the pros 
_nunciation 


| RS 


Shall treat in this fecond article on the other parts … 

of mufic in ufe amongft the antients, but un-\ 
known amongft us; and fhall confound them often | 
together, becaufe they have a natural connection, — 
and it would be difficult to. feparate them without, 
falling into tedious repetitions., I fhall make great 
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sunciation of every fyllable. As the manner of 
founding thefe accents: was learnt at the fame time 


with reading, there was fcarce any body who did 


not underftand this kind of:notes. : _: : 

Befidesthe help of accents, the fyllablesintheGreek 
and Latin languages had a determinate quantity ; 
that is to fay, they were either long or fhort. The 
# fhort fyllable’ had only one, and the. long two 
feconds of time. This proportion between long 
and’ fhort fyllables was as abfolute, as that’ in 
thefe days between notes of different length. : As 
two black notes in our mufic ought to have as 
much time, as one white one in the moufic of the 
antients, two fhort’ fyllables had neither more nor 
lefs than one long one. Hence, when the Greek 
or Roman: muficians were to compofe any thing 
whatfoever, they had no more to do, in fetting the 
time to it, than to conform to the quantity of the 
fyllables, upon which they placed each note, 

I cannot avoid obferving here by the way, that 
it is a pity the muficians amongft us, who com- 
pofe hymns and motets,. do not underftand Latin, 
and are ignorant of the quantity of words; from 
whence it often ‘happens, that upon fhort fyllables, 
over which they ought to run lightly, they infft 
and dwell a great while, as if they were long.ones. 
This is a confiderable fault, and contrary to the 
moft commen rules of mufic.  — ! 

- Thave obferved, that the declamation, or man- 
her of fpeaking, of the aétors upon the ftage, was 
‘compofed and written in notes, which determined 
the tone it was’ proper’ to take. Amongft many 
paflages that demonftrate this, I fhall content my- 
felf with chufing one from Cicero, where he fpeaks 
of Rofciuss his cotemporary and: intimate friend. 
Every body knows: that Rofcius became a perion 
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of very great confideration, ‘by: his finguldr éxcels | 
lency in his art, and his, reputation for probity, 
The people were fo much prejudiced in his favours 
that, when he did not aé fo well as ufual, they faid 
it was either out of negligence or indifpofition. 
Noluit, inquiunt, agere Rofciuss aut crudior fuit. In 
fine, the higheft degree * of praife, that they gave 
to a man, who excelled in:his profeffion, was to 
fay; he was.a Rofcius in his way. : nom 

Cicero, after having faid that an orator, when 
he grows old, might foften,his manner of fpeak- 
ing, quotes, as a proof and example of it, what 
Rofcius declared, that, when he perceived himfelf 
grow old; he obliged the inftruments to play ina 
flower time: Quanquam, quoniam multa ad oratoris 


Ii. n.254. fimilitudinem ab: uno Artifice fumimus, folet idem ‘Rof- 


Tic. de 
Leg. 1. x, 
A, II. 


cius dicere, fe, quo plus fibi etatis accederet, eo tibicinis 
cantus &F modos remiffiores ele faciurum. Cicero ac- 
cordingly, in a later work than that. I have now 
cited, makes Atticus fay, that actor. had. abated 
his declamation, or manner of fpeaking, by oblig: 
ing the player on the flute, that accompanied him, - 
to keep a flower time with the founds of -his in- 
ftrument: Ko/cius, familiaris tuus, in fenetlute nume- 
ros. {S cantus remiferaty ipfofque tardiores fecerat 
tibias. - | Dis | | 

It is evident, that the fnging (for it was often 
called fo) of the dramatic. piéces. on the {tages of 
the antients had neither. divifions, recitative,.con- 
tinucd quaverings, nor any of the characters of our 
mufical finging :)in a word, :that this finging was 
cnly declaiming or fpeaking as with us... This 
manner of utterance was, however, compofed, as 
it was fuftained by a continued bafe, of which, the 
found was proportioned,: in-all, appearance, to that 
made by a:man who. declaims or pronounces. a 
fpeech. re 

* Jam diu confecutus ef ut in quo quifque artificio excélleret, is 
in fuo genere Rofcius diceretur.: De Orat. |, rén. 130. 

This 
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This may feem to us an abfurd and almoft in 
credible practice, but is not therefore the lefs. cer- 
tain; and, in matter of fact, it\is ufelefs to object 
any arguments. We can only fpeak by conjecture 
upon the compofition which the continued bafe 
might play, that accompanied the actor’s pronun- 
ciation. Perhaps it only played from time to time 
fome long notes, which, were heard at the paflages, : 
in which it was neceffary for the actor to affume 
fuch tones as it was not eafy to hit with juftnefs ; 
‘and thereby did the fpeaker the fame fervice, as 
 Gracchus received from the player upon the flute 
he always had near him, when he harangued, to 
give him at proper times the. tones, concerted be- 
tween them. | | 


SUE’ CFANTE 
|. Geflure of the ftage compofed and fet to mufic. 


USIC did not only regulate the tone of 

| voice in fpeaking, but alfo the gefture: of 

| the fpeaker. This art was called ëxn by the 
Greeks, and Saltatio by the Romans. Plato. tells Plat. de 
us, that this art confifted in the imitation of all Teg- J. 7e 
| the geftures and motions men can make. Hence’ " * 

| we mutt not confine the fenfe of Salfatio to what 

| our language means by the word dancing. ‘This 

art, as the fame author obferves, was of great ex- 

| tent. It was defigned not only to form the attitudes 

| and motions which add grace to action, or are ne- 

ceffary in certain artificial dances, attended with 

| variety of fteps, but to direct the gefture, as well 

| of the actors upon the ftage, as the orators ; and 

even to teach that manner of gefticulation we fhall 

foon treat on, which conveyed meaning without the 

help of fpeech. 


Quin- 
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Quintilian * advifes the fending of children, énly 
for fome time, to the fchools where this art of Sal 
tation was taught; but folely to acquire an eafy air 
and graceful action; and not to form themfelves — 
upon the gefture of dancing-mafters, to which 
that of orators fhould be extremely different. He’ | 
obferves, that this cuftom was very antient, and” 
had fubfifted to his times without any objeétion, 
Macrobius, however, has preferved a fragment. 
of a fpeech of the younger Scipio “Africanus, — 
wherein that deftroyer of Carthage fpeaks warmly 
againft this cuftom. ‘ Our youth, fays he+, go — 
“to the fchools of the comedians to learn  fing- 
‘ing, an exercife, which our anceftors confidered — 
** as unworthy of -perfons of condition. Young ~ 
** perfons of both fexes go thither without blufh- — 
** ing, where they mingle with’ a crowd of the 
“* moft loofe and abandoned minftrels.” The au- — 
thority of fo wife a man as Scipio is of great weight … 
on this head, and well deferves ferious attention. — 
. However it was, we find, that the antients took — 
extraordinary pains to cultivate gefture, and both — 
comedians and orators were very careful in this 


point. We have feen how induftrioufly Demoft-— 


henes applied himfelf to it. {| Rofcius fometimes 
difputed with Cicero, ‘who beft expreffed the fame 
thought in feveral different manners, each in his 


* Cujus etiam difciplinæ ufus in noftram ufque xtatem fine rez 
prehenfione defcendit. . A me autem autem non ultra püeriles an 
nos retinebitur, nec in his ipfis diu. Neque enim geftum oratoris » 
componi ad fimilitudinem faltatoris volo, fed fubeffe aliquid ex hac 
exercitatione. Quintil, 1.t.,¢. it, if 

t Euntin Judum hiftrionum, difcunt cantare quod majores noftri 
ingenuis probro duci voluerunt. Eunt, inguam, in ludum {altato- 
tium inter Cinædos, virgines.puerique ingenui. Macrob. Saturnale 
1, .2.¢, 8. | | 

À As comedians are fpoken of here, by the avord cantare we muft 
underfiand to {peak or declaim after the manner of the theatre. . 

| Et certé fatis conftat contendere cum (Ciceronem) cum hiftrione 
folitum, utrum ille fepius eandem fententiam variis géflibus eh. 
ceret, an ipfe per eloquentiz copiam fermone diverfo pronunciarets 
Matrobds Saturn. 1.2. c. 10, “a 


Own | 
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‘Own art; Rofcius by gefture, and Cicero by fpeech. 
Rofcius feems to have repeated that only by gef- 


ture, which Cicero firft compofed and uttered ; af- Pd 


ter which judgment was given upon the fuccefs of 
both. Cicero afterwards changed the words or 
‘turn of phrafe; without enervating the fenfe of the 
difcourfe ; and Rofcius, in his turn, was to give 
the fenfe by other geftures, without injuring his 
firft mute expreffion by the change of manner. 


sn yk eg Es 


Prontinciation and gefture divided upon the flege between 
two aciors. 


t 


YT E fhall be lefs fuprifed at what I have faid 
| . concerning Rofcius, when we know, that 
the Romans often divided the theatrical Pronuncia- 
‘tion between two actors; of whem the one pro- 
“hounced, while the other made geftures. This 
Again is one of the things not eafily conceived, fo 
temote is it from our practice, and fo extravagant 
therefore does it appear. | ; 
- Livy tells’ us the occafion for this cuftom. Li- 
tins Andronicus *, a celebrated poet, who firft gave 
Rome a regular dramatic piece, in the five hundred 
and fourteenth year of that city, about an hundred 
and twenty years after fhews of that kind had been 
introduced there, acted himfelf in one of his own 
pieces. It was ufual at that time for the dramatic 
poets to inotnt the ftage, and reprefent fome cha- 
facter. The people, who took the liberty to caufe 
4 Livius—idem fcilicet, quod omnes tune erant forum carmi- 
num, actor dicitur, cum fæpius revocatus vocem obtudiffet, veria 
petit puerum ad canèndum ante tibicinem cum ftatniffet, canticum 
 ægifle aliquanto magis viginti motu quia mobil vocis ufus impedie- 
bat. Inde ad manum cantari hiftrionibus cœptum, diverbiaque tan- 
tum ipforum voce relicta. Liv. loz. n. 2. .' 


' Is (Livius Andronicus) fui copes 


s ator, cum fæpius 4 populo re 


yocatus vocem obtudiffet, adhibito pueri & tibicinis concentu, Sci 


ticulationem tacitus peresit. Tal. Maw. 1. 2. c. 4 | 
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the paflage they liked to be repeated, by calli ng 


out bis, that is to fay encore, made Andronicus re- — 
peat fo long, that he grew hoarfe. Not being cae 
pable of pronouncing any longer, he prevailed upon ~ 
the audience to let a flave, placed behind the per-_ 
former upon the inftruments, repeat the verfes, whilft — 
Andronicus made the fame weltures, as he had done 
in repcating them himfelf. It was obferved, that 
his action was at that time much more animated than 
before, becaufe his whole faculties and attention were 
employed in the gefticulation, whilit another had 
the care and trouble of pronouncing. the words,” 
From that time, continues Livy, arofe the cuftom 
ot dividing the parts between two actors; and to" 
pronounce, in a manner, to the cadence of the co= 
median’s gefture. And this cuftom ‘has prevailed — 
{fo much, that the comedians themfelves pronounce — 
no longer any thing befides the dialogue part. 
Valerius Maximus relates the fame thing, who 
paflages in many other authors confirm. : 
dt is therefore certain, that the pronunciation A 
gefture were often div ‘cla between two actors; and 
that It was by eftablithed rules of rhufic they re 
gulaied both the found.of their voices, and the mos 
tion of their hands and whoie body, NE 
We fhould be ftruck with the ridicule theré- 
would be in two perfons upon our ftage, of whony . 
one Should make gettures without fpeaking, whilft 
the otuer repeated in a pathetic tone without moi 
tion. © But we fhould remember, in the firit place, 
thac che theatres of the anticnts were much more 
vaft than ours; and in the fecond place, that the 
actors played in mafks, and) that in confequence | 
6ne could not diftinguifh fenfibly, ac a great dif 
ta, es) whétlier they “Ipoke or were filent by the 
moving of che mouth, or che features of the: facet 
À ter ul Coubtecly-chote a finger (1 mean him who 
pronounced) whole voice Came as’ near as pofi ñbie | 


© 
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#8 that of the comedian. This finger was placed in 
à kind of alcove, towards the bottom of the fcene, 
But in what manner could the rythmic mufic 
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adapt itfelf to the fame meafure and cadence with - 


the comedian that repeated, and‘him who made 
geftures? This was one of thofe things that, St. 
Auguftin fays, were known to all who mounted 
the itage, and for that reafon he believed improper 
for him to explain. It is not eafy to conceive what 
method the antients ufed to make both thefe players 
act in fo perfect a concert, as fcarce to be diftin- 
guifhed from one: but the fact is certain. We 
Know that the méafure was beat upon the flage, 
which the ator who fpoke; he who made geftures, 
the chorus, and even the inftruments, were to ob- 
ferve as their common rule. * Quintilian, after 
having faid, that gefture is as much fubfervient to 
meéafure, as utterance itfelf, adds; that the actors, 
who gefticulate; ought to follow the figns given 
with the foot, that is to fay, the time. beat, with 
as much exaétnefs, as thofe who execute the mo- 
dulations ; by which he means the actors who pro- 
nourice; and the inftruments that accompany them. 


With iron fhoes, who ftamped upon the flage. 
4s natural to fappofe; that this man’s bufinefs 
was to beat the time with his foot, the found of 
#hich was to be heard by all who were to ob- 
| ferve it. | | | 

… The extreme delicacy of the Romans (and as 
‘fnuch may be faid of the Greeks) in whatever con- 
cerned the theatre, and the enormous expences they 
“were at in reprefentations of this kind,. give us rea- 
fon to believe, that they carried all parts of them 
to a very great perfection; andin confequence that 
the diftribution of fingle parts between two actors, 


_ * Atqui corporis imotui fua quedam tempora, & ad figna pedvm 
“Mon minus faltationi, quam modulationibus, adhibet rato muiica 
Aümeros. Qyinzil, : 


Near the actor who teprefented; a man was placed eda 
It reneit. 
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of above feventy-five thoufand livres (about three 


of which one fpoke, and the other made ceftures, 
had nothing in it, that was not highly agreeable: to 
the fi Dectators. i. 
A comedian * at Rome, Who male gefture out 
of time, was no lefs hiffed than one wha was faulty 
in the pronunciation of a verfe. + The habit cf 
being prefent at the public fhews, had made pe 
the common people fo nice in their ear, that they 
knew how to object to inflexions, and the moft 
minute faults in cone, when repeated too often; 


: 
à 
à 
y 


‘even though they were of a nature to pleafe, when! FA 


introduced fparingly, and managed with art. Ma 
The immenie fums devoted by the antients ton 
the celebration of fhews are hardly credible. The 
reprefentation of three of Sophocles’s tragedies coft 
the Athenians more than the Peloponnefian war, 
What expences were the Romans at in buildin 
theatres and amphitheatres, and even in paying 
their a€tors? A®fopus, a celebrated aGtor of tra- 
gedy, Cicero’s cotemporary, left at his death to- 
the fon, mentioned by Horace and Pliny as a fa 
mous fpendthrift, an inheritance À of two millions, 
five hundred thoufand livres, (about an hundred — 
and twenty ‘thoufand pounds) which he had amafied — 
by acting. || Rofcius, Cicero’s friend, had a falary — 


thoufand five hundred pounds) a year, and muft- 
have had more, as he had § five hundred livres 
(about twenty-three pounds) a day < out ot the pub- | 


* Hiftvio fi paululum fe moveat extra numerum, aut fi verfus | | 
pronunciatus eft fyllaba una longior aut brevior; exfibilatur & ex- 
p'oditur. Cic. in Parad. 3. | 

+ Quanto mollio.es funt & delicatiores in cantu flexiones & fal fe | 

voculæ quam certæ & feveræ : quibus tamen, non modo autteri, fed, | 
fi fepius fiant, multitudo ipfa reclamat. Cic. de Orat. 1.3. n. 98 

i ZEfo; pum ex pari arte ducenties feftertium reliquiffe filio conftate — 
Macrob. \. 2. ¢. 10. | 

| Quippe cum jam apud majores noftros Rofcius yt feftertium 
quinquaginta millia annua al fe prodatur. Pha. 1. 7. €. 39: | 

§ Tanta fait gratia, ut merced m diutnam de publico mille de- 
farios fine gregalibus folus acceperit. Macrod. Saturn. le 2. Cx 10> 
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Jic treafury, of which he paid no part to his com- 
eo: Julius Cæfar gave above fixty thoufand 

ivres (about two thoufand feven hundred and fifty 
pounds) to Laberius, to induce that poet to play a 
part in a piece of his own compoling. 

_ ‘Ihave repeated thefe facts, and there are an in- 
finity of a like nature, to fhew the exceeding paf- 
fion of the Romans for public fhews. Now is it 
probable, that a people who fpared nothing for 
thefe fhews, who made them their principal em- 
ploymen:, or at leaft their mot fenfible pleafure; 
who piqued themfelves upon the elevation and re- 
finement of their tafte in every thing befide; that 
this people, I fay, whofe delicacy could not fuffer 
the leaft word ill pronounced, the leaft accent ill 
laid, or the leaft improper gefture, fhould admit 
this diftribution of fpeech and gefture between two 
actors, fo long upon the ftage, if it had offended 
ever fo little the eye or ear? We may believe, with- 
‘out prejudice, that a theatre, fo much efteemed and 
frequented, had carried all things to a very high 
degree of perfection, 
It was the mufic, that engroffed almoft all ho- 
“nour in dramatic reprefentations. It prefided in 
the compofition of plays : for of old its empire ex- 
tended fo far, and was confounded with poeiy. It 
‘regulated the fpeech and gelture of the aétars. Ir 
was applied to form the voice, to unite. it with the 


found of the inftruments, and to compeie a gratc- 


ful harmony out of that union. > 
_ Jn antient Greece the poets themfeives compoied 
the pronunciation for their pieces. Adufict, gut ereni 
 quondam idem poete, fays Cicero, in {peaking of the 
-antient Greek poets who invented the mufic and 
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Saturn. 
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form of verfes. The art of compofing declamas 


tion, or the pronunciation for dramatic perfor- 
“mances, was a particular profeffion at Rome. In 
the titles. at the head of Terence’s comedies, we 
find, with the name of the author of the poem, 
| NUE | and 
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and that of the mafter, of the company of comedie - 2 
ans who acted it, his name alfo that had adapt: 
ed the mufic to the words ; in Latin, Qu Jecerai 
modos. 

Cicero ules the fame expreffi on, facere modos, to 
exprefs thofe who compofed the pronunciation of# 
theatrical pieces. After having faid, that Rofciug — 
purpofely repeated fome paffages of his parts with | 


a more negligent tone than the fenfe of the verfes 


feemed to require, and threw fhadowings i into his | 
gefture, to make what he intended to fet off the 
itronger, he adds: ‘ That the * fuccefs of this con- ; 
:. QU is fo certain, that the poets, and thofe who 
‘ compoftd the pronunciation, were fenfible of it 
‘as well as the comedians, and knew all of them 
‘© how to employ it with advantage.” Thefe com- 
poiers of pronunciation raifed or deprefled the tone 
with defign, and artfully varied the manner of 
fpeaking. A paffage was fometimes direéted by. 
the note, to be pronounced lower than the fenfe 
feemed to require, but then it was, becaufe the ele: 
vation to which the actor’s voice was to raife, at the 
diftance ef a verte or yo might have the fronger 


effect. 


i 


SE CX, IV. 
Art of the Pantomimes. 


‘© conciude what relates to the mufic of thes 

antients, it remains for me to {peak of the 
mot fingular and wonderful of all its operations, 
chough neither the moft ufeful nor the moft lau- 
dable: this was the performance of the Panto- 
mimes. 


* Neque id actores pritis vidérunt, quam ipfi poet, quam deni- 


que illi etiam qui fecerunt modos, a quibas utrifque fubmittitur alis 
quid, deinde aie eo extenuatur, infli atur, variatur, difinguitur, | 
Cie. de Orat. Lys ne 1, 2. Le 


The” 


_ The antients, not contented with having reduced, 
by the precepts of mufic, the art of gefture into 
method, had improved it to fuch a degree, that 
there were comedians who ventured to undertake 
to act all forts of dramatic pieces, without fpeaking 
a fyllable. They called themfelves Pautomimes, be- 


caufe they imitated and exprefied whatever they had. 


to fay by geftures, taught by the art of Saltation 
or dancing, without ufing the aid of foeech. 
Suidas and Zozymus inform us, that the art of 
the Pantomimes made its firft appearance at Rome, 
in the reign of Auguftus; which made Lucian fay, 
that Socrates had feen the art of dancing only in 


its cradle. Zozymus even reckons the invention of: 


this art amongft the caufes of the corruption of the 
manners of the Roman people, and of the misfor- 
tunes of the empire. The two firft introducers of 
this new art were Pylades and Bathyllus, whofe 
names became afterwards very famous amongft the 
Romans; the firft fucceeded beft in tragic fubjects, 
and the other in comic. | A 
. What appears furprifing is, that thefe comedi- 
ans, who undertook to perform pieces without 
fpeaking, could not affift their expreffion with the 


motion of their faces; for they played in mafks as 
well as the other actors. They began, no doubt, 
at firft by executing fome well known fcenes of 
tragedies and comedies, in order to be the more 
eafily underftood by the fpectators, and by little and 
little became capable of reprefenting whole plays. . 

As they were not to repeat any thing, and had 
only geftures to make, it is eafily conceived, that 
all their expreffion was more lively, and their ac- 
tion much more animated, than thofe of the com- 
mon comedians. Hence * Caffiodorus calls the Pan- 


—* Orcheftrarum loquaciffime manus, linguofi digiti filentium cla- 
mofum, expofitio tacita, quam mufa Polhymnia reperifle narratur, 
oftendens homines poffe fine oris afflatu velle fuum declarare. Ca/> 
fod. Var. Epif. 1. 4. Epift. 51. | 
5 | Le tomimes, 


Suidas. 


"ASuvod, 
Zoz.\. 1. 
Lucian. de 
Orcheft. 
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fomimes, men whofe learned hands, to ufe that ex= 
preffion, had tongues at the end'of each finger: 
who {poke in keeping filence, and who knew how. 

to make an ample narration without opening their 
mouths: in fine, men whom Polhymnia, the mue 

that pence over mufic, had formed, in order to 

fhew that fhe could expreis her fenfe without the 
help of fpeech. ‘à 

Thefe reprelentations, Hoi mute, muft have 

given a fenfible pleafure, and tranfported the pese , 

Senec.in tors, “Seneca the father, whofe profeffion was one 
Controv-2* of the graveft and moft honourable ‘of his times | 
confeffes, that his tafte for thefe Pantomimical ren 

Lucian de prefentations was a real pafiion. Lucian fays, that 
pris pcop'e wept at them, as at the pieces of the fpeak- 
foi 940. ing comedians. He relates alfo, that fome king 1 in. 
| the neizhbourhood of the Euxine fea, who was at 
tome in Nero’s reign, ‘demanded of that prince, 
with great ear nettnets, a Pantomime, he had feen 
play, in order to make him “his interpreter in. ‘3 6 
languages,” ‘* This man, faid he, will make all 

& the ort underftand him, EUR ‘Tam obl iged 

to pay a great number of interpreters for cofre! 

‘€ fponding with my neighbours, who {peak feveral 

ty langue 19eS entirely unknown to me”? | 

Certain it is, that thé Romans.were fo charme ed 

with the art of t the Pantomimes from its birth, that’ 

it foon pafied into the remotelt provinces, and fub- 
fifted as long as the empire itfelf. ‘The hiftory of 
the Roman” emperors more ‘frequently. mentions 
famous Patomimes than celebrated orators. ; 

7 This, art, as we have obferved, began in the 
reign of Avante That prince’ was exceedingly. | 
delighted with it, and Mæcenas was in a manners | 
inchanted with Bathyllus. * In‘ thé firft year of © 
iberius, the fenate was obliged to make a regulg- 

tion to prohibit the fenators from catering the houtes 


2, 


* Ne domos Pantomimor ‘um fenator introiret, ‘ne Te in. 
papier cum Eguites Roma ni'cin: gerer. Tacit, Annal, \. 14 C2 770000 
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of the Pantomimes, and the Roman knights from 
making up their train in the ftreets. Some years 
after, there was a neceflity for banifhing the Pan- 

tomimes out of Rome. The extreme paffion of 
the people | for their reprefentations occafioned the 
forming cabals for applauding ore in preference to 
another, and thefe cabals became factions. ‘They 


even aac different liveries, in imitation of thofe | 


who drove the chariots in the races of the Circus, 
Some called themfelves the Blues, and others the 
Greens. ‘The people were divided alfo on their 
fide, and all the factions of the Circus, fo frequenly 
mentioned in the Roman hiftory, efpoufed different 
companies of Pantomimes, which often occalioned 
dangerous tumults in Rome. 

The Pantomimes were again expelled Rome un- 
der Nero and fome other emperors. But their 
banifhment was of no great duration; becaufe the 

ople could no Jonger be without them, and con- 
junctures happened, in which the fovereign, who 
believed the favour of the multitude necefiary to 
him, endeavoured to pleafe them by fuch means 
as were in his power. Domitian had expelled them, 
‘and Nerva his fucceffor recalled them, though one 
of the wifeit emperois Rome ever had. Sometimes 
the people themfelves, tired with the unhappy effects 
Of the cabals of the Pantomimes, demanded their 
expulfion with as much warmth as they had done 
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Lucian de 
Orcheit. 
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their being recalled upon other occafons. Meque 


a ‘te minore conceniu ut tolleres Pantomimos, quam a 
patre tuo ut reflitueret, exaétum eff, fays Pliny the 
‘younger, in fpeaking to T rajan, There are evi's 
and diforders, which « can only bé prevented i in their 


birth, and which, if time be allowed them to take 


root aKa gain credit, affume the upper hand, and 
become too ftrong ; for all remedies. 
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Or tur ART MILITARY. 


$ ITHERTO we have feen man eftablifh- 
ed by the means of the arts in the enjoy- 
| ment of all the conveniencies of life. The 
earth, cultivated by his care and labour, has fup- 
plied him, in return, with abundant riches of every 
kind. Commerce has brought him, from the moft 
remote countries, whatever their inhabitants could 
fpare : it has carried him down into the bowels of 
the earth, and to the bottom of the fea, not only 
to inrich and adorn him, but to fupply himfelf 
with an infinity of helps and inftruments neceffary 
in his daily occafions. After having built himfelf 
houfes, fculpture and painting have done their ut- 
moft in emulation of each. other to adorn his abode; 
and, that nothing might be wanting to his fatisfac- . 
tion and delight, mufic has come in, to fill up his 
moments of leifure with grateful concerts, which 
reft and refrefh him aftér his labours, and make 
him forget all his pains, and all his affliétions, if 
: e 
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he has any. What more can he defire ? Happy, 
if he could not be difturbed in the poffeffion of ad- 
vantages, that have coft him fo much. But the 
rapacious appetites, the avarice and ambition of 
mankind, interrupt this general felicity, and render 
man the enemy of man. Ipjuftice arms herfelf with — 
force, to inrich herfelf with the fpoils of her 
brethren. le, who, moderate in his defires, con- © 
fines himfelf within the bounds of what he poffefies, i 
and fhould not oppofe force with force, would foon < 
become the prey of others. : He would have caufe © 
to fear, that jealous neighbours, and enemy ftates, M 
would come to difturb his tranquillity, to ‘ravage 
his lands, burn his houfes, carry away his riches, “ 
and lead himfelf into captivity. He has therefore. 
cecafion for arms and troops, to defend him againft w 
violence, and afcertain his fafety. At firft we be- 
hold him employed in whatever mae fciences have of.” 
moft exalted and fublime: but, * at the firft noife 
of arms, thofe fciences, born and nurtured in re- 
pole, and enemies of tumult, are feized with terror, « 
reduced to filence, unlefs the art of wartakes them — 
under her protection, and places her fafecuards 
over them, which can alone fecure the public tran- 
quillity. + Thus war becomes necefary to man, as _ 
the protectrefs of peace and repofe, and folely em- 
ployed to repel violence and defend juftice; and it « 
is in this light I believe it allowable for me to treat 
of it. I thall run over, as briefly as poffible, all * 
the parts of military knowled le, which, properly « 
fpeaking, is the fcience of princes and kings, and 
requires, for fucceeding in it, almoft inno merable 
talents, which are very rarely to be found united - 
in the fame PeHions 


* Omnia hes noftra præclara ftudia latent in tutela ac prefi- a 
dio bellicæ virtutis. Simul atque increpuit fufpicio tumultis, âr tes 
ili co noftræ coriticefcunt. Cie. pro Mur. n. 21. 

+ Sufcipienda bella funt ob eam caufam ut fine i injuria in pace 
givaur. Ge Loa. de Offic. ny 35. | 
As 
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, As I have elfewhere treated on what relates to the 


‘military affairs of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, 


‘Affyrians, and Perfians, 1 fhall fpeak the more 
fparingly of them in this place. I fhall be more 
extenfive upon the Greeks, and principally the La- 
cedæmonians and Athenians, which, of all the 
Grecian ftates, indifputably diftinguifhed themi{elves 
moft by their valour and military knowledge. | 
was long in doubt whether I fhould fpeak allo of 
the Romans, who feem foreign to my fubjeét. But, 
upon mature confideration, À thought it neceflary 
to join them with other nations, that the reader, at 
one view, might know, at leaft in fome meafure, 
the manner in which the antients made war. This 
is the fole end I propofe to myfelf in this little trea- 
tile, without intending any thing further. I have 
not forgot what happened to a philofopher of Ephe- 
fus, who pafied for the fineft fpeaker of his times. 
In an harangue, which he pronounced before Han- 
nibal, he took upon him to treat at large on the duties 
of a good general. ‘The orator was applauded by 
the whole audience. - Hannibal, being prefied to 
"give his opinion of him, replied, with the freedom 
of a foldier, that he had never heard a more con- 
temptible difcourfe. 1 fhould apprehend incurring 
alike cenfure, if, after having pafled my whole 


life in the ftudy of polite learning, I fhould pre- | 


tend to give Jeffons upon the art military to thofe 
who make:it their profeffion.,.. . 
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MEME MOOD CE COIN 


CHAPTER L 


HIS firft chapter contains what relates to 

the undertaking, and declaring of war, the 
choice of the general and officers, the raifing of 
troops, their provifions, pay, arms, march, in, 
campment; and all that relates to battles. 


A: REC BAM 


Undertaking and declaration of war. 


aes ae gl Sad Be 
Undertaking of war. 


(HERE is no principle more generally res. 
ceived, than that which lays down, that war 
ought never to be undertaken except for juft and 
lawful reafons; nor hardly any one more generally 
violated, It is agreed, that wars *, undertaken 
folely from views of intereft or ambition, are real 
_tobberies. The pirate’s anfwer to Alexander the” 
Great, fo well known in hiftory, was exceedingly 
juft and fenfible. And had not the Scythians good 
reafon to afk that ravager of provinces +, where- 
fore he came fo far to difturb the tranquillity of na: 
tions, who had never done him wrong; and whether 


* Inferre bella finitimisac populos fibi non moleftos fola -regni” 
tupiditate conterere & fubdere, quid aliud quam grande Itrocinium 
hominandum eft? S. Aug. deCiv. D.\. 4. c. 6. 

+ Quid nobis tecum eft ? Nunquam terram tuam attigimus. y 
fis, unde venias, licetne ignorge in vaftis fyl¥is viventibus? 2; 
Gurt: k 7. ce. 8. - À 
It 
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it was a crime in them to be ignorant in their woods 

and defarts, remote from the reft of mankind, who 

and of what country Alexander was? When Philip*®, Juftin.L 8 
chofen arbiter between two kings of Thrace that ©: 3“ 
were brothers, expelled them both from their do- 
minions, did he deferve a better name than that of 

thief and robber? His other conquefts, though 

lefs flagrant crimes, were {till but robberies, be- 

caufe founded upon injuftice, and no means of 
conquering feemed infamous to him: Nulla apud Xd. Juin 
eum turpis ratio vincendt. The juitice and neceffity 

of wars ought therefore to be confidered as fun- 
damental principles in point of policy and govern- 

ment. | R 
. In monarchical ftates, generally, the prince only 

has power to undertake a war: which is one of the 

_reafons that renders his office fo much to be feared. 
For, if he has the misfortune to enter into it with- 
out a juft and neceffary caufe, he is anfwerable for 
all the crimes committed in it, for all the fatal 

effects attending it, for all the ravages infeparable 

from it, and and all the human blood fhed in it. 

Who can look without trembling upon fuch an ob- 

ject, and an account of fo dreadtul a nature ? 
Princes have councils, which may be of great 
affiftance to them, if they take care to fill them 

up with wife, able, and experienced perfons; fuch 

as are diftinguifhed by their love and zeal for the 
good of their country, void of ambition views of 
intereft, and above all infinitely remote from all 
difguife and flattery. When Darius propofed to his Herod.1.4r 
council the carrying of the war into Scythia, Arta-c.83. 
banus his brother endeavoured at firft in vain to 
diffuade him from fo unjuit and unreafonable a de- 
fign : his reafons, folid as they were, were forced to 
give way tothe enormous prailes and exceffive flattery 


0 * Philippus, more ingenii fui, ad judicium veluti ad bellum, ine . 
opinantibus' fratribus, inftruéto exercitu fupervenit ; & regno utrum- 
que, non judicis more, {ed fraude LATRonIs ac fcelere, fpoliavit. 
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| erod.l. 7. OF the courtiers. He fucceeded no better in thé 
18  counfel he gave his nephew Xerxes, not to attack à 
the Greeks. As the latter had ftrongly exprefied — 
his own inclination, an effential fault in fuch con 
junctures, he was far from being oppofed, and the 
deliberation was no more than mere form. On 
both occafions, the wife prince, who had fpoken 
his fentiments freely, was grieved to fee, that 
neither of the two kings comprehended, * bow 
great a misfortune if 15 to be accuftomed to fet no bounds L 
to one’s defires, never to be contented with what we 
poffefs, and always to be follicitous for enlarging it: à : 
which is the caufe of almoft all wars. À 
In the Grecian’ republics, the affembly of the 
people decided finally with regard to war, which. 
method was fubieét to great inconveniencies. At ! 
Sparta indéed, the authority of the fenate, and SEX 
pecially of the Ephori, as well as at Athens thatu 
of the Areopagus and council of four hundred, 10 
whom the preparing of the public affairs b longed, | 
ferved as a kind of balance to thé levity and im- 
prudence of the people: but this remedy had not 
always its effect, The Athenians are reproached 
with two very oppofite faults, the being either too’ 
recipitate or too flow.  Againft the former a law 
had Deen inadé, by which jt was ordained, that 
war fhould not be refolved till after a niatüre deli-— 
beration of three days. And in thé wars againft 
Philip we have fcen, how much Demofthenes com _ 
plained of the indolence of thé Athenians, of which 
their enemy well knew how. to make his advantage.” 
This flownefS, in republics, arifes from this caule à 
unlefs'thé danger be evident, private perfons are 
too. much divided about hot diferent views and 
interefts, to unite fpéedi y in Sy fame refolution. — 
Thos, when Philip had taken Elatæa, the Athenian 


orator, terrified with che urgent danger of thé res 
* ‘Oe Forty cn does Thy Vena Xi # Has Seas te EVE 
a 4d fe rr@. 


public, 
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bablic, caufed the law I have mentioned to be re- 
aled, ahd the war to be refolved on that inftant. 

The public affairs were examined and determined 
with much more maturity and wifdom amongft the 
Romans, though the people with them alfo had the 
decifion., But the fenate’s authority was great, and 
almoft always prevailed in important cafes, That 
wife body were very attentive, efpécially in the 


earlieft times of the republic, to have juftice on 


their fide in their wars. This reputation, for faith 
in treaties, equity; -juftice, moderation, and difinte- 
reftednefs, was of no lefs fervice than the force of 
arms, in aggrandizing the Roman republic ;. the 
power of which was attributed * to the protection 
of the gods, who rewards juftice and public faith 
in that manner. It is obferved + with admiration, 
that the Romans, in all times, conftantly made re- 
ligion the bafis of their enterprifes, and referred the 
motive and end of them to the gods. 

The moft powerful reafon the generals could ufe 
to animate the troops to fight well, was to reprefent 
to them; that the war they made was jui ; ; and 
that; as only neceffity had put their arms into their 
hands, they might affuredly rely upon the protec- 


tion of the gods: whereas thofe gods, the enemies . 


dnd avengers of injuftice, never “failed to declare 
againft fuch as undertook unjuft wars, in violation 
of the faith of treaties, 


* | Favere RE fideique deos, | per quæ populus Romanus ad tan- - 


tum faltigii pervenerit. Liv. 1. 44. n. 1. 
+ Majores veftri omnium magnarum rerum & principia exorfi ab 
Biis funt, & finem eura ftatuerunt. Liv. 1.45, ne 39° 
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been exhorted to redrefs the wrongs declared to have 
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Declaration of war, Pie 


NE effect of the principles of equity andl 
juftice, which I have now laid down, was” 
never actually to commence hoftilities, before the 
public heralds had fignified to the enemy the grie- \ 
vances they had to alledge againft them, and they had 


been received. It is agreeable to the law of nature” 
to try methods of amity and accommodation, be- 
fore proceeding to open rupture. War is the laft” 
of remedies, and all others fhould be endeavoured ; 
before that is undertaken. Humanity requires, that” 
room be given for reflection and repentance, and 
time left to clear up fuch doubts, and remove fuch. i 
fufpicions, as meafures of an ambiguous nature ~ 
may give birth to, and which are often found to be 3 
oroundiefs upon a nearer examination. | à 
This cuftofh was generally obferved from the 
earlieft ages amongft the Greeks. * Polynices, be- 
fore he befieged Thebes, fent Tydeus to his brother 
Eteocles to propofe an accommodation. And it~ 
appears from Homer, that the Greeks deputed — 
Ulyfies and Menelaus to the Trojans, to fummo 
them to reftore Helen, before they had committed 
any act of hoftility; and Herodotus tells us che 
fame thing. We find a multitude of the like CX 
amples throughout the hittory of the Greeks. | 
It is true, ‘that an almoft certain means of gains 
ing great advantages over enemies is to fall on them 
at.unawares, and to attack them fuddenly, without 


te i 
* Potior cunctis fedit fententia, fratris 
Prætentare fidem, tutofque in regna precando .. 


Explorare aditus. Audax ca munera Tydeus 


Sponte fubit Stat. Theb. Vib. 1m à 
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“Raving fuffered them to difcover our defigns, or. 


giving them time to put themfelves into a ftate of 
“defence. But thefe unforefeen incurfions, without 
“any previous denunciation, were properly deemed 
-unjuit enterprifes, and vicious in their principle. 
It was this, as Polybius remarks, that had fo much 
‘difcredited the Ætolians, and had rendered them as 
odious as thieves and robbers; becaufe having no rule 
_ but their intereft, they knew no laws either of war 
or peace, and every means of inriching and aggran- 
‘dizing themfelves appeared legitimate to them, 
/ without troubling themfelves, Acte it were con- 
trary to the law of nations to attack neighbours by 
furprife, who had done them no wrong, and who 
‘believed themfelves fafe in virtue, and under the 
protection of treaties. 
The Romans were more exact than the Greeks in 
… obferving this ceremony of declaring war, which 
was eftablifhed by Ancus Martius, the fourth of 
‘their kings. The public officer (call ed Fecialis) 
having iis head covered with linen, went to the 
frontiers of the people againft whom preparations of 
war were making; and as {oon as he arrived there, 
he declared aloud the grievances of the Roman 
People, and the fatisfaction he demanded for the 
‘wrongs which had been done them; calling Jupiter 
to witnefs in thefe terms, which include an emis 
“imprecation againft himfelf, and a fill greater 
againft the people, of whom he was no more than 
the voice: Great God, if I come hither to demand 
fatisfatiion in the name of the Roman people, ccntrary 
to equity and jujlice, never fuffer me to bebold my ne 
tive country again. We repeated the fame thing, 
changing only fome of the ue to the firft per- 
_fon he met; and afterwards at the entrance of the 
city, and in the public market-place. If at the 
expiration of thirty days fatisfaction were not made, 
the fame officer returned to the dame people, and 
prononce publicly thefe words : Attend, ob Jupiter, 


v 
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Yunos and* Quirinus ; and you celeftial, terreftrial, and 
infernal gods, attend. I call you to witne/s, that fuch 
a people (naming them) are uiyuft, and refufes to make 
us fatisfaction. We fhall confult at Rome, in the fenate, 
upon the means of obliging them 10 do us that juftice” 
which is our due. Upon the return of the Fecialis 
to Rome, the affair was brought into deliberation, 
and, if the majority of voices were for the war, the | 
fame officer went back to the frontier of the fame ’ 
people, and in the prefence of at leaft three perfons,” 
pronounced a certain form of declaration of war 5 
after which he threw a fpear upon the enemy’s” 
lands, which implied that the war was declared. M 
This ceremony was long retained by the Romans, 
When war was to be declared againft Philip and, 
Antiochus, they confulted the Feciales, to know, 
whether it was to be denounced to themfelvesm 
in perfon, or it fufficed to declare it in the firft” 
place fubjeét to thofe princes. In the glorious times ; 
of the + Rune they would have thought ira dif 
grace to them to have acted by ftealth, and to have. 
committed breach of faith, or even ufed artifice. 
They pioceeded openly, and left thofe little frauds — 
and unworthy ftratagems to the Carthaginians, and 
people like them, with whom it was more glo- 
rious to deceive, than conquer an enemy with opcn 
force. , ‘ 
The heraids at arms, and Feciales, were in creat 
veneration amoneftethe antients, and were confidet=. 
ed as facred and inviolable perfons. This declas 
ration was a part of the Jaw of nations, and 
was held neceffary and indifpenfabie. Ic was not 
proces by certain pubic writings, now called 


‘ So Rew us WAS PER 
à Veteres & moris antiqui memores nepal ant fe in ea legatione 
Remanas artes. agnoicere. Non per infidias & noéturna preelia-es 
nec ut mapiitr: atu quam vera virtute gloriarentur, bella majoros 
geihife: Inducere prinfquam gerere folitos bella, denunciare etiam 
iæc Rom Fe effe, non verditiarum Punicarum, neque calliditatis — 
Gi LCG : ve quos fallere hoften, quam vi fuperare, ojoriofus fue-# 
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Manifefoes, which contain the pretenfions, well or. 


ill founded, of the one or the other party, and 
the reafons by which they fupport them. Thefe 
have been fubftituted in the room of that auguft 
and folemn ceremony, by which the antients intro- 
duced the divine Majefty in delarations of war, as 
witnefs and avenger of the injuftice of thofe who 
undertook wars without reafon and neceflity. Mo- 
‘tives of policy have befides rendered ‘thefe mani- 
feftoes neceflary, in the fituation of the princes of 
Europe with regard to each other, united by blood, 
alliancés and leagues offenfive or defenfive. Pru- 
dence requires the prince, who declares war againft 
his enemy, to avoid drawing upon him the arms 
of all the allies of the power he attacks. It is to 
prevent this inconvenience manifeftoes are made in 
thefe days, which fupply the place of the antient 
ceremonies I have mentioned, and which fome- 
times contain the reafons for beginning the war, 
without declaring it. 

I have fpoken of pretenfions well or ill founded. 
For ftates and princes, who war upon each other, 
do not fail to juflify their proceedings with fpecious 
pretexts on both fides; and they might exprefs 
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themfelves, as a prætor of the Latins did in an Liv.1. 8. 


affembly, wherein it was deliberated how to anfwer ®- 4 


the Romans, who, upon the fufpicion of a revolt, 
had cited the magiftrates of Latium before them. 
€ In my opinion, gentlemen, fays he, in the pre- 
‘6 fent conjuncture, we ought to be lefs concerned 
«about what we have to fay, than what we have 


* to do: for, when we have aéted with vigour, and. 


« daly concerted our meafures, there will be no 
¢ difficulty in adapting words to them.” 44 /uin- 
nam rerum nofrarum magis pertinere arbitror, quid 
egendum nobis, quam quid loquendum fit, Facile erit, 
explicatis confiliis, accounnodare rebus verba. 
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fortune of his dominions ? It is principally by this 
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SECT. I. 
Choice of the generals and officers. | 


# T is a great advantage for kings to be abfolute 

mafters in the choice of the generals and officers _ 
of their armies; and the higheft praife, which can 
be given them, is to fay, that known reputation © 
and folid merit are the fole- motives that determine ; 
them in it. And indeed can they have too much © 
attention in making a choice, which in fome mea à 
fure equals a private perfon with his fovereign, by © 
invefting him with the whole power, glory, and 
; 
charaéteriflic princes capable of governing. are | 
knowns and it is to the fame they have been always — 
indebted for the fuccefs of their arms. ‘We do not © 
find, that the great Cyrus, Philip, or his fon © 
Alexander, ever confided their troops to generals i 
without merit and experience. The cafe was not 
the fame under the fucceflors of Cyrus and Alexan- © 
der, with whom intrigue, cabal, and the credit of 
a favourite ufually prefided in this choice, and 
almoft always excluded the beft fubjeéts. Hence ” 
the fuccefs of their wars was anfwerable to fuch 4 
manner of commencing them. “I have no occafion * 
to cite examples to prove this: hiftory abounds — 
WILT RPO re ee 
_ I proceed to republics, At Sparta the two kings, M 
in virtue of their rank only, had the right and pois à 
feffion of the command, and in the earlier times" 


t 
+ 


\ Le .-. ST 
* marched together at the head of the army: but 4m 
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divifion, that happened between Cleomenes and 
Demaratus, occafioned the making of a law, ‘which 
ordained, that only one of the kings fhould com- 
mand the troops; and this was afterwards obferv- 
ed, except in extraordinary cafes. The Lacedæ- 
monians were not ignorant, that authority is weak 
when divided, that two generals feldom agree long ; 
that great enterprifes can hardly fucceed, unlefs 
under the conduét of a-fingle man; and that no- 
thing is more fatal to an army, than a divided com- 
mand. 

This inconvenience muft have been much greater 
at Athens, where, by the conftitution of the {tate 
itfelf, ten perfons were always to command ; be- 
caufe, Athens being compofed of ten tribes, each 
furnifhed their own chief, who commanded their 
day fuccefively. Befides which, they were chofen 
by the people, and that every year. This occa- 
fioned a fmart faying of Philip’s, that he admired 
the good fortune of the Athenians, who could find 
ina fet time, every year, ten captains; whereas, 
during his whole reign, it had fcarce been in his 
power to find * one. i 

The Athenians, however, efpecially at critical 
conjunctures, muft have been attentive in appoint- 
ing citizens of real merit for their generals. From 
 Miltiades to Demetrius Phaleræus, that is’ to fay, 
during almoft two hundred years, a confiderable 
number of great men were placed by Athens at the 
head of her armies, who raifed their country’s 
glory to the moft exalted height. In thole times 
all jealoufy was banifhed, and-the public good the 
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the fole motive of power. There is a finé example Herod. 


of this in the war of Darius againft the Greeks. ° *° 


The danger was exceeding great. The Athenians 
were alone againit an innumerable army. Of the 
# This was Parmenio. 
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ten generals, five were for fighting, and five for ¢ 
retreating.  Müiltiades, who was at the head of the 
former, ‘having gained the Polemarch on his fide, 
(which officer had a decifive voice in the council 
of war in cafe of divifion) it was refolved to fight. 
All the generals, acknowledging the faperiority of. 


Miltiades to themfel ves, when the day came, ren 
figned the command to him. It was at this time 1 
the celebrated battle of Marathon was fought. À 


It fometimes happened that the people, fuffering w 
themfelves to be fwayed by their orators, and fol 
lowing their caprice in every thing, conferred the © d 
command upon perfons unworthy of it. We may 
remember thé abfolute credit of the famous Cleon” 
with the multitude, who was appointed to com-— 
mand in the firft years of the ere aa war, 
though a turbulent, hot-headed, violent man, with- 
out ability or merit. But thefe examples were rare, 


and 5 ot frequently repeated at Athens till the later — 
times, when they proved one of the principal cauies w 


of its ruin. | 
The philofopher Antifthenes made the Athenians 
fenfible, one day, in a pleafant and facetious man-_ 
ner, of the abufes committed amonett them in the 
promotions to the public offices. He propofed tq 
them, with a ferious air, in a full affembly, that © 
it fhould’ be ordained by a decree, that for the 


future the affes fhould be employed in tillage as 7 
well as the horfes and oxen. When he was an- M 


4 


fwered, that the affes were hot intended by nature - 
for that labour: Yeu are deceived, faid he, that fig- 
nifies OTE Don’t you fee that our citizens, though 
ever fo mice affes and fots before, become immediately | 
able generals, folely from your eleétion of. there. 

- At Rome, the people alfo eleéted the generals, — 
that is to fay, the confuls. They held thetr office 
only one-year. They were fometimes continued in 
the command under the names of proconfuls or 


pres | 


| 


| 
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proprætors. This * annual change of the generals 
was a great obftacle to the advancement of affairs, 


the fuccefs of which required an uninterrupted con- 


tinuation. And this is the advantage of monar- 
chical ftates, in which the princes are abfolutely 
free, and difpofe all things at difcretion, without 
being fubject to any neceflity. Whereas, amongft 
the Romans, a conful fometimes arrived: too late, 
or was recalled before the time for holding the af- 
femblies, Whatever diligence he might ufe in his 
journey, before the command could be transferred 
‘to a fucceflor, and he was fufficiently informed of 
the condition ‘of the army, a knowledge indifpen- 
ably previous to all undertakings, a confider able 
fpace of time muft have elapfed, which made him 
Jofe the occafion of acting, and of attacking the 
‘enemy to advantage. Befides which, he often 
found affairs, upon “his arrival, ina bad condition, 
through his predeceflor’s ill conduct, and an army 
“compoted : in part of new-raifed and unexperienced 
‘troops, or corrupted by licence or want of difci- 
line. Fabius + intimated part of thefe reflections 
‘to the Roman people, when he exhorted them to 
chufe a confi capable of oppofing Hannibal. 


* Interrumpi tenorem rerum, in quibus peragendis continuatio 
ipfa efficaciflima effet, minimé convenire. Inter traditionem imperii, 
hovitatemque fuccefforis, quæ nofcendis prius quam agendis rebus 
ie fit) fepe bene gerenda rei occafiones intercidere. Liv. 
1 50.15. 

Put PER (confule s) ad bella ierunt: ante tempus comitiorum 
\caufa revocati funt : in 1pfo conatu rerum circumegit fe annus 
Male geftis rebus alterius fucceffum eft: tironem aut mala difci- 
plinainftitutum exercitum acceperunt. At herculè Reges, non li. 
beri folum impedimentis omnibus, fed domini rerum temporumque, 
trahunt confiiiis cuncta, non fequuntur. Liv. 1. 9.n. 18. 

+ Cum, qui eft fummus in civitate dux, cum legerimus, tamen 
repenré Ieétus, in annum creatus adverfus veterem ac perpetuum 


| imperatore m comparabitur, nuilis neque temporis neque juris in- 


clufum anguitlis, guo minus ita omnia gerat adminiftretque ut 
tempora poftulabunt. belli: nobis autem in apparatu Ipfo, ac tantum 
inchoaatib us Fes, | annus circumagitur. Liv, 1, 24 De 8, 
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The fhort term of one year, and the uncertainty 
of the command’s being further prolonged, did in- | 
deed induce the generals to make the beft ufe of" 
their time: but it was often a reafon for their sue 
ting a fpeedier end to their enterprifes, than they 
would otherwife bave done, and upon lefs aclvan= | 


fuccefi for might reap the fruit of their labours, and 
deprive them of the honour of having terminated 
the war giorioufly. A true zeal for the publ 
good, and a perfectly difinterefted  greatnefs 7 : 
foul, would have difdained fuch confiderations. 
am ‘aftaid there are very few examples of this nal , 
The great * Scipio himfelf, I mean the firft, is reel 
proached with this weaknefs, and with not having 
been infenfible to this fear. A virtue of fo pure 
and exalted a nature, as to neglect fo fenfible and fo. 
affecting an intereft, feems “above humanity : at | 
Jeaft it is very Uncommon. A 
The authority of the confuls confined in point 
of time, within fuch narrow bounds, was, it mufk 
be confefled, a great inconvenience. But the dan- 


the fame man longer i in the command of all the | 
force es of the ftate, obliged them to overlook this. 
inconvenience, from the apprehenfion of incurring 
a much greater. A | 
Une neceffity of affairs, the diftance of places, 
and other reafons, at length reduced the Romans > 
to continue their cenerals 1 in the command of their 
armies for many years. But the inconvenience ré# | 

ally enfued from it, which they had appr NSN 
he the generals, by that duration of their power : 
became heir country’s tyrants. Amoneft other ex? 
amples I might cite Sylla, Marius, Pompey; and 
ee ‘ | 


* Tpfum Scipionem expettatio fuccefloris, ventuyi ad paratath ‘de | | 
terius labore ac periculo fniti beili FEAT follicitabat. Lim 7 
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_ The choice of tke generals ufually turned upon 

eir perfonal merit; and the citizens of Rome had 
at the fame time a great advantage, and a powerful 
motive for acting in that manner. What facilitated 
this choice was the perfect knowledge they had of 
thofe who afpired at command, with whom they had 
ferved many campaigns, whom they had feen in 
action, and whofe genius, talents, fuccefles, and 
Capacity for the higheft employments, they had 
time to examine and compare by themfelves,. and 
with their comrades. This * knowledge, which the 
Roman citizens had of thofe who demanded the 
confulfhip, generally determined their fuffrages in 
favour of the officers, whofe ability, valour, | gene- 
rofity, and humanity, they had experienced in for- 
mer campaigns: ‘* He took care of me, faid they 
# when I was wounded ; he gave me part of the 
fpoils; under his condu& we made ourfelves 
matters of the enemy’s camp, and gained fuch 
a victory ; he always fhared in the pains and fa- 


*¢ tigue with the foldier ; it is hard to fay, whether. 


Lu he is moft fortunate or moft valiant.” Of what 
weight was fuch difcourfe! =” nie 
D he monre which induced the Roman citizens 
to weigh and examine carefully the merit of the 
competitors, was the perfonal intereft of the elec- 
fors, the major part of whom, being to ferve un- 
der them, were very attentive not to ) confide their 
lives, honour, and the fafety of their country, to 
generals they did not efteem, and from whom they 
did not chere good fuccels, Tt was the foldiers 


* Num tibi hee parva adjumenta & fubfidia confulatus ? volun tas 
militum ? quz cum per fe valet multitudine, tum apud fuos gratia? 
tum vero in confule declarando multum etiam apud populum Ro: 
manum auétoritatis habet fuffragatio militaris Gravis ‘eft illa 

oratio: Me faucium recreavit; me præda donavit; hoc duce caftra 
tépimus, figna contulimus; nunquam itte plus imiliti laboris imi 
 pofuit, quam fibi fumplit ; ipfe cum fortis, tum ‘etiam felix. Hoc 
_Quanti putas effe ad fama hom: inum ac voluntatem ? Cic. pre 
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themfelves, who in the comitia made choice of thefe 
generals. We fee they knew them well, and find” 


by experience, that they were feldom miftaken. Wen 


obferve even in our times, that when they go upon 


parties to plunder (marauding) they always chufe, ‘ 
without partiality or favour, thofe amongit them 


that are moft capable of commanding them. IE 


was in this fpirit Marius was chofen, againft the 
will of his general Metellus; and Scipio Æmilianus« 
preferred, through a like prejudice of the foldiers 
in his favour. h 

It muft be owned, however, that the nomination | 
of commanders was not always directed by public 
and fuperior views; and that cabal, and addrefs to 
infinuate into the people’s opinion, to flatter, and 


at 
i 
x 


footh their paffions, had fometimes a great fhare in 
it. This was feen at Rome, in regard to Teren- 
tius Varro; and at Athens, in the inftance of Cleon, — 
The maltitude is always the multitude, that is to. 
fay, fickle, inconftant, capricious, and violent : but ; 
the people of Rome were lefs fo than any. They 
gave, upon many occafions, examples of a modem 
ration and wifdom, not to be fufficiently admired 5 
fubmitting themfelves, in the moft laudable man 
ner, to the opinion of the fenate; forgetting nobly 
their prejudices, and even refentmént, in favour of 

the public good, and veluntarily renouncing thé“ 
ehoice they had made of perfons incapable of fut 
taining the weight of affairs, as it happened, when 
the confulfhip was continued to Fabius, after then 
remonttrance himfelf had made upon the incapacity 

of thofe who had been elected: an odious proceed= 

ing in every other conjuncture, * but which, at 


* Tempus, ac neceflitas belli ac difcrimen fummz rerum facie- 
bant ne quis aut in exemplum exquireret, aut fufpeétum cupiditatis 
imperii confulem haberet. Quin laudabant potius magnitudinem 
animi, quod, cum fummo imperatore effe opus reip. fciret, feque eum 
baud dubiè effe ; minoris invidiam, fi qua ex re oriretur, quam utis 
htatein reip. feciflet. Liv, li 24. ne 9. 

that 


{ 
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that time, did Fabius great honour, becaufe the ef- 
fect of his zeal for the republic, to the fafety of 
which he was not afraid, in fome meafure, to facri- 
fice his own reputation. 

The armies of the Roman people confifted gene- 
rally of four legions, of which each conful com- 
manded two. ‘They were called the firft, fecend, 
third, and fo on, according to the order in which 
they had been raifed. Befides the two legions com- 
manded by each conful, there was the fame num- 
ber of infantry, fupplied by the allies. After all 
the people of Italy were affociated into the freedom 
of the city, that difpofition underwent many alte- 
tations. The four legions under the confuls were 
‘not the whole force of Rome.. There were other 
bodies of troops, commanded by prætors, procon- 
fuls, &c. | 

When the confuls were in the field together, 
their authority being equal, they commanded al- 
ternately, and had each their day, as it happened 
at the battle of Cannæ. One of them often, know- 
ing his collegue’s fuperior ability, voluntarily re- 
figned his rights to him. Agrippa Furius * acted 
in this manner, in regard to the famous T, Quin- 
tius Capitolinus, who, in gratitude to' his collegue’s 
generofity and noble behaviour, communicated all 
his defigns to him, fhared with him the honour of 
all the fuccefles, and made him his equal in every 


“thing... On another occafion F, the military tri-- 


* In exercitu Romano cum duo confulés effent poteftate pari 3 
quod faluberrimum in adminiftratione magnarum rerum eit, fumma 
imperii, concedente Agrippa, penes collegam erit: & prælatus ile 
facilitati fummittentis fe comiter refpondebat, communicando con- 
filia laudelque, & æquando imparem fibi. Liv. 1. 3. n. 70. 

+ College fateri regimen omnium rerum, ubi quid bellici terro- 


ris ingruat, in viro uno efle : fibique deftinatum in animo effe Cae’ 


mullo fummittere imperium ; nec quicquam de majeftate fua detrac- 
tum credere, quod majeftati ejus viri concefliffet-——Erecti gaudio 
fiemunt, nec diftatore unquem opus fore reip. fi tales viros in mas 
giltratu habeat, tam concordibus junétes animos, parere atque ime 
perare juxta paratos, laudemque conferentes potius in medium, 
quam ex conumpai ad fe trahentes. Lew. |, 6. n. 6. 

| K bunes, 
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in the prefént critical SNe only one a 


Care to fee them executed in perfon ; who was 4 
firft in fetting the whole army the example of an. 
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them was worthy of the command, this was the | 
great Camillus ; and that they were refolved to re 
pofe their whole authority in his hands; convinced 
that the juftice they rendered his merit could not) 
but reflect the greateft glory upon themfelves. So 
generous a conduct was attended. with univerfal ap= | 
plaufe. Every body cried out, that they fhould ne 
ver have occafñon to have recourfe to the unlimited 
power of dictators, if the republic always had fuch | 
magiftrates, fo perfectly united amongft themfelves; | 
fo equally ready either to obey or command ; and 
who, fo far from defiring to engrofs all glory to 
themfelves, were contented to fhare it in commons 
with each other. | 4 
It was a great advantage to an army to have 
fuch a general, as Livy. defcribes in the perfon of" 
Cato, who was capable of defcending to the leaft 
particular ® *, who was alike attentive to little anda 
preat things : ; who forefaw at a diftance, and pre 
pared every thing neceflary to an army; who did 
not content himfelf with giving orders,.but took” 


i 
| 
ui 
4 
i 
| 


exact and fevere difcipline ; who difputed fobriety, 
watching, and fatigue, with the meaneft foldier 5 | 
and, in a word, who was diftinguifhed by nothing 
in the army, but the command, and the honours | 
dnnexed to it. : 

je , SA 7 | 

After the nomination of confuls and prætors, the 

tribunes were elected to the number of RCO 


Lin: atque imperium h: beret ral bd 34+ Ne ie * 


ix 
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fix to each legion. Their duty was to fee that Polyb. l.¢- 
the army obferved difcipline, obeyed orders, and” +56: 
did their duty. During the campaign, which was 
fix months, they commanded fucceffively, two and. 
two together, in the legion for two * months : 
they drew lots for the order in which they were to 
command. , 

At firft, the confuls nominated thefe tribunes ; 
and it was of great advantage to the fervice, that. 
the generals themfelves had the choice of their of- 
ficers. In procefs of time, + of the four and twenty 
tribunes, the people elected fix ; about the 393d ~ 
year of Rome, and Ÿ fifty years after, that is to fay, 
in the 444th year of Rome, they chofe to the num- 
ber of fixteen. But, in important wars, they had 
fometimes || the moderation and wifdom to renounce 
that right, and to abandon the choice entirely to 
the prudence of the confuls and pretors, as hap- 
pened in the war againft Perfeus king of Macedo- | 
nia; of the effects of which Rome was in very 
great apprehenfion. 4 
" Of thefe twenty-four tribunes, fourteen muft 
have ferved at leaft five years, andthe reft ten: a 
conduét of great wifdom, and very proper to infpire 
the troops with valour, from the efteem and con- 
fidence it gave them for their officers. Care was 
alfo taken to diftribute thefe tribunes in fuch a 
manner, that in each legion the moft experienced 


* Secundæ Lecionis Fulvius Tribunus militum erat. Is menfibus 
fuis dimifit legionem. Liu. |. 40. n. 41. | | 
+ Cum placuiffet eo anno tribunos militum ad legioges fuffragio 
fieri (nam & antea, ficut nunc quos Rufulos vocant, imperator.s 
Gpfi faciebant) fecundum in fex locis Manlius tenuit. Liv. |. 7. 
_ t Duo imperia co anno dari cœpta per populum, utraque ad rem 
militarem pertinentia. Unum, ut tribuni fenideni in quatuor legi- 
‘ones a populo/crearentur, que antea perquam paucis iuifragio po- 
pe reliti locis, di@tatorum & confulum fuerunt beneficia. Live. 
1,9. De 30. À 
> |} Decretum ne tribuni militum. eo anno fufragis crearentur, 
fed’ contulum prætorumque in iis ficiendis judicium arbitriumque 
ele, ; Level. azn. 3 ks 
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were united with thofe who were younger, in order 
to inftruét and form them for commanding. 
The Præfects of the allies; prefect focitim,, were 
in the allied troops what the tribunes were :in the 
legions. They were chofen out of the Romans, 


as we may infer from thefe words of Livy, Prefec= 
tos Jocitim, civefque Romanos alios. Which is con= — 


firmed by the names of thofe we find appointed in 
the fame author, Lib. (27. 0, 20, and 41. Libs 332 
2. 36; &c. This practice, which left the Romana 
the honour, of commanding in chief amongft the 


allies, and gave the latter only the quality of chief 


fubaltern officers, was the effect of a wife policy, 


to hold thé allies in dependance, and might con“ 
tribute very much to the fuccefs of enterprifes, in 


making the fame fpifit and conduct actuate the 
whole army. 


I have not fpoken of the officers called Legati; 
lieutenants. They commanded in chief under the 


conful, and received his orders, as the lieutenant= 
generals ferve under a marfhal of France, or un“ 
der the eldeft lieutenant-general, who commands 
the army in chief. It appears, that the confuls” 
Chofe thefe lieutenants. Mention is made of this 
in the earlieft times of the republic. In the battle 


year of Rome, T. Herminius the lieutenant diftin-. 
euifhed himfelf in a particular manner. Fabius 
Maximus, fo well known from his wife condué 
againft Hotel did not difdain to be his fon’s 
lieutenant, who had been elected conful. The lat- 
ter, in that quality, was preceded by twelve lictors, 
who walked one after the other; part of their func- 
tion was to caufe due honour to ‘He paid to the con< 
ful. Fabius the father, upon his fon’s going to 


meet him, having paffed the fiift eleven Iictors, 


continuing er horfcback, the conful ordered the 
twelfth to do his duty. That l'étor immediately 
\ . ‘ called 


of the Lake of Regillus, that is to fay, in the 255th’ 
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called out to Fabius with a loud voice to difmount. 
The venerable old man obeyed directly, and ad- 
dreffing himfelf to his fon told him: J bad a mind Liv. 1. 37+ 
to fee, whether you knew that you were conful. \t 1s ™* 
well known that Scipio Africanus offered to ferve 


as lieutenant under the conful his brother, and 
thereby determined the fenate to give the latter 


ré 


Greece for his province. , à 

_ The reader has no doubt obferved, in all that I 
have hitherto faid concerning the Romans, a fpirit 
of underftanding and conduct which evidently 
fhews, that the great fuccefs of their arms was not 
the effeét of chance, but of the wildom and abi- 
lity, which prefided over every part of their go- 
vernment. 


SEC PIE IL 
 Roïfing of troops. 


PALE Lacedæmonians, propetly fpeaking, were 
# a people of foldierss They cultivated nei- 
ther arts nor fciences. They applied themfelves 
‘to neither commerce nor agriculture; leaving the 
care of their lands entirely to flaves, who were called 
‘Helots. Al their laws, inftitutions, education, .in 
a word, the whole fcheme of their government, 
tended to making them warriors. ‘This had been 
the fole view of their legiflator, and it may be faid, 
that he fucceeded perfectly well in it. Never were 
there better foidiers, more formed for the fatigues 
of war, ‘more inured to military exercifes, more 
accuftomed to obedience and difcipline, more full 
of courage and intrepidity, more fenfible to honour, 
‘nor more devoted to glory, and the good of their | 
country. ; | 
They weré diftinguifhed into two forts: the one, 
who were properly called Spartans, inhabited the 
Bes VOL. I. a | _ city 
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‘the latter had feven Helots to attend him, the” 
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city of Sparta; the others, who were named onlÿ 
Lacedemonians, refided in the country. The for 
mer were the flower of the ftate, and filled all of 
fices. They were aimoft all of them capable of | 
commanding in chief. The wonderful change, oc 
cafioned only by one of them (Xanthippus) in them 
army of the Carthaginians, to whofe wid he was 
fent, has been declared ; and alfo in what manne 
Gylippus, another Spartan, faved Syracufe. Such 
were the three hundred, who, with Leonidas at their 
head, repulfed, a great while, the innumerable army 
of the Perfians, at the ftreights of Thermopyla. 
The number of the Spartans, at that time, amounted 
to eight thcufand men, or fomething more. 

The age for carrying arms was from thirty to. 
fixty. The elder and younger were left at home” 
to guard the city. They never armed their flaves” 
but upon extreme neceffity. At the battle of Plan 
tæa, the troops furnifhed by Sparta amounted to 
ten thoufand men, that.is to fay, five thoufand Law 
cedæmonians, and as many Spartans. Each of 


number of which, in confequence, amounted to" 
thirty-five thoufand. Thefe were equipped as 
light-armed troops. The Lacedæmonians had ves 


tirely unknown to them. It was not till-very late, 


| 
ry little cavalry, and naval affairs were then en- 


and contrary to the plan of Lycurgus, that they 
commenced a maritime power, nor were their fleets | 
at any time very numerous. | 

Athens was much lar ger and better peopled than, 
Sparta. In the time of Demetrius Phaleræus it was | 
computed to have twenty thoufand citizéns, ten | 
thouland ftrangers fettled in the city, and forty 
thoufand flaves. 

All the young Athenians were inrolled in a pubs | 
lic regifter at the age of eighteen, and at the fame 
time took a folemn oath, by which they engaged | 


¢ 
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to ferve the republic, and to defend it to the ut- 
mott of their powér upon all occafions. They were 


bound by this oath to the age of fixty. Each of 


the ten tribes; that formed the body of the ftate, 
furnifhed a certain number of troops, according to 
the occafion, either for the fea or land fervice: 
for the naval power of Athens became very con- 
fiderable in procefs of time: In Thucydides we fee 
that the troops of the Athenians, in the beginning 
of the Peloponnefian war, were thirteen thoufand 
heavy-armed foot, fixteen hundred archers, and ve- 
ry near as many horfe, which in all might amount 
to fixteen thoufard men; without including fixteen 
thoufand more, who remained to guard the city, 
ciiadel; and ports, either citizens under or over the 
military age, or {trangers fettled among them.. The 
fleet at that time confifted of three hundred galleys. 
I fhall relate in the following article the order ob- 
ferved in them. | 
… The troops both of Sparta and Athens were not 
numerous, but full of valour, well-difciplined, in- 
trepid, and, one might alfo fay, invincible. They 
“ere not foldiers raifed by chance, often without 
fpirit or home, infenfible to glory, indifferent to a 
fuccefs little affecting them; who had nothing to 
lofe, who made war a mercenary traffic, and fold 
their lives for a fcanty means of fubfifting, their 
pay. They were the chofen troops of the two 
moft warlike ftates in the world; foldiers deter- 


mined to conquer or die; who breathed nothing 


but war and batzle; who had nothing in view but 
glory and the liberty of their country; who in 
action believed they faw their wives and children, 
whofe fafety depended on their arms and valour. 
Such were the troops raifed in Greece, amongit 
whom defertion, and the punifhment of delerters, 
Was never fo.much as mentioned ; for could a fol- 
dier betempted to renounce his family and country 
for ever? | | 
Xa | As 
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As much may be faid of the Romans; of whont. 
it remains for us to fpeak. Amongit them, the. 
confuls generally levied the troops: and, as new 
ones were nominated every year, fo new levies were 
alfo made annually. : 
The age for entering into the army was feventeen 
years. * Only citizens were admitted to ferve in its 
and none were received under that age, but in ex-w 
traordinary cafes and on preffing occafions. Once 
they were obliged to arm flaves: but firft, which 
is very remarkable, they were feverally afked, whe- 
ther they entered themfeives freely and of their own 
accord; becaufe they did not think it proper to 
place any confidence in foldiers lifted by fraud or 
force. Sometimes they went fo far as to arm thofe 
who were confined in the prifons either for debt or 
crimes: but this was very feldom practifed. 

The Roman troops therefore were compofed only 
of citizens. Thofe among them who were poor 
(proletarit, capite cenfi) were not lifted. They were 
for having foldiers, whofe fortunes might be an- 

: fwerable to the republic for their zeal in its defence. 
Mott of thefe foldiers. lived in the country, to take 
care of their eftates themfelves, and to improve. 
them with their own hands. Thofe who dwelt at 
Rome had each of them their portion of land, 
which they cultivated in the fame manner. So 
that thet whole youth of Rome were accuftomed 

to 

* Deleëtu edi&to, juniores annis feptemdecem, & quofdam præ- 
textatos {cribunt Aliam formam novi deleétus inopia liberorum 
capitum ac neceflitas dedit. Odéto millia juvenum validerum ex fer- 


fa ¥ s fase le 4 due oN 
vitiis, prits fcifcitantes fingulos vel'entne militare, empta publicé 
armaverunt. Liv. 1. 32. n. 57. 


+ Sed rufticorum mafcula militum 
Proles, Sabellis doéta ligonibus . 
 Verfare glebas, & fevers ” | 
Matris ad arbitrium recifes | 
Portare fuites. | Harat. Cd. 6: Lodge 
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to * fupport the rudeft fatigues; to endure fun, 
rain, and hail; to lie hard, and often in the midft 
of the fields, and in the open air; to live foberly and 
wifely, and to be contented with a little, They never 
knew pleafures or luxury, had their members inured 
to all forts of labour, and, by their refidence in the 
country, had contracted the habit of handling hea- 
vy inftruments, digging of trenches, and carrying 
heavy burthens. Equally foldiers and labourers, 
thefe Romans in entering the fervice only changed 
their arms and tools. The young people, who 
lived in the city, were not much more tenderly 
bred than the others. Their continual exercifes in 
. the field of Mars, their races on horfebaek and on 
foot, always followed by the cuftom of fwimming 
the Tiber to wath off their fweat, was an excellent 
apprenticefhip for the trade of war. Such fol- 
diers muft have been very intrepid. For the lefs 
‘men are acquainted with pleafures, the lefs they 
fear death. | 

Before they proceeded to levy troops, the con- 
fuls gave the people notice of the day, upon which 
all the Romans, capable of bearing arms, were to 
affemble. The day being come, and the people af- 
fembled in the capitol, or the field of Mars, the mili- 
tary tribunes drew the tribes by lot, and called them 
out as they came up. They afterwards made their 


But foldiers of a ruftic mould ; 

Rough, hardy, feafon'd, manly, bold; 

Either they dug the fubborn ground, 

Or thro’ hewn woods their weighty firokes did found, 

Rofcommon. 
* Nunquam puto potuiffe dubitari aptiorem armis ruilicam ple- 

bem gue fub dio & in labore nutritur ; folis patiens ; umbre neg- 
ligens ; balnedrum nefcia; deliciarum ignara; fimplicis anim; 
| parvo contenta; duratis ad omnem Jaborum tolcrantiam membris ; 
‘cui geftare Ferrum, foflam ducere, onus ferre, confuetudo de rure 
eft——-Idem bellator, idem agricola, genera tantum mutabat armo- 
rum Sudorem curfu & campeftri exercitio colleétum nando ju- 
ventus abluebat in Tyberi. Nefcio enim quomoedo mints mortem 
timet, qui minis deliciarum novit in vita. Veget. de re mil, Wa) Gy ge 
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choice of thefe citizens, taking them each in his 
rank, four by four, as near as poffible, of equal fta- 
ture, age, and ftrength; and continued to do the. 
fame, till the four legions were complete. 

After the troops were levied, every foldier took — 
an oath to the conful or tribunes, By this oath — 
they engaged to affemble at the conful’s order, and not 
to quit the fervice without bis permiffion : to obey the 
orders of the officers, and to do their utmoft to execute 
them ; not to retire either through fear, or to fiy from 
the enemy , and not to quit their rank, 

This was not a mere formality, nor a ceremony 
purely external, of no effect with regard to the 
conduct. It was a very ferious act of religion, fome- 
times attended with terrible imprecations, which 
made a {trong impreffion upon the mind, was 
judged abfolutely and indifpenfably neceflary, and . 
without which che foldiers could not fight againft 
the enemy. The Greeks as well as the Romans 
made their troops take this oath, or one to the 


fame effect; and they founded their reafon for it 


upon a great principle. They knew, that a pri- 
vate perfon of himfelf has no right over the lives 
of other men: that the prince or ftate, who have , 
received that power from God, put arms into his 
hands: that it is only in virtue of this power, with 
Which he is invefted by his oath, that he can draw 
his fword againft the enemy: and that, without 
this power, he makes himfelf guilty of all the: 
blood he fheds, and commits homicide as'often as 
hé RP En chemyey ey Re 
The * conful, who commanded in Macedonia 


‘againft Perfeus, having difmiffed a legipn in which 


the fon of Cato the cenfor ferved, that young officer, 
who had nothing in view but to diftinguifh himitif 
by fome action, did not withdraw with the legion, — 


® Manucius belieues this to have been Paulus Æmilius, ‘a 
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but remained in the camp. His father thereupon Cic. 1 r. 
wrote immediately to the conful, to defire, if he 4 Cf 
thought fit to fuffer his fon to continue in the army, Buy 

that he would make him take a new oath, becaufe * 
being difcharged from the former, he had no longer 
any right to join in battle againit the enemy. And 
_he wrote to his fon to the fame effect, advifing him 
not to fight till he had {worn again. 

. It was in confequence of the fame maxim, that xenoph. - 
Cyrus the great exceedingly applauded the action in Cyrop. 
of an officer, who, having raifed his arm to ftrike 
an enemy, upon hearing the retreat founded, 
{topped fhort, regarding that-fignal as an order to 
proceed no farther. What might not be expected 
trom officers and foldiers fo accuftomed to obe- 
dience, and fo full of refpect for their general’s 
orders, and the rules of difcipline ? 

The tribunes of the foldiers at Rome, after the 
oath, told the legions the day and place for the 
general rendezvous. When they were affembled 
. at the time fixed, the youngeft and pooreft were 
made light-armed troops; the next inage Haftati ; 
the ftrongeft and moft vigorous Principes ; and the 
oldeft foldiers Trier. | | 

Two legions were ufually given to each conful. 
- The number of foldiers to a legion was not always 
the fame. At firft they were not above three 
thoufand, but were afterwards augmented to four, 
five, fix thoufand, and fomething more. The 
moft ufual number was four thoufand two hundred 
foot, and three hundred horfe. Such'it was in the 
time of Polybius, where I fhail fix it. 

The Legion was divided into three bodies, the 
Haftati, the Principes, and the Triarit, The reader 
will be fo good to excufe me the ufe of thefe three 
words, having no others to exprefs their meaning. 


* Quia, priore amiffo jure, cum hoftibus pugnare non poterat, 
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The two firft bodies confifted each of twelve 
hundred men, and the third of fix hundred only. 

The Haftati formed the firft line; the Principes. 
the fecond; and the Triarii the third. This laf 
body was compofed of the oldeft and moft expe- 
rienced foldiers, and at the fame time the braveft 
in the army. The danger muft have been very 
great and urgent before it reached this third liné. 


_ From whence came the proverbial expreffion, Res 


ad Triarios redtit. 

= Each of thefe three bodies were divided into 
ten parts or Maniples, confifting of fixfcore in the 
Haftati and Principes, and only of -fixty in the 
Triaril. 

Each Maniple had two centuries or companies, 
Antiently and at its firft inftitution by Romulus, 
the century had an hundred men from which ie 
took its name. Bu: afterwards it confifted only of 
fixty in the Haftati and Principes, and thirty 
Triarii... The commanders of thefe centuries or 
companies were called Centurions. : 1 fhall foon ex-. 
plain the diftinétion of their ranks. : | 

Befides thefe three bodies, there were in each 
legion light-armed troops of different-denomina- 
tions, Rorarii, Accenfi; and in later times the 
Velites. They were alfo twelve hundred in num- 
ber. They were not properly a diftin& body, 
but difpofed into the three others, according ‘to 
occafon. Their arms were a fword, a javelin, 
(bafia) a parma, that is a light thield. The youngeft 
and moft active foidiers were chofen for this 

From the time of Julius Cæfar no mention is 
made of the diftinét ranks of the Haftati, Princi- 
pes, and Triarii, though the army was almoft: 
always drawn up in three lines. ‘The legion at 
that time was divided into ten parts, which were 
called Cohortes. Each cohort was a kind of legion 


‘abridged. It had fix-fcore Haftati, fix-fcore Prin- 


cipes, 
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cipes, fixty Triarii, and fix-fcore light-armed men, 
which made in all four hundred and twenty. That 
is precifely the tenth part of a legion, confifting of 
four thoufand two hundred foot. 

The Roman ‘cavalry was not very numerous : 
three hundred horfe to above four thoufand foot, 

It was divided aifo into ten companies, { 4/25) each 
confifting of thirty men. 

The horfe were chofen out of the richeft of the Liv. 1. 1. 
citizens; and in the diftribution of. the Roman ™ 43- 
people by centuries, of which Servius Tullius was 
the author, they compofed the eighteen firft cen- 
turies. They are the fame who are afterwards 
mentioned in hiftory under the name of Roman 
knights, and formed a third and middle order be- 
tween the fenate and people. The republic fupplied 
them with horfes and fubfiftence. 

Till the fiege af Veii, there were no other cavalry Liv. 1. 5. 
in the Roman armies. At that time thofe who? 7 
were qualified by their eftates, to be admitted into 
the horfe, but had not an horfe allowed them at 
the public expence, nor in confequence the rank 
of knights, offered to ferve in the cavalry, fup- 
plying “themfelves with horfes, Their offer was 
accepted. 

_ From thenceforth there were two * forts of cavalry 
in the Roman armies: the one, whom the public 
fupplied with horfes, equum publicum, and thefe were 
the true Roman knights; the others, who furnifh- 

ed themfelves, and ferved equo fue, had not the title 
or prerogatives of the knights. 
. But the horfe kept at the public expence was 
… always the conftitutive title of the Roman knight: 
and, when the cenfors degraded a Roman kniol oht, 
“it was by taking his horfe from him. 


the fenc te of Carthage upon the gold rings : Neminem nifi equitcm, & 
eorum ipforum primores, id “infigne gerere. Liu. |. 23, n. 12. 
Thefe yrimores equitum axe ihe true si knights, qui merebant 


| equo ublico. 
‘Befides 


| # 

: __ * This difin€ion is firongly enough marked in Mago’s di ifeourfe to 
: 

: 
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Befides the citizens, who formed the lesions, | 
there were troops of the allies in the Roman army: | 
thefe were ftates of Italy, which the Romans had | 
fubjeéted, and had left the ufe of their laws and | 
government, upon condition of fupplying them with | 
a certain number of troops. They furnifhed an equal: 
number of infantry with the Romans, and gene- 
rally twice as many horfe. Amongft the allies, 
the beft-made and braveft both of the horfe and | 
foot were chofen to be pofted about the conful’s | 
perfon : thefe were called Extraordinarii. The third — 
-part of the horfe, and the fifth of the foot, were 
difpofed of in this manner ; the reft were placed, 
half on the right and half on the left wings, 
the Romans generally referving the centre to them- 
felves. | | 
The Roman army, as we fee from what has 
hitherto been faid, confifted folely of citizens and | 
allies. It was noc till * the fixth year of the fecond | 
Punic war, that the Romans admitted mercenaries 
into their troops, which was feldom or ever done 
afterwards. Thefe were Celtiberians, who, as we | 
find, compofed the greateft part of Cn. Scipio’s | 
army in Spain: An effential fault, which coft him 
his life, and Rome almoft the lofs of Spain, and 
perhaps the ruin of her empire. That example, 
as + Livy wifely obferves, ought to have taught — 
Roman generals never to fufler a greater number of | 
itrangers than of their own troops in their armies. | 
{tis well known, that the revolt of foreign troops’ 
more than once brought Carthage to the very brink | 
of ruin. That republic had almoft no other fol- 
diers; which was the great defect of its militia, 


* Id ad memoriam infigne ef, quod mercenarium militem in | 
caftris neminem ante, quam tum Celtiberos, Romani habuerunt. — 
Liv. |. 24. n. 40. | ; ; 

F Id quidem cavendum femper Romanis ducibus erit, exempla= | 
que hac vere pro documentis habenda, ne ita externis credant aux= | 
iliis non plus fui roboris fuarumque propriè virium in caftris has | 
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Such a mixture of foréign and barbarous troops, 
and their fuperiority in number, in the Roman 
armies, were one of thé principal caufes of the en- 
tire ruin of the Roman empire in the Weft. 

I return to the Centurions, whofe different ranks 
Iam to explain. I have faid that in each Maniple 
there were two centuries, and in confequence two 
centurions. He who commanded the firft century 
of the firit Maniple of the Triarii, called alfo Pilami, 
was the moft confiderable of all the centurions, 
and had a place in the council of war with the con- 
ful and principal officers: Primipilus, or Primipili 
Centurio. Ve was called Primipilus prior, to dif- 
tinguith him from the centurion who commanded 
the fecond century of the fame Maniple, who was 
called Primipilus pofterior. And the the fame was 
done in the other centuries. The centurion, who 
‘commanded the fecond century of the fame Ma- 
niple of the Triarii, wascalled fecundi pili Centurios 
and fo on to the tenth, who was called decimi pilt 
Centurto. | | 

The fame order was obferved amongft the Haf- 
tati and Principes. The firft centurion of the Prin- 
Cipes was called primus Princeps, or primt principis 
Centurio, the fecond fecundus Princeps, and fo on 
to the tenth. In this manner the Haftati were 
called primus Haftatus, fecundus Haftatus, Sc. 

The centurions were raifed from an inferior 
to a fuperior degree, not only by feniority, but 
merit. M 
* This diftinGtion of degrees and pofts of honour, 
which were only granted to bravery and real fer- 
Vice, excited an incredible emulation amongft the 
troops, that kept thern always in fpirit and order. 
‘A private foldier became a centurion, and, after- 
wards rifing through all the diffe: ent degrees, might 
at length arrive at the principal pofts. This view, 


tr 


this hope, fupported them in the midit of the moft. 


fervice, 
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fevere fatigues, animated them, prevented them 
from committing faults, or taking diftafte to the 
fervice, and prompted them to the moft arduous 
and valiant actions. It is in this manner an invin- 
cible army is formed. 

The officers were very warm in preferving thefe 
diftinctions and pre-eminences. 1 fhall relate an 
inftance of this very proper to the prefent fubjeét, 
that is, the raifing of troops; which does great 
honour to the Roman foldiery, and fhews with what. 
moderation and wifdom their fenfibility for glory 
was attended. 7a 

When the Roman people had refolved upon the 
war againft Perfeus, the laft king of Macedonia, 
amoneft the’ other meafures taken for the fuccefs of 
it, the fenate decreed, that the conful, charged 
with that expedition, fhould -raife as many cen- 
turions and veteran foldiers, as he pleafed, .out of 
thofe who did not exceed fifty years of age, 
Twenty-three centurions, who had been Primipiii, 
refufed to take arms, unlefs the fame rank were 
granted them, which they had in the preceding 
campaigns. The affair was brought before the peo- 
ple. After Popilius, who had been conful twa 
years before, had pleaded the caufe of the centu- 
rions, and the conful his own, one of the centu- 
rions, who had appealed to the peaple, having ob-. 
tained permiffion to fpeak, exprefftd himfelf to 
this effect : 

‘ IT am called Sp. Liguftinus, of the Crufty- 
‘ mine tribe, defcended from the Sabines. My 
‘< father left me a fmall field and a cottage, where 
** ] was born, brought up, and now live. As foon. 
‘ as [| was of age to marry,.* he gave me his 
‘* brother’s daughter for my wife: She brought, 


* Pater mihi uxorem fratris fut filiam dedit, quæ fecum nihil at=. 
tulit preter libertatem, pudicitiam, & eum his foecunditatem, quanta 
vel in diti domo fatis effet. | ti ; 
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_ ** me no portion, but liberty, chaftity, and a fruit- 
“ * fulnefs fufficient for the richeft houfes. We have 
_ « fix fons, and two daughters, both married. Of 
“ my fons four have taken the robe of manhood, 
“<< (toga virilis) the other two are ftill infants. I 
“ * began to bear arms in the confulfhip of P. Sul- 
_ “ picius and C. Aurelius. I ferved two years asa 
M private foldier in the army, in Macedonia, 
_ © againft king Philip. The third year T. Quin- 
“ tius Flaminius, to reward me for my fervices, 
‘ made me * captain of a century in the firft 
«© Maniple of the Haftati. I ferved afterwards as 
‘ a voluntier in Spain, under Cato; and that ge- 
“ neral, who is fo excellent a judge of merit, made 
“ me + firft Maniple of the Haftati. In the war 
‘* againft the Ætolians and king Antiochus, I rofe 
“ to the fame rank among the Principes|. I after- 
“* wards made feveral campaigns, and in a very 
*¢ few years have been § four times Primipilus; I 
“6 have been four and thirty times rewarded by the 
“ generals, have received fix Civic ** crowns, have 
» “ ferved two and twenty campaigns, and am above 
fifty years old. Though I had not compleated 
“ the number of years required by the law, and 
_* my age did not difcharge me, fubftituting four 
~ « of my children in my place, I fhould deferve to 
__“ be exempt from the neceffity of ferving. But, by 


Pie, ene ys 
La 
Cal 


« of my caufe. For the reft, as long as thofe who 
 “ levy the troops fhall judge me capable of bear- 
…_ “ ino arms, I fhail not refufe the fervice. The 


À 
| ~ a +g 
» . . 
À . © Decimym ordinem Haftatuma gnavit. i É 
__ -F Dignum judicavit, cui primum Haftatum prioris centuriæ affig- 
“naret. ” 
Si | Mihi primus Princeps prioris centuriæ eft affignatus. 
4 § Quater primum pilym duxi. 
D x+ 7} uen far baviag faved the life of a citizen were 
S be crowns given for haviag faved tie life Of @ cites ere 


. called fo. : 
10 THe 


see 


} << all | have faid, I only intend to fhew the juftice 


… & tribunes fhall rank me as they pleafe, that is. 
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€ their bufinefs: mine is fo to act, that none be. 


‘ ranked above me for valour; as all the gene 
«¢ rals, under whom I have had the honour to ferve; 


and all my comrades can witnefs for me, I have 


*¢ hitherto never failed to do. For you, centurions, 
“ notwithftanding your appeal, as even, during 
‘ your youth, you have never done any thing con- 
‘€ trary to the authority of the magiftrates and 
‘¢ fenate, in my opinion, it would become your 
“ age to fhew yourfelves fubmiflive to the fenate 
‘ and confuls, and to think every ftation * honour- 
able, that gives you opportunity to ferve the re- 
“ public.” When he had done fpeaking, the con: 
ful, after having given him the higheft praifes be- 
fore the people, left the aflembly, and carried the 
centurion with him into the fenate. ‘There he was 
publicly thanked in the name of that auguft body, 
and the military tribunes, as a mark and reward 
of his valour and zeal, declared him Primipilus, 
that is, farft officer of the firft legion. The other 
centurions, renouncing their appeal, made no farther 
difficulty to enter into the fervice. — 

Nothing gives us a jufter idea of the Roman 
character than fa@s of this kind. What a:fund 
of good fenfe, equity, noblenefs, and even great- 
nefs of foul does this foldier exvrefs! He fpeaks 
of his antient poverty without fhame, and of his 
glorious fervices without vanity. He is not impro- 


perly tenacious of a falfe point of honour, He 


modeftly defends his rights, and renounces them. 
He teaches: all ages not ro contend with their couns 
try, hor to make the public good give place to 
their private intereft; and is 10 happy, as to bring 
over all thofe in ‘the fame cafe, and aflociated with 
himfelf, into his opinion. How powerful is ex- 


# Et omnia honefta loca ducere; quibus remp. defenfuri fitis. 
ample [ 
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ample ! The good difpofition of a fingle perfon is 


_fometimes all that is neceffary for reducing a mul- 
titude to reafon. 


¥ 


AiR. Pod (oT Ue .. UT 
Preparations of war. 


Shall include in this article what relates to pro- 

À vifions, the pay of foldiers, their arms, and 

tome other cares neceflary to be taken by generals 
before they begin to march. 


Oe a Og Lee: © 
Of provifions. 


HE order obferved by the Romans, in re- 

gard to provifions, is better known to us 

than that of the Greeks: the quæftor was charged 
with this care. 

The quantity of corn for each foldier’s daily fub- 

fiftence was very near the fame with both people; 

that is to fay, a chenix, or the eighth part of a * Ro- 


man bufhel; fix of which went to the Medimnus.. 


‘The chænix was alfo the ufual daily allowance of 
a flave, . | 


A Roman foldier therefore in the foot had four - 


bufhels of wheat a month; which was called men- 
firuum: that is to fay, thirty-two chænix’s, which 
» was fomething more than a chænix per day. ‘The 
foot foldier of the allies had as much. 
~The Roman Horfe foldier received two medimni 
of wheat, or twelve bufhels, a month, becaufe he 
had two domettics; which amounted to fourfcore 


* The Roman bufoel avas about the fixe of the Englifh, and con- 
twined three fourti: and a little more of the French. 
} : and 
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and fixteen chenix’s, at the rate of fomething moré 
than a chænix per man daily. This horfeman had 
two horfes, one for himfelf, and the other to carry 
his baggage, &c. For thefe two horfes he received 
alfo, monthly, feven medimni of barley, whiclt 
make two and forty bufhels, at thé rate of one; 
bufhel and a little more than three chænix’s a day 
for two horfes. 

It was neceffary for one of thefe horfe troops to 
have a certain income, to fupport the ünavoidable 
expences he was at during the campaigh. Hence 
it fometimes happened that a citizen, though of a 
Patrician family, was obliged by his * poverty to. 
ferve in the foot. ey 

The horfemen of thé allies had a medimnüs and 
one third per month; that is to fay, eight buthels 
of corn, becaufe he had only one horfe, and con- 
fequently but one fervant; and five medimni of 
barley for that horfe, which make thirty bufhels, 
at the rate of one bufhel a day. : he 

The quantity of wheat for the officers augment- 
ed in proportion to their pay, of which we wall 
fpeak in the fequel. 

The portion of corn was fometimes doubled to 
the foidiers by way of honour and reward, as ap- 
pears from feveral + pafiages in Livy. 

The public ftcres of corn, of which the quæf- 
tors, as | have faid, had the care, were carried ei+ 
ther in fhips, in waggons, or by beafts of burthen : 
but the foot foldiers carried upon their fhoulders 
the quantity of corn diftributed to them for a cer- 
tain time, which very much lefléned the number 
of carriages. 


* Maciftrom equittm dicit L. Tarquitiüm patricie gentis, fed 
oui, cum ftipendia pedibus propter paupertatemi feciffet, bello tamen 
primus longè Romen# juventutis habitus effet. Lia. 1. 3.n:27. , 

+ Milites, qui in prefidio fuerant duplici frumento in perpetuum 5 | 
in præfentia fingulis bobus donatis Lid. 7. 

_ Hifpanis duplic:a cibaria dari juffit. Lib, thes 


Four | 
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«cour bufhels of wheat, which was the quantity 
-of each foldier for a month, was * an heavy load, 
without reckoning all that ‘he had carried befides, 
It is certain + that they were fometimes loaded with 
- four bufhels : ; but. this undoubrédly was on extra- 
ordinary occafions,; as upon a forced march, or à 
fudden expedition in the enemy’s country. It ig 
highly probable that they generally carried corn 


Only for twelve; fifteen, or twenty days at moft ;’ 


and this weight diminifhed every day by the daily 
confumption. ©) >. 79 | | 
» ftimay be afked; why corn rather than bread was 
given to the troops... Perhaps this cuftom had been 
transferred fromthe city into the camp 4 for in the 
city the public diftributions were made in corn; not 
an bread. Befides which, the weight of corn was 
lighter than that of bread. + Pliny obferves, that 
the weight of a bufhel of wheat in grain augments 
exactly one third; when made into ammunition 
bread. This is a confiderable difference. But again, 
it is conceived:to have been a very great trouble for 
“he foldiers to make their own bread, to grind the 
corn; and afterwards to bake it. Though they were 
divided into meffes or. chambers, called Contuber- 
mia, this feems to us a confiderable difficulty, To 
“judge rightly of it, we muft imagine ourfelves to 
dive in the fame times and countries with them, and 
confider the cuitoms which then prevailed: The 
Roman foidier, employed in grinding the corn and 
baking the bread, did no more in the camp, than 
he had done every day in the city in times of peace. 


* The French bufbel of wheat weighs from nineteen to twonty 
pounds. 

+ Conful menfruum juffo milite fecum ferre profectus, decimo 
pot die, quam exercitum acceperat, caftra movit. Lan. |. 44. n. 2, 
n Aquileenfes, nihil fe ultra fcire nec audere affirmare, quam tri- 
ginta dierum frumentum militi datum. Liv. 1. 44. n. 1. 

Ï Lex certè naturæ, ut in quocumque genere pani militari tertia 
portio ad grani pondus accedit. Pl. 1.18. ¢.’7. 


Vox, I. seh His 
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Liv. 1. 3. 


n. 27°. 


with him, or upon ftones ; after which he baked | 


the afhes. 


Plut. in 
Cat.p.336. 


able to the troops: he mingled it with milk, roots, 


js till practifed throughout the Eaft, where thefe i 
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His meal fupplied him with I know not what va- 
riety of difhes. Befides the common bread, he 
made a kind of foft boiled food of it, very agree- 


and herbs ; and made pancakes of it upon a {mall 
plate laid over the fire, or upon the hot afhes, as 
was antiently the manner of regaling guefts, and 


kind of thin cakes are much preferred to our beft 
bread. | 

Upon certain occafions bread was diftributed a- 
mongft the troops. When L. Quintius Cincinnatus , 
was created dictator againft the Æqui, he ordered | 
all the youth capable of bearing arms to repair to | 
the Campus Martius before funfet, with bread for 
five days, each of them with twelve palifades. He | 
commanded fuch of the citizens as were of a more | 
advanced age to bake bread for the young ones, | 
whilft they were employed in preparing their arms, . 
and providing themfelves with ftakes. This was | 
chiefly done when they were to * embark, becaufe | 
there was not fo much convenience on board the 
veflels for making bread, as on fhore. | 

But generally the foldier ground his corn him | 
felf, either in little mills, which he carried along | 


his bread, not in ovens, but upon a fire, or under | 


To the corn given the troops were added falt, | 
herbs, and roots, cheefe, and fometimes bacon and | 
ork. | | 
Their drink was anfwerable to this diet. The! 
army very feldom ufed wine. Cato the elder drank 
nothing but water, except in great heats, when he | 


* Ut focii navales decem dierum coéta cibaria ad naves deferrent. | 
Liv. À. 21. n. 49. A 4 
Cum triginta dierum coétis cibariis naves confcenderunt: | 
Liv, |, 23. LE 


only | 
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only mixed it with vinegar. The ufe of this drink 
Was common in the armies: it was called po/ca. 
_ Every foldier was obliged to have a bottle of it in 
his equipage. The emperor Pefcennius forbad the 
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ufe of any other drink in his army: Fuffit vinum in Spartian. 


expeditione neminem bibere, fed aceto univerfos effe con- 
tentos. The expreffion, #wiverfos, feems to imply 
‘that this prohibition was univerfal, and extended to 
the officers as well as foldiers. This drink (po/ca) 
was very good to quench the chirft immediately, 
and to correct the badnefs of the water which 
they might meet with upon their march. Hippo- 
crates fays, that vinegar is refrefhing : @@-}uxS.xi : 


for which reafon it was given to reapers, and thofe Ruthii.14. 
who worked in the field. Ariftotle tells us, that Qcconom- 


the Carthaginians, in time of war, abftained from 
wine. ar oe 
I have heard fay, that nothing gives perfons in 
the army, who read the antient hiftory, fo much 
difficulty, as the article of provifions ; which dif- 
ficulty is not without its foundation. We do not 
find, that either the Greeks or Romans had the 
precaution to provide magazines of forage, to lay 
up provifions, to have a commiffary general of 
ftores, or to be followed by a great number of 


° 1.C. &- 


Carriages. We are amazed at what is faid of the Herod.1.7: 
army of Xerxes king of Perfia, which amounted, ¢-287- 


including the train and bageage, to more than 
five millions of fouls ; and, tor the fubfitence of 
which, according to the computation of Herodo- 
tus, more than fix hundred thoufand bufheis of 
wheat a day were requifite. How was it’ poffi- 
ble to fupply fuch an army with fo enormous 
a quantity of corn, and other neceflaries in pro- 
portion ? 


We muft remember, that the fame Herodotus Ibid. c.20x 


had taken caré to apprize us, that Xerxes had em- 
ployed himfelf, during four years, in making pre- 
. NT 92 | parations 


~ 
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parations for this war. “A confiderable number of 


fhips, Jaden with corn and other provilions, always 


coafted near the land-army, and were perpetally 


relieved by others, by the means of which it want- 


“ed nothing; the paffage from the Heilefpont to then 
Grecian a and the ifland'of Salamis being very 


fhort, and this expedition not of a year’s Continu 


ance. But no confequence fhould be drawn from 
‘it, being ete and one may fay the one 
| example of the kind. : 


In the wars of the Greeks againft each AU 


ii, 
ile 


their troops were little numerous, and accuftom=« 


“ed to a fober life; they did not net far from 


their own country, and almoft always returned 


regular] every winter. So that it is plain, it was” 
4 , 


* 


not difficult for them to ‘have provifions in abun-" 


As much may ‘be faid of the Romans, with 


‘dance, ian vt the Athenians, who were mafters 
cat fea. 


whom thé care of provifions was infinitely lefs 


“weighty, than itis at preient with moft of the 
‘nations of Europe. Their armies were much lefs 
“numerous, and they had a much fmaller number 
of cava! a A legion of four thoufand foot made 


a body (after our manner) of fix or feven batta- 


lions; and, having only three hundred horfé, they 


formed but: two Squadrons : fo that a confular 
army, of about fixteen thoufand foot, including 


‘the Romans and their allies, was compofed one 


Very near twenty-five of our battalions, and had 


but eight or nine of our fquadrons. In thefe 
days, to twenty-five battalions, we have often 


rence muft this make in the confumption of fo- 
Tage and a SRG | 

“They did not want four or five thoufand horfes 
for the train of artilery, with. bakers and ovens, 


‘more than fort Ae drons. ‘ W hat a ‘vaft ciffes 
iS 


A { fa 
and a great DUMIOCT O1 covered Wagcons, € each of 


tour horfes. . 


Befides” 
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Befides this, the fober manner of life in the ar- 
my, confined to the mere neceffaries of life, fpared 
them an infinite multitude of fervants, horfes, and 
bageage, which now exhauft our magazines, ftarve 
our armies, retard the execution of enterprifes, and 
often render them impracticable, .This was not 
the manner of living only of the foldiers, it was 
common to them with the officers and generals. 
Emperors themielves, that is to fay, the lords of 
the ‘univerfe, Trajan, * Adrian, + Pefcennius; 
Ÿ Alexander Severus, Probus, || Julian, and many 
Others, not only lived without luxury, but content- 
éd themfelves with boiled flour or beans, a piece of 
cheefe or bacon, and made it their glory to level 
themfelves, in this refpect, with the meaneft of the 
foldiers. It is eafy to conceive of what weight 
fuch examples were, and how much they con- 
tributed to diminith the train of an army, to fup- 
port the tafte of frugality and fimplicity amongft 
the troops, and banifh all luxury and idle fhew 
from the camp. 


It is not without reafon, that all the authors I 


have cited at bottom obferve, that thofe emperors 


affected to eat in public, and in the fight of the. 


whole army: In, propatulo Ante papilionem 
Apertis papilionibus Sub columeilis tabernaculi. 


This fight attracted, inftructed, and confoled the. 
foldier, and ennobled his poor diet to him, in its re- 
fémblance to that of his mafters : Cunétis videntibus 


atque gaudentibus. 


‘* Cibis etiam caftrenfibus in propatulo libenter utebatur (Adri- 
anus) hoc eft lardo, cafeo, & pofca. Spartian. 


+ In omni expeditione (Pefcennius) militarem cibum fumplit ante) 


papilionem. «Spartan. 


nf Apertis papilionibus (Alexander) prandit atque ceenavit, © 
cum militarem cibum, cunétis videntibus atque gandentibus, fume-% 


ret. Lamprid. à : 

| Et Imperator? (Juliano) non cupediæ ciborum regio more, fed 
fab columellis tabernaculi parcitis cœnaturo pultis poftio parabatur 
exigua, etiam munifici faftidienda gregario. Aman. 1.25. 
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Let us compare an army of thirty thoufand men, 
compofed of fuch officers and foldiers as the Greeks _ 
and Romans had, robuft, fober, feafoned, and 
inured to all forts of fatigues, with our armies of 
an hundred thoufand men, and the pompous train 
that follows them ; is there a general of the leaft — 
fenfe or underftanding, that would not prefer the 
former? It is with fuch troops the Greeks often 
checked the whole forces of the Eaft, and the Ro- | 
mans conquered and fubjected all other nations. 
When fhall we return to fo laudable a cuftom? © 
Will there not fome general of an army arife of | 
fuperior rank and merit, and at the fame time of a 
genius folid and fenfible to true glory, who fhall — 
comprehend how much it is for his honour to fhew 
himfelf liberal, generous, and magnificent in fen- — 
timents and actions ; to beftow his money freely 
for animating the foldiers, or to affift the officers, — 
whofe income does not always fuit their birth and © 
merit; and to reduce himfelf in all other things, — 
I do not fay to that fimplicity and poverty of the — 
antient matters of the world, (fo fublime a virtue — 
is above our age’s force of mind) but to an elegant | 
and noble plainnefs, which, by the force of ex- — 
ample, of great effect in thofe that govern, may \ 
perhaps fuggeft the fame to aii our generals, _ 
and reform the bad and pernicious tafte of the 
nation ? A 

The care of provifions always has been, and ever . 
will be, highly incumbent upon a good general. 
Cato’s * maxim, that the war feeds the war, holds 
good in plentiful countries, and with regard to 
{mall armies: that of the Greeks is more generally | 
true, that {De war does not furnifh provifions upon 
command, cr at a fixed time. They muft be provid- 
ed, both for the prefent and the future. One of. 


| 


* Bellum, inquit Cato, feipfum alet. Liu, 1. 34, n. 9. 


. the 
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the principal inftruétions Cambyfes king of Perfia 
gave his fon Cyrus, who afterwards became fo glo- 
rious, was, not to embark in any expedition, till 
he had firft informed himfelf, whether fubfiftence 
‘were provided for the troops. Paulus A‘milius 
would not fet out for Macedonia, till he had taken 
care of the tranfportation of provifions. If Cam: 
| byfes and Darius had been‘as attentive in this point, 
they had not occafioned the lofs of their armies, 
the firft in Ethiopia, and the other in Scythia. 
That of Alexander had been famifhed, if the coun- 
fel of Memnon, the moft able general of his times, 
had been followed, which was to lay wafte a cer- 
tain extent of country in Afia minor, through 
which that prince was under the neceffity of march- 
ing. Before the battle of Cannæ, Hannibal had 
not ten days provifions: a delay of fome weeks 
had reduced him to the laft extremity. Cæfar, be- 
fore that of Pharfalia, muft have perifhed for want 
of provifions, if Pompey would, or rather could, 
have waited ten or twelve days longer. Famine is 
an enemy, againft whom the ability and valour of 
generals and foldiers can effect nothing, and whom 
the number of troops ferves only to reinforce. 


Y 4 SEC T. 
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Pay rof the feldiers. 


MONG vie the Greeks, the foldiers at firft 
fubfifted:themfeives in the field at theirown M 
expences This was:.natural; bécauie they. were! 
the citizens themfelves united to defend their lands, : 
lives, and families, and had a perional leis in 
the war. # 
The poverty, srt Sparta long profefled, gives M 
reafon to believe, that they did not. pay their troops. \ 
As long as the Spartans remained: in Greece, the: M 
republic fupplied them with provifions for their* » 
public meals, and one habit’ yearly. Amongft. 
thefe pravifions there was fome meat, and a parti- 
Putin  cular officer had the diftribution of it. We have 
eri & feen Agefilaus, to mortify Lyfander, who had filled: 
GET à highett offices of the republic, give him this: 
office, which was of no confideration, The Spar- 
tans, during the war, contented | themfelves with 
this allowance, adding to it fome little plunder of 
the country for their better fubfiftence.. After Ly-: 
fander had opened the way for gold and filver to 
re-enter Sparta, and had forme da public treafury 
there, as the Lacedæmonians were often Fes 
into Afia minor out of their own country, the .re- 
public was no doubt obliged to fupply them at fuch 
times with fubfiftence by | particular aids. We have 
feen the younger Cyrus, at the requeft of Lyfander, 
augment the pay of thofe who ferved on board the 
Erom:feue galleys of the Lacedemonians, from three obo!i, 
penceto Ufuaily paid them by the Perfians, ta four, which 
ee very much debauched the feamen from the Athe- 
# -nians. Sparta’s ftrength was not maritime. Though 
it was wafhed by the fea upon the eaft and fouth, 
its coafts were not advan ntageous for navigation, 
| : and 
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and it had only the port of Gytheum, which was 
neither very large nor commodious. And indeed 
dts fleets were, not verÿ numerous, and had fcarce 
any feamen but ftrangers. It is not certainly known 
what pay Sparta gave her land-troops, nor whether 
fhe fupplied either the one or the other with pro- 
vifions. 

Pericles. was the firft that eftablifhed pay for 
the Athenian foldiers, who till then had ferved the 
‘republic without any. Befides its being very eafy 
to conciliate the people's favour by this method, a 
more urgent motive obliged him to introduce that 

change. Fe made war at a diftance in Thrace, in the 
Cheri Tonefus, in the ifles, and'in Ionia, during feve- 
ral months together, without molefting or fqueef- 
ing the allies, It was impoffible for citizens, fo 
long abfent from their lands, trades, and athes 
means of getting their bread, (for moft of them 
were artifans, as the Lacedæmonians reproached 
them) to ferve without fome fupport. That was 
a juftice the republic owed them, and Pericles 
acted lefs the part of a popular magiftrate than 
that of an sauaple judge. He only prevented, 
like a wife politician, the defires of the people 


in regard to a conduct, which was become ne-. 


ceflary. 
The ufual pay of the mariners was beee oboli, 


which made half a drachma ; that is to fay, five : 


pence French; that of the Jand- troops four oboli, 
or fix pence half-penny ; and js of the horfe a 
drachma, ten.pence, fi 


Good order had been eftablithed for fapporting 


the RDpnCes of the war. The four oldeft and pri- 
mitive tribes of Athens had increafed to ten. At 
that time, for the payment of impofts, fix {core 
citizens were drawn out of each tribe, which made 
twelve hundred in all; thefe were divided into four 
companics of ‘three hundred, and into twenty 

clafies ; 
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claffes; of which each were again divided into two 
parts, the one of the richer citizens, the other of 
fuch as were lefs fo. The public expences fell. 
upon the rich and opulent, but upon fome more 
than others. When any urgent and fudden necef- 
fity happened, that made it neceffary to raife troops, 
or fit out a fleet, the expences were divided 


amongift thefe citizens in proportion to their eftates : 
the rich advanced the money, for the immediate 


fervice of the republic, and the others had time 
allowed to reimburfe them, and pay their quota. 

It appears from the example of Lamachus, who 
was fent with Nicias to command at the fiege of 
Syracufe, that the Athenian generals ferved at their 
own expence. Plutarch obferves, that this La- 
machus, who was very poor, not being in a con- 
dition to pay any thing towards the expences of 


the war, fent an account to the people of what he — 


had laid out upon his own perfon, in which his 
daily fubfiftence, cloaths, and even fhoes and 
ftockings were included. 

The Roman foldiers, in the earlier times of the 
republic, ferved without pay or gratification. The 
wars in thofe days were not very diftant from Rome, 
and of no long duration. As foon as they were 
terminated, the foldiers returned home, and took 
care of their affairs, lands, and families. It was 
not till four hundred and forty years after the 
building of Rome, that the fenate, upon occafion 
of the fiege of Veii, which was very long, and 
continued without interruption during the winter, 
contrary to cuftom decreed, without being * re- 


quefted, 


* Additum deinde, omnium maximé tempeftivo principum in 
multitudinem munere, ut ante mentionem ullam plebis Tribuno- 
rumve decerneret fenatus, ut ftipendium miles de publico acciperet, 
cum ante id tempus de fuo quifque funétus eo munere effet. Nihil 
acceptum unquam a plebe tanto gaudio traditur. Concurfum ita- 
que ad Curiam effe, prehenfatafg; excuntium manus, & patres vere 


appel- 
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quefted, that the republic fhould pay the foldiers a 
fixed fum for the fervices they fhould render it. 
_ This decree, the more agreeable to the people, as 
it appeared the pure effect of the fenate’s liberality, 
occafioned univerfal joy; and the whole city cried 
out, that they were ready to fhed their blood, 
and facrifice their lives, for fo munificent a 
country. 
The Roman fenate fhewed the fame wifdom upon 
this occafion, as Pericles had done at Athens. 
The foldiers at firft whifpered, and at length openly 


_ vented their complaints and murmurs againft the 


length of the fiege, which laid them under the ne- 
ceffity of continuing remote from their families 
during even the winter, and by that long abfence 
occafioned the ruin of their lands, which remained 
uncultivated, and became incapable of affording 
them fubfiftence. Thefe were the real motives of 
the fenate’s conduct, who artfully granted that as a 
favour, which neceffity was upon the point of ex- 
torting from them by the invectives of fome tribune 


of the people, who would have made it an honour 
to himfelf, 


33# 


To anfwer this pay, a tax was laid upon the Liv.1. 4. 
citizens in proportion to their eftates. The fenators ™ 6° 


fet the example, which was followed by all others, 
notwithftanding the oppofition of the tribunes of 


the people. It appears that none were exempt ;:, 1 
from it, not even the augurs nor pontiffs. They n.42. 


were difpenfed from paying it, during fome years, 
by violent means, and their private authority. The 
quæftors cited them to appear and fee themfelves 


_ fentenced to pay the whole arrears due from that 


time. They appealed to the people, who con- 
demned them. When wars were terminated, and 


appellatos, effeétum effe fatentibus, ut nemo pro tam munifica pa- 
_ tria, donec quicquam virium fupereffet, corpori aut fanguini fuo 
parceret. Live]. 4. n. 59. 


con- 
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confiderable fpoils had been taken from the éne* — 
my, part of them was applied in reimburfing. 
the «people the fums that had been raifed for car- 
rying them on: which is a very admirable, and 
very uncommon example of public faith. The tax, 
of which I fpeak, fubfifted till the triumph of 
Paulus Æmilius over the Macedonians, who brought 
fo great a quantity of riches into the public trea- 
fury, that it was thought proper to abolifh it for, 
ever. 

‘Though the foldiers ufually ferved only fix 
months, they received pay for the whole year, as 
appears from feveral pafñfages in Livy: This was 
paid them at the end of the campaign, and fome- 
times from fix months to fix months. What I 
have hitherto faid' of pay regards only the foot. — 

It was alfo * granted three years after to the 
horie during the fame fiege of Veli. The republic 
ufed to fupply them with horfes': they had been fo 
generous, in a preffing neceffity of the ftate, to 
declare that they would mount themfelves at their 
Own expences. 

The pay of the foldiers was not always the fame; 
it varied according to the times. It was at firit. 
only three afes a day for the foot: (fomething 
more than three pence French) at that time there 
were ten affes to a denarius, which was of the fame 
weight and value as the Grecian drachma. The de, 
narius was afterwards raifed to fixteen affes, in the 
536th year of Rome, when Fabius was dictator, at 
which time the pay rofe from three to five pence. 
We ought not to be furprifed at the fmallnefs of 
this pay, when we confider the price of provifions. . 
Polybius informs us, that in his time the bufhel of 
wheat was ufually fold for four oboli, or fix pence 
half-penny French; and the bufhel of barley for. 


* Equiti certus ntmerus æris eft affignatus. Tum primum equis 
fais) merere Equites coeperunt. Liv. 1.’ 5: n. 7. ‘ 
| half 
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half that price. A bufhel of wheat was fafcient 
‘for a foldier for eight days. 


333 


Julius Cæfar, to confirm the foldiers the more | 


ftrongly in his intereft, doubled their pay, and 
made it amount to ten pence : aT SUE jtipendium 
in perpetuum duplicavit. 

“There were other alterations in it under the em- 
perors, but I do not think it neceffary to enter 
“into the detail of them. 

Polybius, after having faid that the daily pay of 
the foot was fometl hing more than three pence, 
‘adds, that the centurions had fix pence half-penny, 
and the horfe ten-pence. 

Frora this daily pay of five-pence, which was 
the ufual pay in, Polybius’s time, the fum total 
yearly amounted to almoft an hundred livres, with- 
‘out including the allowance of corn and other pro- 
“vifons, with which they were daily fupplied. I take 
the year as twelve months, each of thirty days, 
which amount to three hundred and fixty days; 
and it appears that it was fometimes taken in this 
manner, in regard to the pay of troops. 

Out of this Anal fum, a part was referved for 
their cloaths, arms, and tents. This Tacitus tells 

s: Enimvero militiam ipfam gravem, infru£luofam : 
denis in diem affibus animam S corpus æftimari. Hine 
nee arma, tentoria. And Polybius adds corn to 
it: Non frumentum, non vellem, nec arma gratuita 
wmiliti fuife, fed certa borum pretia de fipendio que- 
tore deduEa. 

_As to what regards the great officers, confuls, 
proconfuls, lientenants, piers, Prop ators, and 
queeftors, it does not appear, that the republic 
paid them for their fervices in any other manner, 
than by the honour annexed to thefe offices. She 
fupplied them with the necefary and indifpenfable 
difeurfen ments of their'commiffions : robes, tents, 
horfes, mules, and all their military equipage. 


They 
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Two oboli. 
Four oboli. 


Six oboli, 
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They had a certain fixed number of flaves, which 
was not very great, and which they were not at 
liberty to augment, the law admitting them to — 
take new ones only in the room of fuch as died. 
In the provinces through which they paffed, they 
exacted nothing but forage for their horfes,, and 
wood for themfelves from the allies. And thofe . 
who piqued themfelves upon imitating the entire 
difintereftednefs of the antients, took nothing from 
them. Cicero acted in this manner, as he himfelf 
tells Atticus in a letter. *‘ The people are at 
‘< no expence, fays he, either for me, my lieute- 
nants, the quæftor, or any other officer. I ac- 
cept neither of forage nor wood, though per- 
** mitted by the Julian law. I only confent that 
** they fupply my people with an houfe and four 
** beds; though they often lodge in tents.” It 
was of the fpirit of the Roman government not to 
fuffer their generals or magiftrates to be a charge 
to their allies. It was this conduét, fo full of wif- 
dom and humanity, that rendered the authority 
of the Romans fo venerable and amiable; and it 
may be faid with truth, that it contributed, more 
than their arms, to render them matters of the © 
univerfe. | 
Livy tells us his name who firft infringed the 
Julian law, which regulated the expences that 
might be exacted from the allies; and his example 
had only too many followers, who in a fhort time 
exceeded him. This was.L. Pofthumius. He was 
angry with the inhabitants of Prænefte, becaufe, 
during fome {tay he had made there when a pri- 


ce 


ce 


&¢ 


* Nullus ft fumptus in nos, neque in legatos, neque in quæfto- 
rem, neque in quemquam. Scito non modo nos fœnum, aut quod 
lege Julia dari folet, non accipere; fed ne ligna quidem nec preter 
quatuor lectos & teétum quemquam accipere quidquam; multis 
locis ne tectum quidem, & in tabernaculo manere plerumque. 


Epift. 16. lib. 5. ad Attic. 
vate . 
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‘vate perfon, they had not treated him with the re- 
{pect he believed his due. When he was elected 
conful, he thought of revenge. Being to pafs 
through that city to his province, he let them 
know, that they muft fend their principal magif- 
trates to meet him, to provide him lodging in the 
name and at the expence of the public, and to 
have the beafts of burthen, that were neceflary, in 
readinefs againft his departure. Before him, fays 
Livy, no magiftrate had ever put the allies to any 
expence, nor exacted any thing from them. The 
republic fupplied them with mules, tents, and all 
the carriages neceflary to a commander, in order 
to prevent their taking any thing from the allies. 
As hofpitality was very much honoured and prac- 
tifed in thofe times, they lodged with their parti- 
cular friends, and took great pleafure in receiving 
them at Rome in their turn, when they care 
thither. When they fent lieutenants upon any fud- 
den expedition, the cities through which they 
pafled received orders to fupply them with an 
horfe, and nothing more. * Though the conful 
might have had a juft caufe of complaint againit 
the people of Prænefte, he ought not to have 
ufed, or rather abufed, the authority of his office, 
to make them fenfible of it. Their filence, whe- 
ther the effect of moderation or exceffive timidity, 
prevented them from laying their complaints be- 
fore the Roman people, and authorifed the ma- 
giftrates from thenceforth to make that new yoke 
heavier every day; as if impunity, in the firft 
inftance, had implied the approbation of Rome, 
and’ had given them a kind of right to act the 
fame thing. 


* Injuria (the fenfe requires Ira to be read) confulis etiamfi juita, 
non tamen in magiftratu exercenda, & filentium nimis aut modeftum 
aut timidum Preneftinorum, jus veluti probato exemplo magiftra- 
tibus fecit graviorum in dies talis generis imperiorum. Liv. Th 
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The antient Romans; far from behaving in this. 
manner, or endeavouring: to inrich themfelves at. 
the expence of the allies, had no thoughts but of 
protecting. and defending them: They believed — 
themfelves fuficiently paid by the glory of their — 
exploits, and often, after great victories and illu: 
ftrious triumphs; died in the arms of poverty, aS — 
they had lived. The Grecian and Roman: agin 
abound with examples of this kind: 


Bee CP PT 


Anttent arms: 


FT is not my defign in this placé to defcribe all 
Ï the various kinds of arms ufed by the foldiery . 
of all nations. I fhall confine myfelf principally; — 
according to my cuftom, to thofe of the ‘Greeks 
and Romans, who, in this refpect, had many things 
common to both. The Romans had borrowed the 
ufe of moît of them from the Tufcans and Greeks, © 


= who inhabited Italy. Florus obferves, that * Tar- 


quinius Prifcus, who was defcended from the Co: 
rinthians, introduced abundance of the Grecian 
cuftoms at Rome. 7 | 
Armour was antiently of brafs, and afterwards 
of iron. ‘The poets often ufe one for the other. 
The armour of the Greeks, as well as that of 
moit other nations, was, in the earlieft agés, the : 
helmet, the cuirafs, the fhield, the lance, and the 
fword. They ufed alfo the bow and the fling. 
The helmet was a defenfive armour for the head 
and neck. It was either of iron or brafs, often in 
the form of the head, open before, and leaving the — 
face uncovered. T ree were head-pieces that might. 


* Tarquinius Prifcus—oriundus Corintho, Græcum ingenium 
Ktalicis artibus mifcuit, Flor, 1. 1. c. 3. 

be 
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be let down to cover the face. Upon the top of: 


them they placed figures of animals, lions, leopards, 
griffins, and others. They adorned them with 
plumes of feathers; which floated in the wind, and 
exalted their beauty. 

The cuirafs was called in Greek Supa, a name 
which has been adopted into the Latin, that how- 
ever more frequently ufes the word /orica. At firft 
cuiraffes were made either of iron or brafs; in two 
pieces, as they are in thefe days: thefe two pieces 


335 


were faftened upon the fides by buckles. Alexan- Poiyæn. 
der left the cuirafs only the two pieces which co- Demetre. 


vered the breaft, that the fear of being wounded ‘ 


in the back, which had no defence, might prevent 
the foldiers from flying. 


There were cuirafles of fo hard a metal; that Put. in 


they were abfolutely of proof againft weapons. 
Zoilus, an excellent artift in this way, offered two 
of them to Demetrius, firnamed Poliorcetess To 
fhew the excellency of them, he caufed a dart to 
be difcharged at them out of the machine, called 
a catapulta, at the diftance of only twenty-fix 
paces. How violently foever the dart was thot, it 
made no impreffion, and fcarce left the leaft mark 
upon the cuirafs. | | 

Many nations made their cuirafles of flax or 
wool: thefe were coats of arms made with many 
folds, which refifted, or very much broke, the 


Demetr. 
p. 898. 


force of blows. That with which Amafis prefent- rod. 
ed the Lacedæmonians, was of wonderful work- 1.3. c 47. 


manfhip, adorned with figures of various animals, 
and embroidered with gold. What was moft fur- 
prifing in this cuirafs was, that every thread in it, 
though very fmall, was compofed of three hundred 
and fixty fmaller, which it was not difficult to dif- 
tinguifh. | 

I have faid that the cuirafs was called /erica in 
Latin. This word comes from /orum, a thong or 
WC | 4 ftrap 


- 
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ftrap’of leather, becaufe made of the fkin of beafts, — 
And from the French word cuir alfo cuirafs is de- 
‘rived. The cuirafs of the Roman legions confifted 
of thongs, with which they were girt from thew 
armpits to the waift. ‘They were alfo made of lea- 

‘ther, covered with plates of iron, in the form of” 
“feales, or of iron rings twifted within one ano-— 
“ther, in the form of chains. Thefe are what we 
call coats of mail, in Latin, lorica bamis conferta, or : 

hamata. % 

With the thorax of the Greeks the foldier was» 
much lefs ‘capable of motion, agility, and force: 
whereas the girts of leather, fucceffively covering — 
‘each other, left the Roman foldier entire liberty of 
action, and, fitting him like a veft, defended him 
agäinft daits. ¢ 

Op Re buckler was a défenive piece of armour, — 
proper to cover the body. There were differente | 
forts of them. 

. Scutum, dues, or caxO. The fhield. This buck-" 
ler was long, and fometimes of fo immoderate a 
fize, that it would cover a man almoft from head 
to foot. Such were thofe of the Egyptians men- 

Cyrop.l.7.tioned by Xenophon. It muft have been very | 

p-178-  Jarge amonoft the Lacedæmonians, as they could 

carry the body of one who had been killed upon 

it. From’ whence came the celebrated injunétion — 

of a Spartan mother to her fon, when he fet out 

for the war: “Ha, # ëmi ra, that is to fay, Hither 
bring back this buckler, or return upon tt. 

It was the greateft difgrace to return from bat-w 
tle with the lois of the buckler,; undoubtedly, be- 
caufe it feemed to argue, that the foldiér had 
quitted it toyfly the miore eafily, without regard 
to any thing but faving his life. Phe reader may 
yemember, that Epaminondas, mortally wounded) 
in the celebrated battle’ of Mantinæa, when he 
Was carried off into Le tent,-afked immediately, 


" ; i, with 


vu 
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with concern and emotion, whether his buckler 9 
was fafe. | | 
Clypens, ¢en's. It is often confounded with the 
Seutum, It is, however, certain, that they were dif- 
‘ferent; becaufe, in the cenfus, or mufter, made by 
‘Servius Tullius, the clypeus is given to thofe of the 
rit clafs, and the Jculum to ‘thofe of the fecond. 
‘And in fact the /cutum was long'and fquare: thé 
_tlypeus round and fhorter. Both had been ufed by 
‘the Romans in the time of the kings. After * the 
fiege of Veii, the /cutum became more common. 
‘The + Macedonians always made ufe of the chpeus, 
except perhaps in later times. - 
The buckier of the Roman légions was convex, 
and in the form of a gutter-tile. According to 
Polybius it was four feet long; and two and an 
half broad. Thefe bucklers were antiently made of Plut: in 
“wood, fays Plutarch, in the life of Camillus: but Cam. 
this Roman general caufed them to be covered with ? La 
plates of iron, to make them the better defence 
againft blows. . 
The Parma was a fall round buckler, lichter 
and fhorter than the /cutum, uled by the heavy- 
‘armed infantry. ‘The light-armed foot and the ca: 
valry had this fhield. 
_ The Pelta was almoft the fame thing with that 
‘called cetra. This buckler was light, in the form 
of a half moon, or femi-circle, on the top. | 
The Sworp. The forms of it were vety diffe- 
tent, and in great number: 1 fhall not amule the 
‘reader with defcribing them, but content myfelf 
with remarking, {that there were long {words 


* Clypeis ahtea Romani ufi: deinde; poftquam facti funt ftipen- 
‘diari, {cuta pro clypeis fecere. Liv. |. $. n- 8. 

+ Arma, clypetis, fariffseque illis (Macedonibus :) Romano fcu- 
‘tum, majus corpofi tégumentum, Liv. 1, 9. n.ig. 

ft Gallis Hifpanifque fcuta ejufdent forme ferè erant, dites ac 
Miffimiles gladi. Gallis prælongi, ac fine mucronibus : Hifpano, 
punétim magis quam czefim affueto petere hoftem, brevitate habiles, 
peut mucronibus, Liv. \. 22. n. 46, 
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without points, which ferved to ftrike with the 1 
1 


edge, as were thofe of the Gauls, of which we fhall 
foon fpeak. There were others fhorter and ftrong- — 


er, which had both point and edge, punétim © 


cæfim, fuch as the Spanifh fabres were, which the 
Romans borrowed from them, and ufed ever after 
with advantage. * With thefe fabres they cut of 
arms and heads, and made moft horrible wounds, — 
at one blow. 3 h 
The manner, in which the fword was worn by — 
the antients, was not always alike. The Romans. 
generally wore it on the right thigh, to leave room, © 


without doubt, for the moving of the buckler with 
more freedom, which was on the left fide: but, ins 
certain remains of antiquity, we fee that their fol- 
diers wore them on the left. | 
ft is remarkable, that néither the Greeks nor Ro=" 
mans, the two moft warlike nations of the world," 
wore fwords in times of peace; nor was duelling 
known amonoft them. 
Pikes or Lances were ufed by almoft all na- 
tions. Thofe which we fee upon the monuments, 
made in the times of the Roman emperors, are 
about fix feet and an half long, including the iron 
point. + 
The Sariffa of the Macedonians was of fo pro- 
digious a length, that one could fcarce believe tuch 
a weapon could be ufed, if all the’antients did not" 
agree in this point. They give it a length of fix- 
teen cubits, which makes eight yards. | 
Bows and Arrows are of the moft remote an- 
tiquity. There were few nations who did not ufe 
them. The Cretans were efteemed excellent ar- 
chers. We do not find that the Romans ufed the 
bow in the ear.ieft times of the republic. They 


* Gladio H'fpanienfi detruncata corpora brachiis abfcims, aut 
tota cervice deletta, divifa à corpore capita, paientiaque vilcera, & 
foeditatem aliam vuineruin viderunte Liv. l. 31. n. 34. 


introduced 
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introduced it afterwards ; but it appears that they 
had fcarce any archers except thofe of the auxiliary 
troops. 

The Stine was alfo an inftrument of war much 
ufed by many nations. The Balearians, or the 
people of the iflands now called Majorca and Mi- 
norca, excelled at the fling. They were fo atten- 
tive in exercifing their youth in the ufe of it, that 
they did not give them their food in the morning 
till they had hit a mark. The Balearians were very 
much employed in the armies of the Carthaginians 
and Romans, and greatly contributed to the gain- 
ing of victories. * Livy mentions fome cities of 
Achaia, Egium, Patræ, and Dymz, whofe inha- 
bitants were ftill more dexterous at the fling than 
the Balearians. They threw ftones farther, and 
with greater force and certainty, never failing to 
hit what part of the face they pleafed. Their flings 
difcharged the ftones with fo much force, that 
neither buckler nor head-piece could refift their im- 
petuofity; and + the addrefs of thofe who managed 
them was fuch, according to the Scripture, that 
they could hit an hair, without the ftones going 
either on one fide or the other. Inftead of ftones 
they fometimes charged the fling with balls of lead, 
which it carried much farther. 

_Javezins. There are two forts of them, which 
are : 

Teéo®@: bafta. call it javelin. It was a kind 
of dart not unlike an arrow, the wood of which 
was generally three feet long, and one inch thick. 
The point was four inches long, and tapered to fo 
fine an end, that it bent at the firft ftroke in fuch 


* Longiüs, certiufque, & validiore i&u quam Balearis funditor, 
eo telo uf funt—Non capita folum hoftium vulnerabant, fed quem 
lochm deftinaffent oris. Liv. 1.38. n.29. : 

+ Among all this people there were feven hundred men left-handed, 
every one could fling flones at an hair-breadih, and not mifs. Judg. 
XX, 16. 


4 a man- 
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a manner, as to be ufelefs to the enemy, The — 
light-armed troops ufed it. */They carried feveral — 
javelins in their left hand, with which they held. 
their buckler, in order to have the right free, 


either to dart javelins at a diftance, or to ufe : 
the fword. + Livy gives each of them feven je 


velins. 


, Yaob: Pilum, call this the great javelin +, be- y 
caufe thicker and ftronger than the other. ‘The le- = 
gions darted it at the enemy, before they came to ! 


clofe fight. When they had neither time norroom, 


they threw it upon the ground, and sue 6 the . 


enemy {word in hand, 


The Cavazrv had almoft the fame arms as the 4 
foot: the helmet, the cuirafs, the fword, the lance, 


and a fmaller or lighter buckler, 


We fee in Homer, that in the Trojan war the -— 


: 1 
a, 


mott diftinguifhed perfons rode on chariots drawn.” 


by good hories, with an, efquire or charioteer, in" 
order to charge through battalions with the greater 1" 


+ 


vigour, and to fight with more advantage from 1" 


them. But people were foon undeceived in thefe 
points, by the double inconvenience of being ftop- 
ped fhort by hedges, trenches, ‘and ditches; or re- 


maining ufelefs in the midfts LÉ the enemy; when 


the Bars fes were wounded. 


The ufe of chariots armed with fcythes was after- 


wards introduced. ‘Thefe were placed in the front: 
of the battle, to begin it by breaking the enemy. 


* Et cum cominus venerant, gladiis a velitibus trucidabantur. 
Hic miles tripedalem parmam habet, & in dextra haftas, quibus 
eminus utitur—Quod fi pede collato pugnandum eft, tranflatis in 
levam hattis, ftringit cladium. Liv. 1.38. n. 27. 

+ Eis parmæ breviores quam equeftres, & feptena jacula quater- 
nos longa pedes data, præfixa ferro, quale haftis velitaribus ineft. 
Liv. iF 26. "N as 

ft Arma Romano fcutum & pilum haud paulo APTA hafta 
vehementius jétu miffuque telum. Liv, |. ge D. 196 | 

This 
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This manner of fighting was at: firfty in creat ufe 
-amongtt all the people of the Eaft, and was be-: 
lieved decifive with regard to victory: » The people: 


who excelled moft in the art of war; as the Greeks’ 


and Romans, did not adopt it; finding by expe-* 


rience, that the cries of the troops’ attacked in this 


manner, the difcharges of the light-armed foldiérs, 
and, {till more than either, the unevennefs of the ? 


ground, rendered all the equipage of thefe chariots: 


ineffectual, and often even pernicious to thofe who 
employed them. 


ee 


The nations who had elephants amoneft them, : 


as thofe of the Eaft and Africa, believed that thofe : 


animals, no lefs docile than terrible from their force ” 
and enormous fize, might be of great ufe to them - 
in battles.. Accordingly, when inftruéted and guid-" 


ed with art, they did them great fervice ‘They 
carried their guides upon their backs, and were 
ufually placed in the front of their armies. Ad- 
vancing from thence, they broke the clofeft ranks 
with an impetuofty that nothing: could refift, 


crufhed whole «battalions with their vail. weight, 


and diffufed univerfal terror and diforder. To im. 
prove their effect,’ towers’ were ‘placed on their 
backs;; which’ were like portable baftions, from 


the tops of: which chofen troops: difcharged darts 2 


and javelins upon the enemy, and compleated their: 


defeat. 


This cuftom fubfifted Jong amongft the nations 


J fpeak of, from whom it pañled to other people, 

who had learned by fatal experience, how capable 
thofe animals were of contributing to victories. 
Alexandér, having conquered the nations fubjeét to 


the Perfian empire, and afterwards India, began to’ 


make ufe of elephants in his expeditions ; aid his 
fucceflors, in their wats with each ‘other, rendered 


the IS of them very common. Pyrrhustranfported:: 
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fame into Italy; and the Romans learned of that — 
general, and afterwards of Hannibal, the advan- « 
tage to be made of them in a day of battle. #It 
was in the war againft Philip, that they ufed them 
for the firft time. 8 3 | 
_. But this advantage, as great as it appeared, was 
balanced by inconveniences that at length made 
them difapprove of the ufe of elephants. The ge- 
nerals, inftruéted by experience, rendered the at- 
tack of thofe beafts ineffectual, by ordering their 
troops to open and give them free paflage. Befides 


this, the frightful cries af the ‘enemy’s army, 


Liv.l. 27. 
n. 49. 


Veget. 1.3. 
Ci 23° 
Xenoph. 
in Cyrop. 
1. 7. p.176. 


Liv. 1,39 
Nn. 40. 


joined with an hail of darts and ftones, difcharged 
on all fides by the archers and flingers, put them 
into confufion, made them mad and furious, and 
often obliged them to turn upon their own troops, 
and commit the havock amongft them intended 
againit the enemy. At fuch times, he who guided 
the elephant was obliged, for avoiding that mif- 
fortune, to plunge an iron fpike into their heads, 
upon which they fell dead immediately. — 

Camels, befides being employed .to carry, were 
alfo of fervice in battles. They had this’ conve- 
nience in them, that in dry and fandy countries 
they could fupport thirit with eafe. Cyrus made 
great ufe of them in the battle againft Crœfus, and. 
they contributed very much to the viétory he gained 
over him, becaufe the horfes of the latter, not 
being able to fupport the fmell of them, were im- | 
mediately put into diforder. We find, in Livy, the : 
Arabian archers mounted on camels with fwords of : 
fix feet long, to reach the enemy from the high 
backs of thofe animals. Sometimes two Arabian 
archers fat back to back upon the fame camel, in - 


* Confuj in aciem defcendit, ante figna prima locatis elephantis : 
quo auxilio tum primum Romani, quia captos aliquot bello Puxico 


habebant, ufi funt. Liv. 1. 11. n. 36. 
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_ order to be able, even in fying, to difcharge their 
darts and arrows againft their purfuers. 

Neither the elephants nor camels were of any 
fervice in armies, in comparifon. with that of the 
horfe. That animal feems defigned by nature for 
battles. There is fomething martial i in his air, his 

cheft, his pace, as Job {9 well obferves in his ad- Job xxxix, 
mirable defcription of him. 1925: 

In many countries, the horfe as well as horfeman 
were entirely covered with armour of iron: thefe 
were called catapbratti equites. 

But what is hard for us to comprehend, amongft 
all the antient people, the horfe had neither ftirrups 
nor faddle, and the riders never ufed boots. Edu- 
cation, exercife, and habit, had accuftomed them 
not to want thofe aids, and even not to perceive 
that there was any occafion for them. There were 
fome horfemen, fuch as the Numidians, who did 
not know fo much: as the ufe of bridles to guide 
their horfes, and who, notwithftanding, by “their 
voice on'y, or the ufe of the heel or fpur, made 
them advance, fall back, ftop, turn to the right 
or left; in a word, perform all the evolutions of 
the beft difciplined | cavalry. Sometimes, having 
two horfes, they leaped from one to the other even 
in the heat of battle, to eafe the firft when fatigued, 
Thefe Numidians, as weil as the Parthians, were 
never more terrible, than when they feemed to fly’ 
through fear and cowardice. For then, facing 
fuddenly about, they difcharged their darts or 
arrows upon the enemy, who expected nothing 
lefs, and fell upon them with more impetuofity 
than ever. | | 
_ [have related hitherto what I found moft im- 
portant concerning the arms of the antients. In 
_ all times the great captains had a particular atten- 

tion to the armour of their troops. They did not 
care whether they g glittered or not with gold and 
ee . ~ filver; 


LT 
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filver; they left fuch idle ornaments to foft and. 
effeminate nations, like the Perfians, They *ap-. M 
proved a more lively and martial brightnefs, one 
that might infpire terror, fuch as was that of fteel M 
and brafs. % 
Xenoph.  Ît was not only the brightnefs, but the quality. 
of the arms in particular, to which great generals . 
were attentive. The ability, of Cyrus the Great, « 
was juftly admired, who, upon his arrival at the 
camp of his uncle Cyaxares, changed.the arms of. 
his troops. Moft of them ufed almoft only the 
bow and javelin, and confequently fought only at 
a diftance; a kind of fight, wherein the greater 
number had eafily the fuperiority. He armed them . 
with bucklers, cuiraffes, and fwords or axes, in 
order to their being in a condition to come to clofe 
fight immediately with the enemy, whofe mul-- 
titude thereby became ufelefs.  Iphicrates, the: 
celebrated general of the Athenians, made feve- 
ral ufeful alterations in the armour of the fol- 
diers, in regard to their fhields, pikes, fwords, and 
cuiraffes, | 
Plut. in Philopæmen alfo, as I have obferved in its place, 
Philo. changed the armour of the Achæans, which, be- . | 
pe 360. D ‘ : ; 
Ë fore him, was very defective; and that alteration. : 
did not a little contribute to render them fuperior 
to all their enemies. There are many examples 
of this kind, which it would be too long to repeat . 
here, that fhew, of what advantage to an army is . 
the ability of a general, when applied to reforming : 
whatever may be defective; and how dangerous it .” 
it is tenacioufly to retain cuftoms eftablifhed by 
length of time, without daring to make any altera- . 
tions in them, however judicious and neceflary. 


À 


# Macédonum difpar acies erat; equis virifque, non auro, non 
difcolori velte, fed ferro. atque ære fulgentibus. -Q. Curt. 1.3. ¢-3 
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No people were ever more remote from. this : 


fcrupulous attachment than the Romans.  Having 
attentively ftudied what cheir neighbours and ene- 
mies practifed, they well knew how. to apply it to 
their own advantage ; and by the different altera- 
tions they introduced in their armies, as well with 
regard to their armour, as whatever elfe related 
to military affairs, they rendered themfelves in- 
vincible, | | 


Bol Tely Galak... Ne 


SE Orr T 


Preliminary cares of the general, 


LL that we have feen hitherto, the raifing 
A of troops, their pay, their arms, their pro- 
vifions, is in a manner only the mechanifm of 
war. There are other ftill more important cares, 


that depend upon the general’s ability and expe- 


rience, 


believed it particularly incumbent on the general 
to fettle the plan of the war; to examine whether 
it is moft neceffary to aét upon the offenfive or de- 
fenfive; to concert his meafures for the. one or the 
other of thofe purpofes; to have an exact know- 
ledge of the country into which he marches his 
army; to know the number and quality of the 
enemy’s troops; to penetrate, if poffible, his de- 
figns; to take proper meafures at diftance for dif- 
concerting them; to forefee all the events that may 


happen, in order to be prepared for them; and to 
gf SME keep 


Thofe, who have diftinguifhed themfelves moft : . 
in.the knowledge of military affairs, have always . 


se 
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keep all his refolutions fo well difguifed and fo. 
fecret, that no part of them efcapes him and takes 
air. In this laft point, perhaps, nothing was ever 
better obferved than amongft us, in the war lately 
erminated ; which is not a little for the honour of 

the miniftry and officers. 

We have feen, in the war againft Perfeus, the 
wife precautions taken by Paulus Emilius, before 
opening the campaign, that nothing might be 
wanting to the fuccefs of it; which precautions 
were the principal caufe of his conquering that 
prince. : 

It is upon thefe preliminary provifions the fuccefs 
of enterprifes depends. And it was by them Cyrus 
began, as foon as hé arrived in the camp of his 
uncle Cyaxares, who had not thought of taking 
any fuch meafures, : 

It is amazing to confider the orders given by 
the fame Cyrus, before he marched againft the 
enemy ; and the immenfe detail into which he 
entered with refpeét to all the neceffaries of the 
army. 

‘He was to march fifteen days through countries 
that had been deftroyed, and in which there were 
néither provifions nor forage: he ordered enough 
of both for twenty days to be carried, and thar the 
foldiers, inftead of loading themfelves with baggage, _ 
fhould exchange that burthen for an equal one of 
provifions, without troubling themfelves about 
beds or coverlids for fleeping, ‘the want of which 
their fatigue would fupply. They were accuftom- 
ed to drink wine, and, to prevent the fudden change 
of their drink from making them fick, he ordered 
them to carry a certain quantity with them, and 
to ufe themfelves by degrees to do without it, and 
to content themfelves with water. e advifed 
them alfo to carry falt provifions along with a 

| hand- 
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hand-mills for grinding corn, and medicines. for 
the fick: to put into every carriage a fickle and 


a mattock, and upon every beaft of burthen an ax 


and a fcythe, and to take care to fupply themfelves 
with a thoufand other neceffaries. He carried alfo 
along with him fmiths, fhoemakers, and other 


workmen, with all manner of tools ufed in their 


trades. For the reft, he declared publicly, that 
whoever would charge himfelf with the care of 
fending provifions to the camp, fhould be honoured 
and rewarded by himfelf and his friends ; and even 
if they wanted money for that fervice, provided 
they would give fecurity, and engage to follow 
the army, he would affift them with it. A detail 
of this kind, part of which I have omitted, is 
not unworthy of a general, nor a great prince, as 
‘Cyrus was. 
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We fee in Pericles’s harangue to the Athenians, Thucyd. 


in regard to the Peloponnefian war, how much! 9 


that great man, who adminiftered the affairs of his 
republic with fo much wifdom, excelled in the fci- 
ence of war, and how vaft and profound his fore- 
fight was. He regulated the plan of the war, not 
only for one campaign, but for its whole dura~ 
tion; and fettled it upon the perfect knowledge he 
had himfelf, and imparted to the Athenians, of the 
Lacedæmonian forces. He determined them to 
fhut themfelves up within their walls, and to fuf- 
fer their lands to be ruined, rather than hazard a 
battle againft an army much more numerous than. 
their own; whilft, on his fide, he went with a feet 
to ravage the whole coaft of Peloponnelus. He 
recommended to them efpecially nôt to form any 
enterprifes abroad, and not to think of any new 
‘conquefts, upon which conditions he affured them 
of victory. It was from defpifing this advice, and 
carrying their arms into Sicily, that the Athenians 
were ruined. 

Was 
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“Was there ever any thing more wife or better — 


Romans in their own country! He propofed the 


: but that prince had ‘neither fufficient extent 6f 
Hihd. nor difcernment enough, to comprehend its 
whole advantage and wifdom. 

Alexander had perhaps been ftopped fhort, reduced 
by famine, and obliged to retreat into his own 
kingdom, if Darius, as we have obferved above, 


had deftroyed the country through which his army 


was to pafs, and had made a powerful diverfion 
in Macedonia, as Memnon, one of his generals, 
and one of the greateft captains of antiquity, ad- 
vifed him. 

To form fuch plans is. not to make war from 
day to day, and in a manner by chance, and to 


wait till events determine us; but to act likea 
great man, and with a juft knowledge of the caufe 


we have in hand. * Enterprifes, concerted with fo 


much wifdom, feldom fail of fuccefs. 


* Qui Hard cupit, milites imbuat diligenter.. Qui fecundos 


opfat eventus, dimicet arte, non cafu. Veget. 1. 3. In prologo. 


we NS RE 


concerted than Hannibal’s plan of attacking thé — 


fame defign to Antiochus, which would have dif- 
Ana the Romans exceedingly, had he followed 
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caf wily L 0 wf 


Departure and march of the troops. 


y \HE beginning and end of the war, the de- xenoph. 
A parture and return of the troops, were al- in Cyrop. 


_ ways folemnifed by public aéts of religion and fa- * * 


crifices, | | 

The reader undoubtedly remembers, that, in the 
advice Cambyfes, king of the Perfians, gave hit 
fon Cyrus, when he fet out for his firft campaign, 
he infifted principally upon the neceffity of not un- 
dertaking any action great or fmall, either for him- 
felf or others, without having firft confulted the 


gods, and offered facrifices to them. He obferved tnid, 1. Ze 


this counfel with furprifing exaétnefs. When he 
arrived upon the frontiers of Perfia, he facrificed 
victims to the gods of.the country, and to thofe of 
Media, ,as foon as he entered it, to implore their 
aid, and that they would be propitious to him. 
His hiftorian is not afhamed to repeat in many 
places, that this prince took great care, upon all 
occafions, to difcharge this duty, upon which he 
made the whole fuccefs of his enterprifes depend. 
Xenophon himfelf, a warrior and philofopher, ne- 
ver engaged in any important affair, without hav- 
ing firft confulted the gods. 
* All Homer’s heroes appear very religious, and 
have recourfe to the divinity, on all occafions and 
dangers. | 

Alexander the Great did not quit Europe, and 
enter Afia, without having firft invoked the divi- 
nities of both, | 


Hannibal, 


35% 
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Hannibal, before he engaged in the war a+ 
gainft the Romans, went exprefsly to Cadiz, to 
acquit himfelf of the vows he had made to Her- 
cules, and to implore his protection by new ones; 
for the fuccefs of the expedition he had under- 
taken. + NS 

The Greeks were very religious obférvers of this 
duty. Their armies never took the field without 
being attended by arufpices, facrificers, and other 
interpreters of the will of the gods, of which they : 
believed it their duty to be affured before they ha- 
zarded a battle. — | 

But, of all the nations 6f the world, the Romans 
were the moft exact in their recourfe to the divi+ | 
nity, either *in the beginning of their wars, in 
the great dangers to which they found themfelves 
fometimes expofed, or after their victories; and 
afcribed the fuccefs of their arms folely to the 
care they had taken to render this homage to their 

ods.. 

They were miftaken in the object, not the prin- 
ciple; and this univerfal cuftom of all nations 
fhews, that they always acknowledged a fupreme 


almighty Being, who governed the world, and dif- 


pofed at his will of all events, and in particular 
of thofe of war, attentive to the prayers and vows 
addreffed to him. 


* Fjus belli (contra Annibalem) causa fupplicatio per urbem ha- 
Dita, atque adorati dii, ut bene ac feliciter eveniret quod bellum 
populus Romanus juffiffet. Lew, 1. 21.n.17.. 

Civitas religiofa, in principiis maximé novorum bellorum, fupe 
plicationes habuit.- Jd. 1. 31. n. 9. ; 
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March of the army. 


When every thing was, ready, and the army 
aflembled at the time and place fixed, it began 
to march. To avoid prolixity, I fhall fpeak 
only of the Romans in this place: from whence 

the Reader may form a judgment of other na- 
tions. $ 

It is amazing to confider the loads under which 
the foldiers marched. Befides their-arms, {ays * 
Cicero, the buckler, the fword, the helmet, (the 
javelins, or half-pikes, might be added) befides 
‘thefe arms which they confidered no more as a 
burthen than their limbs, for they faid their arms 
were in a manner a foldier’s members, they carried 
provifons for feveral days, and fometimes for three 
weeks or a month, with all the implements for 

_ dreffing their food, and each a ftake or palifado of 
confiderable weight. + Vegetius recommends the 
exercifing young foldiers, in carrying a weight of 
above five and forty pounds a day’s march in the 
ufual pace of the army, in order to their being ac- 
cuftomed to it againft times of occafion and ne- 


* Noftri exercitus primum unde nomen habeat, vides. Deinde 
qui labor, quantus agminis! ferre plus dimidiati menfis cibaria, 
ferre fi quid ad ufum velint, ferre vallum: nam fcutum, gladium, 
galeam in onere noftri milites non plus numerant quam humeros, 
lacertos; manus. Arma enim membra militis effe ducunt; qua 
quidem ita gerunt apté, ut, fi ufus foret, abjeétis oneribus, expe- 

| ditis armis, ut membris, pugnare poflint.. Cic. Tufcul. 2. n. 37. 


+ Pondus quoque bajulare ufque ad 60 libras & iter facere 
gradu militari, frequentiffimè cogendi funt juniores, quibus in 
_arduis expeditionibus neceflitas imminet annonam pariter & arma 
portandi. Veget. 1. x. ¢. 19, | 


Vou. I. Aa ceffity. 
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ceffity. * And this was the practice of the antient 


Roman foidiers. 


Veget.L.r. The ufual + march of the Roman army, accord- 
Ce 27s 


month, to’ atcuftom the foldiérs to it, the’ foot 
as well as horfe were obliged to take this march: 


Debell. By anexact calculation of what CÆfar relates of 4 
Gall. 7: fidden march, which he made at the time he be: 4 
fieged Gergovia, we find that in four and twenty 
hours he marched fifty thoufand paces; This hé 


did withthe utmolt expedition. In reducing it to 
O ¢ 


lefs than half cit makes ‘the wfual day’s march of 


fix leagues. | | 
Xenoph. Xenophon regularly fets down the days marches 
Nate of the troops, who returned into Greece after the 
ae. ” death of the younger Cyrus, and made the fine 


retreat fo much celebrated in. hiftory. All thefe . 


marches, ofie with the other, were Ÿ fix parafan- 


ea’s, that is to fay, more than fix of our leagues. : 


The ufual marches of our armies are far from 

being fo long; and it is not eafy to comprehend 

how the antients made them fo. Their meafures 

have varied very much, which perhaps is the rea 

fon of this difference between their day’s march 

and ours. ‘si bi | ye 
* Non fecys ac patriis acer Roridnis in armis 


. Injufto fub faice viam cum carpit, & hoftt 
Ante expectatum pofitis fat in agmine caftris. 


As then the warlike Roman under arms, 
* Chargd with a baggage of wnequal weight, 
Purfues bis tharch, aid unexpected flands 


ing to Vegetius, was twenty thoufand paces a days M 
that isto fay, at leat: fix leagues, allowing three — 
thoufand paces toveach league, - Three times a | 


Virg. Georg 13 4 


Pitching bis fudden tent before the foe. Trap. : ! 


+ Militari gradu viginti millia pafluum horis duntaxat .guinque 
- æftivis conficienda funt.. Veget. |. 1. c. 9. 
‘ot The Parafanga was a Parfiän meafare of the ways, Theleaft 
confifled of thirty fladia, each fladium of a hundred and twenty-five 
geometrical. paces: 
The 
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« The conful, and even the diCtator, marched at 
‘the head of the legions on foot, becaufe the greateft 
force of the Romans. confifting in the infantry, 
they believed it neceflary for the general to remain 
always at the head of the battalions. But, as age 
or infirmity might difable the dictator to fupport 
that fatigue, * before he fet out for thé army, he’ 
applied to the people, to demanda difpenfation 
from obferving that law eftablifhed by :antient 
cuftom, and ‘permiffion to ride on horfeback. 

‘- Suetonius reprefents Julius Cæfar as indefati- 
* gable, marching at the head of his armies, fome- 
times on horfeback, but generally on foot, and 
bareheaded, however the fun fhined,: or how hard 
foever it rained. Ÿ Pliny praifes Trajan, for having 
accuftomed himfeif early to march on foot at the 
- head of the legions under his command, without 
ever ufing de chariot or horfe, shots he had 
|immenfe countries to traverfe; and he ‘always did 
the fame after he became emperor, Cæfar, of 
whom I fpoke juit before, either fwam or forded 
rivers. It was in order to be able to do the fame, 
and to fupport. all the fatigues of war, that the 
young Romans exercifed themfelves in horfe and 
foot races, and, all covered with fweat after -fuch 
violent exercifes, threw themfelves into the Tyber, 


and. fwam over it. Care was taken to form thofe . 


for feveral years that were to recruit the legions, 
and had not ferved before. For this purpofe 
they made choice of the moft healthy, the moft 
active, and the moft robuft. They were exer- 


* Dictator tulit ad populum,. ut equum afcendere liceret, Lit, 
]. 24. n. 14. 

+ Laboris ultra fidem patiehs erat: in agrarhe nonnunquam 
equo, fæpius pedibus anteibat, apite deteéto feu fol feu imber effet. 
Sueton. in Ful. Cef. 

t¢ Per hoc omne fpatium cum legiones ducéres———non vehicu- 
Jum unquam, non equum refpexifti. Pin, im Trajan. 
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cifed by fatigues, marches, and toils, which were 
oradually increafed ; and fuch as experience fhewed 
to be unequal to this difcipline were difmiffed, and 


only tried foldiers retained, who formed a body of — 


chofen troops. 


It was this manly, hardy, and robuft education, « 


which at Rome, and long before at Sparta, and # 


in Perfia, in the time of Cyrus, made-the foldiery 
indefatigable and invincible. 


SCRACPEAMET. 


Confiruition and fortification of the camp. . 


a 


# Suppofe the army upon a march. Though ‘ie | 


were ftill in the territory of Rome, and had 


only one night to pafs in a place, it incamped in . 


all the forms, with no other difference, chan that 


the camp was lefs fortified there perhaps than ‘in 


the enemy’s country.’ From thence’ comes ‘this | 
manner of fpeaking fo ufual in Latin authors, | 


primis caftris, fecundis caftris, &c. at the firft camp, 
at the fecond camp: to fignify the firft or fecond 


day’s march; bécaufe, however fhort their’ ftay — 


was to be in a place, they never failed to form 


a camp in it’) They called it fativa; when they 


were to ftay feveral days in it: 505 plures dies fiativa 
habuit. : 
This ‘exaGinefs of the Romans’ in’ their: own 


country fafficiently intimates their ftri€tnefs when — 


in fight of, or neat, the enemy. It was a law 
amongft them, eftablifhed by long cuftom, never 
to hazard a battle, till they had finifhed their camp. 
We have feen Paulus Emilius fpend and arreft the 
ardour of his whole army to attack Perfeus, for no 
other reafon, but becaufe they had not formed 


their | 
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their camp. .* In the war with the Gauls, the 
commanders of the Roman army .were reproached 
with having omitted this wife precaution, and the 
lofs of the battle of Allia was partly attributed to 
it. The fuccefs of arms being uncertain, the Ro- 


mans wifely took care to fecure themielves a re 


treat in cafe of the worft. The fortified camp put 
a {top to the enemy’s victory, received the troops 
that retired in fafety, inabled them to renew the 
battle with more fuccefs, and prevented their being 
entirely routed ; whereas, without the refuge of a 
camp, an army, though compofed of good troops, 
was expofed to a final defeat, and to being inevit- 
ably cut to pieces. | 

The camp was of a fquare form, contrary to 
the cuftom of the Greeks, who made theirs round. 
+ The citizens and allies divided the work equally 
between them. If the enemy. were: near, part of 
the troops continued under arms, whilft the reft 
were employed in throwing up the, intrenchments. 
They began by digging trenches of greater or leis 
depth, according to the occafion, They were at 
Jeaft eight feet broad by fix deep: but they were 
often twelve feet in breadth, and fometimes more, 
to fifteen or twenty. . Of the earth dug out of the 
foflé, and thrown up on the fide of the camp, 
they formed. the parapet or breaft-work, and, to 
make it the firmer, they mingled it with turf cut 
in a certain fize and form. Upon the brow of 
this parapet the palifadoes were planted. I fhall re- 


_ * [bi Tribuni militum non loco caftris ante capto, non præ- 
munito vallo qud receptus effet -—— inftruunt aciem. Liv. 1. 5. 
NT: | 
fe ferme Romani muniebant, alius exercitus prælio.intentus 
flabat. Liv. 

Cæfar fingula lateravcaftrorum fingulis attribuit legionibus 
munienda, foffamque ad éandem magnitudinem præñci jubet ; re- 
liquas legiones in armis expeditas contra hoftem conftituit. Cæf- de 
bell, civil, À. 1. | à 
: : Aa 3 | peat 
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ee all that Polybius remarks upon thefe flakes, | 
with which the intrenchment of the camp was 
ftrengthened, though I have a done it ‘elfe- — 


where, becaufe this is the proper place for'it. He . 
{peaks of them, upon the occafion of the order# 


‘given by Q: Flaminius to his troops, to cut 4 


ftakes againit the time they fhould have ‘Secafien t 
to ufe them. | À 

This cuftom, fes Polybius, which is eafy to 
put in practice amongft the Romans, pañles for = 
impoffible with the Greeks, They can hardly © 
fupport their own ‘weight upon their marches: 
whilft the Romans, notwithftanding the buckler 4 
which hangs at their fhoulders, and the javelins © 
which they carry in their ‘hands, load’ themfelves 7 

alfo with ftakes or palifadoes, which are very diffe. # 
rent from thofe of the Greeks. With the latter, — 
thofe are beft which have many ftrong branches | 
about the trunk. ‘The Romans, on the contrary, © 
leave only three or four at moft upon it, and’ that 4 
only on one fide. In this manner a man can carry © 
two or three bound ‘together, and much moré ufe 4 
May be made of them. Thofe of the Greeks are 7 
more eafily pulled up. If the ftake be fixed by | 
itfelf, as its branches are ftrong, and in great num- ! 
ber, two or three foldiers will eafily pull i it away 5 | 
and thereby an opening is made for the enemy, 
without reckoning that the neighbouring ftakes — 
will be loofened, becaufe their branches ‘are too — 


fhort to be interwoven with each!other: “But this 


is not the cafe with the Romans, ‘The branches 


of their palifadoes are fo ftrongly inferted into each 


other, that it is hard to diftinguifh the flake they 
belont: to. And it is as little practicable to thruft ! 
the had through, théle branches to pull up the = 
palifadoes, beca ufe , being well faftened and twifted 
together, they ! leave no opening, and are carefully 


fharpened 
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_ fharpened at their ends. Even though they could 
be taken hold of, it would not be eafy to pull 
them out of the ground, and that for two reafons. 
The firft is, becaufe ‘they are drivén in fo deep, 
that they cannotobe:moved ; and the Jecond, ‘be- 
caufe their branches are interwoven with each other 
in fuch a manner, that one cannot be ftirred with- 
out feveral more. : Two or three men might unite 
their ftrength in vain to draw one of them out, 
which, however, if they effected by drawing if a 
great while to and frovtill ic was loofe, the opening 
it would deave » would :be :almoft, imperceptible. 
Thefe ftakes; therefore, have three advantages. 
They are: every-where to be had; they are eafy 
to carry; and are:a fecure barrier to a camp, De- 
caufe very'difficult to break through. In my 
opinion (fays \Polybius, in the conciufon he: de- 
duces from all he fays) there is nothing, practifed 
by the Romans in war, more worthy of being imi- 
tated. 
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» The form, dimenfion, and diftribution of the Polyb. 


different parts of the camp were always the fame; 
fo that the Romans knew immediately where their 


tents were to be pitched. The Greeks differed - 


from them in this... When they were to incamp, 
they always chofe the place that was ftrongeit 
by its fituation, as well to {pare themfelves the 


trouble of running a trench round their, camp, 


as becaufe they were convinced, that the fortifi- 
cations of nature were far more fecure than thofe 
of art. From thence arofe the neceffity of giving 
their camps all forts of forms, ‘according to the 
nature of places, andto vary the different forms 
of them; which occafioned fuch a contufion, as 
made it difficult for the foldier to know exactly 
either his own quarters, or that of his corps, | 
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The form and diftribution of the Roman ¢amp 
admits of great difficulties, and has occafioned 
great difputes amongft the learned. I fhall re- 


peat in this place what Polybius has faid upon 


this head, and fhall endeavour to explain him in 


fome places, and to fupply what he has omitted 


in others. 


He fpeaks of a confular army, which, in his 


time, confifted, in the firft place, of two Roman 
legions, each containing four thoufand two hundred 


foot, and three hundredjhorfe; and, in the fecond, 


of the troops of. the allies, a like number. of. in. 
fantry, and generally, double the number of ‘ca- 
valry, which made, in all, Romans. and allies, 
eighteen thoufand fix hundred men. For the bet- 
ter conceiving the difpofition. of this camp, we 


fhould remember what has been faid. above upon the. 


divided, 


ie PL 


different. parts into which the Roman legion was | 


SÉCT 
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Din Led Ve 


Difpofition of the Roman * camp according to 
| Polybius.., : | 


F TER the place for the camp is marked 


out, fays Polybius, which is always chofen 


— 


_ for its convenience in refpect to water and forage, . 


a part of it is allotted for the general’s tent, which 
{ fhall otherwife call the prætorium, upon an 
higher ground than the reft, from whence he 
may fee with the greater eafe all that paffes, and 
difpatch ‘the neceffary orders (1.). A flag was 
generally planted on the ground where this tent 
was to be pitched, round which a fquare fpace 
was marked out in fuch a manner, that the four fides 


were an hundred feet diftant from the flag, and” 


the ground occupied by the conful about four 
acres. Near his tent were erected the altar, on 
which facrifices were offered, and the tribunal -for 
difpenfing juftice. 

The conful commands two legions, of which 
each has fix tribunes, which make twelve in all. 
Their tents are placed in a right line parallel to the 
front of the Prætorium, at the diftance of fifty 
feet. In this fpace of fifty feet are the horfes, 
beafts of burden, and the whole equipage of the 
tribunes. Their tents are pitched in fuch a man- 


ner, that they have the Prætorium in the rear, and — 


in the front all the reft of the camp. The tents 
of the tribunes, at equal diftances from each other, 


* As the end of this fetion the reader awill find a print of the Re- 
en camp, with figures to which thofe in the text refer. 
| take 
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fifty feet broad, which extended the whole length M 
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take up the whole breadth of the ground, upon 
which the legions are incamped (2,) : 

Between the tents of the legions and tribunes, a 
oe of an hundred feet in breadth parallel to thofe M 
of the tribunes is left, which forms a ftreet, called 
Principia, equal in’ length to the breadth of the. 
camp, which divides dhe whole camp into the up. 
pet and lower. parts (3:) 

Beyond this ftreet were placed the tents of the À “ 
legions. The fpace which they occupy is divided — 
in the midft into two equal parts by a ftréet of 


apodeme. SR PRET ec Ses 


Ta 


DELLE 


of the camp. On each fide on the fame line were 

the quarters of the horfe, the Triarii, the Princi- © 
pes, and Haftarii. Between the» Triarii and the « 
Principes, there is on:both fides a ftreet of the 


rk 


_ well as bé latter, runs the whole length of this 


| 
fame breadth with that in the middle, which, as À 
4 
Space, It is-alfo cut by. à crofs-ftreet called the 2 


fifth, Fri becaulfe it opened beyond the fifth | 
maniple. 

As each of the four bodies, I have jut nese, | 
was divided into’ ten parts; the cavalry into ten « 
companies, Zurmas, each of thirty men; the three « 
other bodies into ten maniples, of an A and © 
twenty -each,; except thofe of the Triaru, which 

| 


confifted of only half:that number; the quarters, — 


of the horfe;  Triarii, Principes, and “Haftarii, 
were feverally divided, each into ten fquares,» a- ' 
long the {pace affigned the legions as ' above de- — 


% {eribed, Each of thefe fquares was) an hundred. © 
feet every way, except, thofe of the Triaru, : whieh 9 


were only fifty. feet fquare, upon account of — 


their fmaller number, which we have already men- 


tioned. h 
The tentsy whether of the cavalry or infantry, 
ate difpofed in the fame manner, with ae fronts 
towards the ftreets. | | 
The 
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_«: The cavalry of the two legions dre firft quar- 
tered facing each other, and feparated by a fpace of 
fifty feet, whichis the breadth of the ftreet in the 
middle. This cavalry making only fix hundred 
men, each dquare contained thirty horfe on 
each» fide (4), which are the tenth» part. of 
three hundred: On the fide of the cavalry, the 

Triarii.are quartered, a maniple behind a troop of 

horfe, both in the fame form. They join as to the 

‘ground, ‘but the Triarii turn their backs upon the 

-horfe, and here each maniple is only half as broad 
as long, becaufe the Triarii are lefs in number than 
the other kind of troops (5.) 

At fifty feet diftance and fronting fhe Triarii, . 
a {pace which forms a ftreet on each fide in length, 
the Principes are placed along the fide of the in- 
terval{(6.) 2)" 

Behind the Principes the Haftarii were quartered, 
joining as to the ground, but fronting the different 


way (7-) RES: | 
Thus far we have defcribed the quarters of the 
two Roman legions, that formed. the conful’s 
army, and confifted of eight thoufand four hun- 
dred foot, and fix hundred horfe. It remains 
for us to difpofe of the allies. Their infantry were 
equal to that of the Romans, and their cavalry 
| twice their number. In removing, for the ex- 
-traordinaries or Evocazi, the fifth part of the in- 
 fantry; that is to fay, fixteen hundred foot, and 
a third of the cavairy, or four hundred men’s 
- there remained in the whole feven thoufand five 
hundred ‘and twenty men, horfe and foot, to 
quarter. 

At fifty feet diftance, and facing the Roman 
Flaftarii, a fpace which formed a new ftreet on 
each fide, the cavalry of the allies incamp{8), 
upon a breadth of an hundred and thirty-three feet, 


and fomething more, 
Behind 
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Behind that-cavalry, and on the fame line, in- 
camp their infantry upon a breadth of two hundred 
feet : 9). 

At the head of every maniple, on each &de, are 
the tents of the centurions. © The fame, no doubt, 


fhould be faid of the tents of the captains of the q 


horfe, though Polybius does not mention them. 


Part of the remaining fpace behind the tents of M 


the tribunes, and on the two fides of -the Prætorium 


or conful’s tent, was employed for a market (10), — 4 


and the reft for the quæftor, the treafury, and the 
ammunition (11). 

Upon the right and left, on the fides, and be- 
yond the laft tent of the tribunes, facing the Præ- 
torium on a right line, werethe quarters’ of the 
extraordinary * cavalry, Evocatorum (12 
and of the other voluntier horfe,  SeleGorum 
(13 15). All this cavalry faced, on one fide, 
towards the place of the quæftor, and, on the 


other, towards the market. It did not only in- — 


camp near the confuls perfon, but often attend- 
ed him upon marches; in a word, it was gene- 
rally at hand to execute the orders of the conful 
and quæftor. 

The Roman infantry, extraordinary and relink 
tiers, are in the: rear ‘of the horfe laft fooken of, 
and upon the fame line (16), and do the fame fer- 
vice for the conful and queeitor.. 

Above this horfe and foot is a ftreet an hundred 


feet broad, which runs the whole breadth of the À 


camp. 
On the other fide of this fpace are the quarters 
of the extraordinary foot of the allies facing the 


* Thefe tayo corps were horfe, either olen dy the confuls them- 


felves, or fuch as voluntarily attended them. This gave birth to 


the Pretorian cohorts, or bands under the emperors. The Sele&ti or — 
Able&is whether, horfe or foot, were drawn out of the allies. Thé M 
“Evocati were valuntier 5, old foldiers, either citizens or allies. 


markets 
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market, the Prætorium, and the treafury, or place 


of the quæftor (17). | 

The extraordinary foot of the allies were in- 
camped behind their horfe, and faced the intrench- 
ment and the extremity of the camp (18). 

The void fpaces that remained on both fides 
were allotted to ftrangers and allies, who came later 
than the reft (19). | 

All things thus difpofed, we fee the camp forms 
a fquare, and that, as well by the diftribution of 
the ftreets, as the whole difpofition, it very much 
refembles a city. And this was the foldiers idea 
_ of it, who confidered the camp as their country, 
and the tents as their houfes. | 
Thefe tents were generally made of fkins ; 
‘from. whence came.the expreffion, much ufed by 


authors, /ub pellibus babitare. The foldiers join- 


ed together in» mefies, which they called Con- 
tubernia. ‘Vhele generally confifted of) eight or 
ten men. | | ; | 

From the intrenchment to the tents is a fpace 
of two hundred feet; and that interval is of ve- 
. ty great ufe, either for the entrance or departure 
of the legions. For each body of troops ad- 


vances into that fpace by the ftreet before him, | 
fo that the troops; not marching’ in the fame — 


- way, were not in danger of crowding and break- 
ing each other’s ranks. : Befides which, the cat- 
., tle, and whatever is taken from the enemy, is 
placed there, where a guard:is kept during the 
night. Another confiderable advantage of it'is, 
that, in attacks by night, ‘neither: fire nor’ dart 
can be thrown to: them ;.or, if that: happens, it 
_ is very feldom, and can do no great execution, 
the foldiers being at fo great a diftance, and under 
the cover of their tents. If the.camp.of Syphax 
and Afdrubal in Africa had» been inclofed: within 
i 4. 14 
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fo great a fpace, Scipio had never been able to. 
have burnt it in one night. 


By the exact calculation of the camp, as Poly- 


bius defcribes it, each front contained 2016 feets 
which make 672 yards ; fo that the whole fuper- 


ficies of the camp was 4,064,256 feet, or 225,592 


{quare yards. 


a 


When the number of troops was greater, the 


meafure and extent of the camp was auginented, a 


without changing its form. © When the.conful Li- 
vius Salinator réceived his collegue Nero into his 
camp, the extent of the camp was not enlarged ; 

the troops were only made to take up lefs ground, 
becaufe thofe of Nero were nôt:to ftay long; which 


was what deceived Afdrubal.  Cafira nihil autia er- 


rorem faciebant. 
Polybius does not tell us, where the lieutenants, 
Legati, who held the firft rank after the conful, or 


the prætors and other officers, incamped: It is 


very likely, that they were not far from the conful, 
with whom they had a continual intercourfe as well 
as the tribunes. 

Nor is he more staitis upon the gates of the 
-camp, which were four according to Livy: dd 


quatuor portas exerciium inflruxit, at, figno dato, ex 


omnibus partibus eruptionem facerent. He afterwards 
calls them tbe Extradrdinary, ibe Right principal, 
the Left principal, and the Quefiorian. ‘They have 
alfo other names, about which: it is not a little 
difficult. to reconcile authors. It is believed that 
the Extraordinary gate was called fo, becaufe near 
the place where the extr aordinary troops incamp- 
ed; and that it was the fame as the Prætorian, 
which took-its name from its nearnéfs to the: Pras- 
torium. The gate oppofite to: this, at'the other 
extremity of the camp, was called porta Decus 
mana, becaufe near the ten maniples of each le- 
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gion; and very probably is the fame with: the 


Quefiorian, mentioned by Livy, in the place a- 
bove cited. I fhall not expatiate any farther up- 


on thefe gates, which would require lone difler- 


tations. 
But we cannot fufficiently admire the order, 


difpofition, and fymmetry of all the parts of the 
Roman camp, which refémbles rather à city 
than a camp: the tent of the general, placed 


On an eminence, in the midft*of the altars and 
ftatues of the gods, which feemed to render the 
Divinity prefent amongft them ; and furrounded 
on all fides with the principal officers, always Tea- 
dy to receive and execute his orders, Four great 


ftreets, which lead to the four gates of the camp, 


with abundance of other ftreets on each fide of 


them, all parallel to each other. An infinity 
of tents, placed in a line at equal diftances, and 
with perfect fymmetry. And this camp fo vaft 


and extenfive, and fo diverfiñed in its parts, which 


feemed to have coft infinite time and pains, was 
often the work of an hour or two, as if it had 
rofe of itfelf out of the earth. All this, how- 
ever, is nothing in comparifon with what, in a 


-manner, conftitutes the foul of the camp: I 


mean the wifdom of command, the attention and 
vigilance of the general, the perfect fubmiffion 


of the fubaltern officers; the entire obedience of 


= 


the foldiers to the orders of their chiefs, and 
the military diftipline, obferved with unexam- 
pled ftrictnefs and feverity : qualities which rank- 
ed the Roman people above all nations, and 


at léngth made them their mafters. The Roman | 


manner of incamping muft have been very ex- 
cellent and perfect, as they obferved it inviola- 
bly. for fo many ages, and with fo great fuccefs, 
and thére is almoft no example of their camp’s 
being forced by their enemies. 

This 
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This cuftom of fortifying camps regularly, © 
which the Romans confidered as one of the moft « 
effential parts of military knowledge and difci- 


pline, has been difufed by the moderns. The 


number of troops, of which armies are now com- — 
pofed, and that occupies a confiderable extent of M 


ground, feems to render this work impracticable, 


which would become infinite. The people of — 


Afia, whofe armies were far more numerous than 


ours, never failed to inclofe their camp, at leaft — 
with very deep trenches, though they ftaid only a # 
day or a night; and often fortified it with good . 


palifadoes. Xenophon obferves, that it was the 
great number of their troops itfelf, that rendered 
this practice eafy. | | 

It is agreed, that no people ever carried the 
knowledge and practice of the art of war to an 
higher degree of perfection than the Romans: 
but it muft be confeffed, that their principal excel- 
lency lay in the art of incamping, and in draw- 


ing up armies in battle array. And this 1s what — 


Polybius admires moft in it, who was a good judge 
of military affairs, and had been long a witnefs of 
the excellent difcipline obferved amongft the Ro- 


man troops. When Philip, the father of Perfeus, : 


and before him Pyrrhus, prejudiced by their efteem 
for the Greeks, and full of contempt for all other 
nations, whom they treated as Barbarians, faw, for 
the firft time, the diftribution and order of the 
Roman camp, they cried out with furprife and ad- 
miration: Sure that cannot be the difpofition of Bar- 
barians | 


But what ought to furprife us moft, and what 


it is even difficult to conceive, fo remote are our 
manners from it, is this character of a people 
inured to the rudeft toils, and invincible to the 
fevere(t fatigues. We fee here the effects of a 

. good 
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good education, and wholfome habits contracted 
from the moft early youth. Moft of thefe foidiers, 
though Roman citizens, had eltates, and cultivat- 
ed their inheritances with their own hands. In 
times of peace they exercifed themfelves in the 
moft painful labours. Their hands, accuftomed 
daily to wield the fpade, turn up the land, and 
guide an heavy plow, only changed exercifes, and 
even found reft in thofe impofed upon them by the 
military difcipline; as the Spartans are faid never 
to have been more at their eafe than in the army 
and camp, fo hard and auflere was their manner 
of living at all other times. | 

Who could believe, that there was nothing, 


‘even to cleanlinefs, of which particular care was 


not taken in the Roman camp! As the great ftreer, 
fituated in the front of the Prætorium, was much 
frequented by the officers and foldiers, who pafied 
through it to receive and carry orders, and upon 
their other occafions, and thereby expofed to much 
dirt; a number of foldiers were appointed to {weep 
and clean it every day in winter, and to water it 
in fummer to prevent the duit. 
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might be the better conceived.’ | By: chis firft oath | 
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army does not mean, that the foldiers were al- 


Marcus Scaurus tells us, however, as a memorable 4 
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officers in their camp. 


“HE camp being prepared in the: manner 
we have defcribed, the tribunes aflemble to — 
take the oath of all the men in the legions, as well yi 
free as flaves. All fwear in their turn; ‘and their — 
oath confifts in a promife not to fteal any thing in © 
the camp, and to bring whatever they fhould find — 
in it to the tribunes. OT (835119 ISDA SET AM 
The foldiers had before taken a like oath, atthe — 
time they were lifted) 1) deferred repeating» it will # 
now, that, being joined ‘with! the other, its force © 
ce the foldier engages’ to {teal nothing alone or2in | 
& “concert with others, either in the army! or with — 
in ten thoufand paces of it; and to'carry tothe © 
 conful, or to reftere to its lawful owner, owhate — 
“ever he may find exceeding the value of one w 
se feftertius, that is°to fay; about five farthings; 1 
“excepting certain things mentioned in the oath.” — 
What is faid here of ten thoufand pacessfrom the | 


jowed to fteal beyond that diftance:) but: what- 
ever they found without thofe bounds they were ~ 
not obliged to carry to the conful. Amongft : 
things excepted, was the fruit of a tree, pomun. 


example of the Roman abftinence, that,’ a fruit-tree © 
haspening to grow’ within the inclofure of >the 
camp, when the army quiited it the next.day, no- | 
body had touched it, Scaurus commanded the ” 
army at that time. + ! 
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OF THE ART MILITARY. 371 
+ This oath fhews, how far the Romans carried 
their. attention and exactnefs in preventing all ra- 
pine and violence in the army, becaufe theft is not 
only prohibited the foldiery, upon pain of the moft 
indifpenfable feveritics ,; but they are not even per- 
mitted to. appropriate what chey find on their 
way, and chance prefents them. Hence the laws 
actually treat, as theft; the retaining any thing of 
another’s after having found it, whether the owner 
were known or not: Qui alienum jacens lucri fa- Sabin: ex 
ciendi caufa fuptulit, furti objiringitur, five Jet chjus Yd. Jur- 
fits jive nefcit. ball pe ee SE 
_») Lhave faid, that theft was prohibited with in- 
exorable feverity.. There,is.a very: terrible example Spartian. 
of this under the emperors. A foldier had ftole a ™ Pofcons 
fow] from a peafant, and had eat it with nine other 
men in his mefs. . The emperor Pefcennius Niger 
condemned them all to die, and only {pared their 
lives at the earneft requeft of the whole army, oblig- 
ing each of them to give the countryman ten fowls, 
and: fixing a mark of public. infamy,upon them 
during the reft of the war... How many crimes is 
fo wholfome a rigour capable of preventing! What 
a fight is a camp. under fuch regulations |. But 
what a vaft difference is there between. toldiers ~ 
obedient to fuch a difcipline. in, the midft of Pa- 
ganifm, and our marauders, who, call, themfelves 
Chriftians, and fear neither God nor chan! The in- 
clofure of the camp was a good barrier againit dif- 
order and licenfe; and'we fhall foon fee, that, even 
upon: marches, feverity of difcipiine had no lefs 
effect than lines and intrenchments. x" 
-\ A wonderful order was obferved night and day 
throughout the whole camp, in refpect to. the 
watch-word, certinels, and guards; and ic was in 
this its fecurity and quiet confifted. To render 
the guard more regular and lefs fatiguing,. the 
Bb2 night 


OF THE ART MILITARY, 
night was divided into four parts or watches, and M 
the day into four ftations. Every one had his duty 
fixed, both in regard to time and place; and in 
the camp all things were regulated and Set 
ag’ in a Welliordéred family. | et 

I have already fpoken elfewhere of the fimpliz : 
city of thé antients in regard to their provifions " 
and‘equipage. The fecond Scipio ‘Africanus would 
not fuffer a foldier to have any more than'a kettle, 
a fpit,' and a'wooden bowl. * Epaminondas,” the | 
À Blorious ‘Theban general, had ‘only this furniture W 
both for the field and city. The ‘antient generals 
of Rome were not more magnificent! ‘They! did. 
not ‘know’ what filver plate was in the army; 

and ‘had’ only ‘a: bowl and ‘a’faltcellar of that me- 

‘tal for facrifices. “The shorfes glittered ‘allo’ with 
filver ornaments. “The “hours of “dining and’ füp- 
ping were made known by a certain fignal. Wie 
have obferved, that moft of the Roman emperors 
eat in public; and often in the open air. Tt’ has — 
been’ remarked, + that’ Pefcennius made no ‘ufe of 
coverings acaintt the rain. “The meals of théefe 
emperors, as ‘wellas of the antient generals, ! Of | 
whom: Valerius Maximus fpeaks, ‘were füch a8 ! 
might be “eaten in public without any: re few? | 
| the meats of which they confifted had nothing 


* Epaminondas, Dux Thebanorum tantæ abftinentiæ fuit, ut | 
in fupelle@tili ejas, preter ahenuin & veru unicum, nihil THVERIREE q 
tur: Frontin. Stratag. 1.4. ©. 3. 

ty Preter equos virofque & fi quid argenti, quod plurimum in 
phates equoruim, (namad vefcendum facto perexiguo, utique ‘4 
militantes, utebantur) omnis cetera De diripienda militi data eft | 
BCT. 226 Nags ahs 

¥. Idem in.omni expeditione, - ante omnes militarem cibum famp- 
fit nec fibi eh vel contra imbres, quæñvit teéti fuffrazhum. 
Capitol. | aes 

| Fuit illa fimplicitas antiquorum in cibo capiendo, humaniratis 
fioul & continentiæ certiffinia index." Nam maximis viris pratidere 
& coenare in propatals, verecundiz non erdt Nec fanè ullas epulas — 
habebant, quus oculis populi Fab ear crubefcerent. Val, mer 1. 2 
C. de ( 

in 
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in them, that it was neéceflary’ tô concéal from 
the eyes of the foldiers, who faw with joy and ad- 
miration, that their malters were no better fed than’ 
themielves. ATV 

What was. moft rnflobils in ithe Ridhifan dif. 
cipline, ‘was (the continual /exercife to which the 
troops were kept, “either within or without: the 
camp; fo that they were never idle, and had 
{carce any refpite from duty. i The: new-raifed! fol- 


diets performed their ‘exercife regularly twice a. 


day, and the old ones once. They were + formied 
to: all the-evolutions, and-other parts of ‘thé art 
imiliary. They were-obliged..to keep tf their arms 
always clean and bright. They were made, to 
take hafty marches of.a confiderable length, laden, 
with their arms, and feveral palifadoes ; and that 
often in fteep'and craggy countries. They were 
habituated always to keep their ranks, even in 
the midit of diforder and confufion, and. never 
to lofe fight of their ftandards. They were made 
to charge each other in mock battles, of which 
the officers, generals, and even the conful. him- 
felf were witnefles, and in which they thought 
it for their ÉD fhare in perfon. When they 
had no enemy.in the field, the troops were em- 
ployed in confiderable works, as well to keep them 
in exercife, as for the public utility: Such in 
particular are the highways, called for that rea- 


# Opere faciendo milites fe circumfpiciendi non habebant facul- 
tatem. Art. in bell. Afric. 

+ Ibi quia otiofa caftra erant, crebro decurrere milites cogebat 

_(Sempronius) ut tyrones afluefcerent figna fequi, & in acie cognof- 
cere ordines fuos, Liv. 1. 23. n. 35. 

Primo die legiones in armis quatuor millium fpatio decurrerent, 
Setundo die arma curare & tergere ante tentoria juflit (Scipio Afri- 
canus.) Tertio die fudibus inter fe in modum juifæ pugne concur- 
rerent, præpilatifque miffilibus jaculati funt. Liv. 1. 26. n. 51. 

Ï Acuere alii gladios; alii galeas buculafque, fcuta alli, lori- 
 cafque tergere. Liv. A. Ade Te 34e 
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OF THE ART MILITARY: 
fon vie milteres, which are the fruits of this wife 


and falutary cuftom: Stratum militari labore iter. 


Quint. L 2. c. 14. 

We may judge whether, amidft thefe exer- 
cifes, which were almoft continual, the troops 
could find time for thofe unworthy diverfions, 
equally pernicious in the lofs of time and-money. 
This itch, this phrenzy for gaming, which. to 
the fhame of our times has forced the intrench- 
ments of the camp, and abolifhed the laws of mi- 
litary difcipline, had been regarded by the an- 


tients as the moft finifter of omens, and the moft 


terrible of prodigies. 


End of the First Votume. 
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